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To  have  at  least  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  geo- 
graphy and  history  of  the  country  in  which  we  reside,  is 
essential  to  our  intelligent  appreciation  of  its  physical 
resources  and  civil  institutions.  This  is  not  only  true  in 
regard  to  those  who  are  native  born  in  the  provinces,  but 
it  is  especially  the  case  with  the  newer  residents  in  it, — 
many  of  whom  have  come  hither  long  after  the  period  of 
their  school  education  had  closed,  when  they  had,  doubt- 
less, neither  the  inclination  nor  the  opportunity  of  learning 
much  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  history  or  condition  of 
British  America. 

As  colonists,  we  are  politically  in  a  transition  state.  The 
recent  important  conferences  which  have  been  held  at  Char- 
lottetown,  Halifax,  and  Quebec,  show  that  our  status  as  a 
people  has  yet  to  be  determined.  From  the  simple  con- 
dition of  Crown  Colonies,  we  have  gradually  assumed  re- 
sponsibilities in  government,  trade,  and  commerce,  which 
indicate  a  position  of  more  stability.  We  would  now  seek 
still  further  to  concentrate  our  power  and  strength,  and 
give  a  greater  permanence  to  our  institutions  and  form  of 
government,  by  promoting  the  confederation  into  one  great 
State  of  all  the  Provinces  of  British  North  America.  How 
important  to  us,  then,  are  not  only  the  teachings  of  history, 
but  especially  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  our  own 
past  condition,  and  with  the  various  stages  of  colonial 
existence  through  which  we  and  the  other  British  Ameri- 
can colonies  have  passed. 

To  furnish  this  information  in  a  connected  and  sum- 
mary form,  has  been  the  object  of  the  author  in  preparing 
this  School  History,  at  Mr.  Lovell's  request.  Some  of  the 
chapters  in  the  book — giving  an  account  of  the  govern- 
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mcut,  judiciary,  municipal  institutions,  education,  trado. 
and  commerce  of  each  province — have  b(3en  written,  not  so 
much  for  tlie  pupil  as  I'or  the  teacher,  or  for  the  p;eneral 
reader  who  might  like  to  have  the  information  whicii  they 
contain,  in  an  accessible  shape  for  reference. 

To  say  that  the  preparation  of  this  and  the  author's  pre- 
ceding books  has  been  an  agreeable  duty,  is  but  to  express 
tlie  general  leeling  of  those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  and 
opportunity  of  aiding  Mr.  Lovell  in  his  patriotic  purpose  of 
providing  a  colonial  series  of  text-books  within  the  pro- 
vinces, especially  adapted  for  use  in  the  Schools  in  every 
part  of  the  proposed  Confederation.  In  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  these  books,  Mr.  Lovell  (one  of  the  most 
enterprising  of  colonial  publishers)  is  not  only  enabled, 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  give  constant  employment  to 
numbers  of  person  ,  but  he  is  enabled  to  efifect  a  more  pat- 
riotic purpose, — of  keeping  within  the  country  large  sums 
of  money  to  promote  its  own  industry,  which  were  formerly 
sent,  V  \v  after  year,  to  the  United  States  and  England,  to 
pay  artisan  and  publisher  in  those  countries  for  books 
which  were  in  use  among  us,  and  which  were  either  ill 
adapted  to  our  peculiar  circumstances  or  inimical  to  our 
institutions.     . 

In  the  preparation  of  this  History,  the  Author  is  in- 
debted to  several  gentlemen  for  a  number  of  suggestions, 
and  for  access  to  various  sources  of  information.  For  the 
excellent  enij-ravinLis  with  which  the  work  is  illustrated, 
the  thanks  of  the  Author  are  due  to  Messrs.  Mason 
Brothers  of  New  Vork,  who  kindly  furnished  him  with 
Mr.  Benson  J.  IjossinL^'s  illustrations  of  the  "  Pictorial 
History  of  the  United  States;"  and  tdso  to  Messrs.  Harper 
Brothers  of  New  York,  for  copies  of  Mr.  Lossing's  splendid 
illustrations  of  a  forthcoming  "  History  of  the  War  of 
1812." 

A  Biographical,  Geographical,  and  General  Index  lias 
been  added  at  the  end  of  the  book;  as  also  a  Table  j>ivinu' 
tiie  approxnnate  pronunciation  of  some  of  the  more  diilicult 
names,  tS:c.,  in  the  History. 
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Preliminary. 

RmiiTLY  to  understand  tho  past  and  present  history 
of  the  Provinces  of  British  North  America,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  include  in  it  a  brief  reference  to  the 
earlier  annals  of  those  European  nations  whose  discoveries 
and  enterprise  form  the  background  of  our  own  liistorical 
times.  Especially  should  we  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
history  of  those  two  great  nations  which  first  brought  the 
civilization  of  Europe  to  these  shores.  We  should  know 
something  of  the  ancient  Britons  when  they  were  first  visited 
by  the  ubiquitous  Roman ;  when,  from  a  rude  and  helpless 
infancy,  they  struggled  and  rose  to  c  more  than  tribal  man- 
hood, even  in  those  days  of  brief  and  lawless  chieftainship ; 
we  should  study  their  after-liistory,  when  invasion,  disaster, 
and  defeat,  like  the  flames  of  a  fiery  furnace,  had  gradually 
fused  their  fitful  nationality  into  that  of  their  successive 
invaders;  and  when,  in  after-times,  the  commercial  tastes 
and  regal  instincts,  which  led  them  to  plant  colonies  and 
establish  good  government,  had  slowly  developed  the  insti- 
tutions and  moulded  the  national  character  of  the  people 
of  that  freedom-loving  land  which  we  proudly  call  our 
Mother  Country. 
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Nor  should  wc  omit  to  take  an  equally  rapid  glance  at 
the  contemporaneous  history  of  that  other  great  and  chiv- 
alrous people  wlio  first  discovered  and  colonized  Canada ; — 
a  people  who,  by  many  national  souvenirs,  have  left  upon 
the  broad  and  noble  features  of  the  whole  of  the  North 
American  continent,  the  deep  impress  of  their  undaunted 
courage  and  enterprise  in  both  exploration  and  discovery. 

After  these  rapid  surveys  should  follow  the  main  subject 
of  tlic  book, — a  brief  yet  comprehensive  summary  of  British 
American  History  during  the  last  three  hundred  years. 

In  this  manner,  therefore,  we  purpose  briefly  to  treat 
of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  following  chapters,  viz. : — 
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PART  I. 

Introductory  Sketches  of  European  History. 

Chapter  I.— Summary  Sketch  of  English  History  until  the  discovery  of 

Newfoundland  by  Cabot,  a.d.  1496,  page  9. 
Chapter  II.— Summary  Sketch  of  French  History  until  the  discovery  of 

Canada  by  Cartier,  a.d.  1634,  page  12. 
Chapter  III.— Brief  references  to  other  European   history  connected 

with  the  discovery  of  America,  a.d.  1492,  page  14. 


PART  II. 

Era  of  Voyage  and  Discovery. 

Chapter  IV.— Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  Columbus,  page  18. 
Chapter  V.— Voyages  of  the  Cabots,  Corteroal,  Verazzani,  Cartier, 
Robcrval,  and  others,  1496-1600,  page  23. 


PART  III. 

Summary  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Canada. 

Chapter  VI.— Introductory  and  Geographical  Sketch,  with  Statistical 
Summaries,  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces,  page  32. 

Chapter  VII.— First  settlement  of  Canada,  1604-1608,  page  36. 

Chapter  VIII.— Sketch  of  French  Rule,  First  Period:  Champlain  tq 
Frontenac,  1G08-1672,  page  38. 
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('HArrrn  IX.  -  Skcfch  of  Kroiirli  Rule,  Socoiul  Toriofl.  Frontrnac  to 
tln'  Conquest,  1<)72  ITAO,  pa-^r  57. 

CKArTKR  X.— The  Trincipal  Imliaii  Tiilx'S  of  Rriti.sh  Amorica,  page  00. 

Chaptku  Xr.— Skofch  oC  |?riti-li  Kiilc  First  I'criod  :  from  (ho  Conquest 
utitil  tlic  DivJMion  of  tlie  I'rovincc  ot't^uobt'C— 17tJ0-lT02,— pajjo  108. 

CiiAi'TicR  XH.— T'.ie  United  Knijtire  Loyalists  of  Ainorica.  page  118. 

Chattku  .XIII.— (Jeographical  Introduction  to  Lower  and  Upper  Canada 
page  121. 

CiiAi'TKR  XIV.— .Sketch  of  I5iitish  Rule,  Second  Period:  from  tlie  Pe]ia- 
ration  of  tlic  Trovincea  until  tlie  clo8e  of  the  war  of  1812,-1792-1814, 
page  124. 

Chaptkr  XV.— Famous  Canadian  battle-grounds  and  fortified  place.^, 
page  140. 

Ckaptku  XVI.— .Sketch  of  British  Rule.  Second  Period  (continued):  from 
the  close  of  the  war  in  1814  until  the  union  of  the  Provinces,  in  1840, 
page  147. 

CiiAi'TKii  XVIJ.— Sketch  of  British  Rule,  Third  Period:  from  the  union 
of  the  I'roviuccs  until  1SG4,  pago  100. 

PART  IV. 

Sketch  of  the  Civil,  Social,  and  Physical  Progress  *>'  Canada. 

Chapter  .XV  III. —Sketch  of  the  Political  Constitution  ot  Canada,  p.  170. 

Chapter  XIX.— Summary  Sketch  of  the  Social,  Civil,  and  Commercial 
rrogress  of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  page  177. 

Chapter  XX.— Sketch  of  the  Mtmicii)al  System  of  Canada,  page  170. 

CiiAi'TER  XXI.— Sketch  of  the  Educational  Progress  of  Canada,  p.  181. 

Chapter  XXII.— Sketch  of  the  Climate  and  ^'atural  Products  of  Canada, 

page  184. 
Chapter  XXIII.— Sketch  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Canada,  p.  186 
Chapter  XXIV.— Sketch  of  the  Public  Improvements  in  Canada,  p,  189. 
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PART  V. 

Sketches  of  the  History  of  the  Other  B.  N.  A.  Provinces. 

Chaptii:  XXV.— General  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Eastern  British 
rruviuces,  page  192, 

PART  VI. 

Summary  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Chapter  XXVI.— Geographical    Introduction   relating  to  Acadie,  or 
Acadia,  and  Capo  Breton,  page  lOo. 

Chapter  XXVII.— History  of  Acadie,  from  its  discovery  until  its  cession 
to  England  in  1748,  page  197. 

Chapter  XXVIII.— Summary  History  of  Xova  Scotia,  from  its  cession 
in  1748,  until  the  final  union  with  it  of  Cape  Breton  in  1820,  page  207. 

Chapter  XXIX.— History  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Capo  Breton,  from  their 

union  until  the  present  time,— 1820-1804,— page  212. 
Chapter  XXX.— Sketch  of  the  Civil  Institutions  of  Nova  Scotia,  p.  214. 
Chapter  XX  .XI.— Sketch  of  the  Educational  Progress  of  X.  Scotia,  p.  215. 

Cii  \ "■:•!:••  \\  XII.— Sketch  of  the  Climate,  Natural  Products,  and  Coni- 
uiorcu  oi  Nova  Scotia,  page  219. 
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Summary  Sketch  of  the  History  of  New  Brunswick. 

CiiAiTEU  XXXIII.  -Cico^'raphical  Inlroiluction.antl  Karly  History  ol  New 
Hriinswick,  until  it.-*  separation  I'rom  Nova  Scotia,  in  1784,  paRc  2*20. 

CnAPTKii  XXXI  v.— History  ofNow  IJrunswick,  from  its  separation  from 
Nova  Scotia  until  the  pntsont  time,— ITSl-lTG-l,  page  22.0. 

CiiAi'TEii  XXXV.— Sketch  of  the  Civil  Institutions  of  N.  W.,  pa^e  22!). 

CiiAi'TKii  XXXVI.— Educational  Trogross  of  New  lirunswick,  page  231. 

Cjiai'tku  XX.WII.— Sketch  ofthe  Climate,  Natural  I'rotlucts,  and  Com- 
njcrco  of  Now  Urunswlck,  pa^c  2.']3. 

PART  VIII. 

Summary  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
CiiAPTEU  XXXVIII.— (Jcograjthical   Introduction,  and   History  of  St. 

.lean,  or  I'rince  Edward,  Island,  frotn  its  discovery  until  its  separation 

from  Nova  Scotia,  in  1720,— 11!»7- 1770,  page  231. 
CiiArTKi:  XXXIX.— History  of  Prince  iMlward  Island,  from  its  sejiarU' 

tion  from  Nova  Scotia  until  the  present  time,— 1770-1804,— page  230. 
CirAi'TEit  XL,— Sketch  ofthe  Civil  Institutions  and  Educational  Progress 

of  Prince  Edward  Islaml,  page  240. 
CiiAi'TEU  X  LI. —Sketch  ofthe  Climate,  Natnsal  Productions,  and  Com- 

morco  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  page  212. 

PART  IX. 
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Introductory  Sketches  of  European  History. 

CHAPTER  I. 

IjIUKI'    SlMMAIlY    iSKKTClI    QV    F^SQJA^ll    HlSTOIlY    UNTIL     TUB 

DiacovKiiv  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND  BY  Cahof,  A.D.  149G, 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Conqueuls  of  Britain-- liule  of  the  riantagenets  and  Tudor j, 

1,  Thu  Anciont  Britons.— 2.  Saxons.— 3.  Danes.— 4.  Tbo  Norman  Conquest, 
—5.  Tlu!  riauta^cnotH,— (>.  Tliu  Wars  oltho  Uosoa.— 7.  The  Tutlore. 

1.  The  Inricnt  fhUons. — Kngl'diid,  wlicii  first.  viHiicd  by  tlio 
liomaiis,  iiikKt  JiiliuH  Cjesar,  54  B.C.,  was  peopled  by  rude, 
uiU'like  tribes,  wbo  lived  in  Imts,  and  supported  themselves  by 
hmitiu.^  atid  lishino;.  Tliey  couM  ill  resint,  at  that  time,  the 
bravery  and  skill  ol'the  Roman  host.  Nevertheless,  the  neigh- 
buurin<;  tribes  rallied  round  their  chiefs,  and  a(ivanced  even 
into  the  sea  to  <i;ive  uattle  to  the  inva<lers5  but  they  were  over- 
borne by  the  superior  torce  and  prowess  of  their  more  practised 
loe.  Thus  the  Roman  power  first  obtained  a  footing  in  Britain. 
For  nearly  five  hundred  years  the  Romans  maintained  but 
a  feeble  soverei,i»;nty  over  Britain,  Iiarassed  as  they  were  by 
the  Picts  aud  Scots.  At  length,  a.d.  410,  tlireatened  by 
invasion  from  the  Goths  and  Vandals  at  home,  they  silently 
withdrew,  and  letl  Britain  to  her  fate. 

2.  The  Saxons. — Soon  after  the  Romans  left  England,  the 
Britons  sought  aid  froiu  the  Saxons  (a  German  tribe)  against 
their  old  enemies,  the  Picts  and  Scots.  The  Saxons  consented 
to  aid  them ;  but,  in  turn,  became  their  conquerors.     At  the 

Questions.— When  and  by  whom  was  England  first  visited  ?  How 
were  they  received  ?  Describe  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  What  was 
tlu'clmracter  oCtlio  Roman  rule  in  Britain  ?    Who  next  visited  Kngland? 
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cud  of  two  hundrod  years  tlicy  wore  masters  of  tlie  whole 
country,  and  divided  it  into  seven  kingdoms,  called  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy.  About  this  time  Christianity  was  introduced  into 
Britain,  a  id  the  mysterious  worship  of  the  Druids  gradually 
ceased.  The  Heptarchy  continued  fur  about  two  hundred 
years,  when  the  seven  kingdoms  were  united  into  one,  under 
Egbert,  a  Saxon  king,  a.d.  823. 

3.  The  Bancs. — Near  this  time,  a.d.  787,  a  warlike  people 
from  Denmark  and  Norway  made  a  descent  upon  the  coasts  of 
England.*  They  harassed  the  country  for  many  years,  until 
the  celebrated  King  Alfred  the  Great,  a.d.  896,  drove  them 
from  the  kingdom.  With  great  sagacity  he  constructed  a  fleet 
of  small  ships,  with  which  he  attacked  and  defeated  the  Danes 
before  they  could  land  upon  the  coast.  In  this  way  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  England's  naval  supremacy,  which  from 
that  day  to  the  present  has  been  nobly  maintained.  For  160 
years  after  Alfred's  death,  the  Danes  and  Anglo-Saxon  inhabi- 
tants fiercely  contended,  with  more  or  less  success,  for  the 
mastery  of  England.  At  length,  in  1006,  a  third  combatant 
appeared  upon  the  field,  who  ultimately  decided  the  contest. 

4.  The  Norman  Conqnest. — William,  a  duke,  or  leader,  of 
the  Normans,  or  Northmen,  a  branch  of  the  Danes,  which  had 
settled  in  France,  claimed  the  throne  of  England,  which  had 
been  unjustly  left  to  him,  instead  of  to  Edgar,  by  King  Edward 
the  Confessor.  On  the  death  of  King  Edward,  William  invaded 
England  and  defeated  Harold  H,  Edward's  unlawful  suc- 
'  .>ssor,  who  thus  became  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings.  William 
the  First,  now  called  the  Conqueror,  divided  the  country  among 
hk  principal  adherents,  and  made  them  barons,  or  feudal 


*  Being  from  the  north  of  Europe,  thoy  wore  called  Northmen ;  and, 
from  their  warlike  supremacy  at  sea,  they  were  also  known  as  the  sea- 
kings.  During  some  of  their  expeditions,  those  Northmen  are  said  to 
have  reached  America,  by  way  of  Iceland. 


4 


Questions.— What  religious  change  took  place  about  this  time?  I  e« 
scribe  the  next  invaders,  and  what  they  did.  For  what  are  wo  indebted 
to  King  Alfred?    What  other  invasion  took  place?   What  was  its  effects? 
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lords  of  tlic  soil.  For  about  100  years,  William  and  his  suc- 
cessors ruled  England  with  great  severity.  During  this 
period  the  Crusades  commenced.*  The  Norman  kings  were 
succeeded,  A.n.  1154,  hy  a  branch-line  called  the  Plantage- 
nets,  so  named  from  Henry  II  (Flantagenet),  son  of  Matilda, 
the  heiress  to  the  throne. 

5.  The  Plantagenets  ruled  England  for  alK)ut  250  years. 
Their  united  rei^n  is  celebrated  for  several  memorable  events : 
1st.  The  Conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II.  2nd.  The  grant- 
ing, by  King  John,  of  Magna  Charta,  or  the  great  charter  of 
liberties,  which  we  enjoy  to  this  very  day.  3rd.  The  first 
assembling  of  Parliament  by  Henry  III.  4th.  The  Conquest 
of  Wales  by  Edward  I.  And  5th.  The  then  decisive  battle  of 
Bannockburn  in  Scotland,  and  the  heroic  battles  of  Crecy 
and  Poitiers  in  France. 

6.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses. \ — This  celebrated  civil  war  com- 
menced in  1455,  between  two  rival  claimants  for  the  English 
Crown,  and  their  adherents,  and  lasted  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
fruitlessly  deluging  the  land  with  blood.  It  was  finally 
brought  to  a  close  in  1485,  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Bosworth 
Field;  and  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  victorious  Henry 
Tudor  of  York  to  Elizabeth  of  Lancaster, — representatives  of 
the  White  and  Red  roses.  The  most  celebrated  events  of  these 
times  were,  the  Religious  Reformation  in  Germany,  which 
spread  to  England;  the  first  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Eng. 
lish,  by  John  WycklifFe ;  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing 

*  The  Crusades  (from  crax,  a  cross)  wero  projected  by  Peter  the  Hermit, 
a  French  officer  of  Amiens,  who  turned  pilgrim,  and  travelled  in  the  Holy 
Land.  On  his  return  he  induced  Pope  Urban  to  convene  the  Council 
which  in  1094,  authorized  him  to  rouse  Europe  to  expel  the  Saracens 
from  I'alestine.  The  first  Crusade  began  in  1096,  and  the  seventh  and  last 
ended  in  1291.  It  is  estimated  that  about  2,000,000  people  lost  their  lives 
in  these  Crusades. 

t  So  called  from  the  white  and  red  roses,  adopted  as  the  distinctive 
badges  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  combatants  in  the  wars. 

Questions.— Describe  the  celebrated  religious  war.  Wbi  succeeded 
the  Norman  kings?  Sketch  their  roign.  What  civil  war  occurred  in 
li05-85,  aud  explain  its  uume?    Mention  the  noted  events  of  these  times. 
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in  Germany,  and  its  introduction  into  England  5  tlie  battle  of 
Agincourt  in  France,  and  the  subsequent  loss  of  nearly  all  the 
English  possessions  in  that  country. 

7.  The  Tiidors. — With  the  elevation  of  the  Tudor  family  to 
the  throne  of  England  in  1485,  culminating  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  commenced  one  of  the  most  memorable  pe  )ds  in 
English  history.  With  it  also  commences  the  history  of 
America.  For  it  was  to  Henry  VII,  when  other  sovereigns 
refused,  that  Columbus  applied  for  aid  in  his  notable  attempt 
to  discover  a  new  world.  Being  mortified  to  find  that  he  had 
lost  this  golden  opportunity  of  linking  his  name  with  the 
most  famous  event  of  his  times,  Henry,  in  1496,  commissioned 
John  Cabot  to  visit  the  New  World,  and  make  discoveries 
therein.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
half-brother  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  sailed  to  Newfoundland, 
and  in  the  queen's  name  first  planted  the  red-cross  flag  in  the 
New  World,  and  took  formal  possession  of  the  island  in  her 
majesty's  name.  Afterwards,  a  place  further  south,  known 
by  the  Indians  as  Moscosa,  was  discovered  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  by  him  named  Virginia,  after  the  queen. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Summary  Sketch  of  French  History  fntil  the  Discovery 
OF  Canada  by  Cartier,  A.  D.  1534. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Conquest  of  Ancient  Gaul — Its  Inhabitants — Early  Dynasties 

—  Wars  with  England — French  Discovery. 

1.  Ancient  Gaul.— 2.  The  Franks.— 3.  The  Merovingian  Dynasty.— 4.  The 
Carlovingian.— 5.  The  Capetian,— 6.  Struggle  with  England.— 7.  Vc- 
riod  of  French  Piscovory. 

1.  Ancient  Gaul. — Although  the  Greeks  and  Romans  early 
colonized  Massalia  (Marseilles)  and  Provincia  (Provence)  in 
Ancient  Gaul,  it  was  not  until  its  entire  conquest  by  Julius 


Questions.- Describe  the  relations  which  existed  between  France  and 
FiUgland.  What  family  next  ruled  England  r*  Mention  the  chief  events 
of  their  united  reign.  How  did  Henry  VII  aid  in  the  discovery  of  America  'f 
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Caisar  that  France  assumed  historical  prominence.  Like 
Enirland,  it  sulTered  from  the  incursions  of  various  neio;hbour- 
ing  tribes.  These  tribes  gradually  became  incorporated  with  the 
inhaljitants,  and  all  were  ultimately  blended  into  one  people. 

2.  The  Franks. — Some  of  the  German  tribes,  which  liad 
spread  themselves  all  over  Ancient  Gaul,  united  as  Franks, 
or  freemen,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  Roman  yoke.  Being 
successful,  this  name  was  adopted  by  the  people  5  and  as 
Franks,  or  French,  they  are  known  at  the  present  day.  Phara- 
niond  and  Merovens  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  kings 
of  the  Franks. 

3.  'The  Merovingian. — This  weak  and  cruel  dynasty  was 
Ibunded  by  Clovis,  the  grandson  of  Merove.is,  who  was  nomi- 
nally the  iirst  Christian  king  of  France.  It  lasted  for  nearly 
two  hundred  and  lifly  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  — 

4.  The  Carlovingian  dynasty,  so  called  from  the  celebrated 
Cluirles  (or  Carlos)  Martel,  its  ibunder.  It  lasted  for  upwards 
of  two  hundred  years;  and  its  kings  were  among  the  most 
tiimous  in  early  French  historv.  The  illustrious  Charlemagne, 
tlie  most  i)owerful  monarch  of  his  times  and  of  his  dynasty, 
liiid  tlie  foundation  of  much  of  the  subsequent  greatness  of 
France.     The  succeeding  dynasty  was  called  — 

5.  The  Capeiian^  from  Hugh  Capet,  duke  of  France,  Count 
ol"  Paris  and  Orleans.  It  commenced  in  987,  and  ended  with 
Louis  Philippe,  in  1818.  It  Avas  under  the  earlier  Capetian 
kings  that  chivalry  and  the  Crusades  took  their  rise.  Philip 
Augustus,  the  most  noted  of  these  kings,  wrested  nearly  the 
whole  of  France  from  King  John  of  England,  and  g,'eatly  con- 
solidated his  kiivjidom.  Lender  the  celebrated  King  Louis  IX 
(called  for  his  many  virtues  St.  Louis),  the  Crusades  were 
ended;  and  during  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair  (1302),  a 
representative  parliament,  or  states-general,  was  tirst  assem 
bk'd,  in  place  of  the  annual  assembly  of  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
Judicial  Parliaments,  or  Courts,  were  also  established. 

(ii)  BSTioNS.— What  is  said  of  Ancient  Caul  f  In  what  respect  was  ancient 
Franco  like  P^nj^land?    What  was  tlu;  origin  ol"  the  Franks?    tlive  an 

iiccountdl  tlit'Mi  rovin/'iiin  ily nasty    cl  the  (\arkivin,c:i:ni ;  ot'tlie  Capetia 
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G.  Struggle  with  England, —  The  following  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  were  remarkable  for  an  heroic  struggle 
between  the  Frencli  and  the  English.  Although  finally  defeated, 
and  restricted  to  their  possession  of  Calais,  the  memorable 
battles  of  Crdcy,  Poitiers,  and  Agincourt  fully  maintained 
the  character  of  the  French  and  English  nations  for  bravery 
and  valour. 

7.  Period  of  French  Discovery.— Dm iwg  the  reign  of  Fran- 
cis I,  the  enlightened  monarch  of  France,  the  French  com- 
menced their  remarkable  career  of  exploration  in  the  New 
World.  French  fishermen  from  Brittany  had  indeed  visited 
Cape  Breton  in  1506  ;  and  in  that  year  Denys,  a  Frenchman, 
drew  a  map  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  but  the  first  voyage 
of  discovery  under  royal  authority  was  made  by  John  Veraz- 
zani  in  1523.  In  consequence  of  that  discovery,  the  French 
laid  formal  claim  to  all  the  lands  and  coasts  visited  by  him. 


\^  CHAPTER  III. 

BiiiEF  References  to  Other  European  History  Connected 
WITH  THE  Discovery  of  America,  A.D.  1492. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Karlij  European  Discovery  and  Commerce — Crusades — Marco 
Polo — First  Modern  Colonies — Slave  Trade. 

1.  other  European  Efforts.— 2.  Causes  leading  to  Early  Discovery.— 3. 
Earliest  Commercial  Nation. — 4.  Rise  of  Commercial  Enterprise.— 
5.  Commerce  and  the  Crusades.— 6.  Marco  Polo  and  his  Career.— 
5.  Other  Exciting  Causesof  Discovery.— 8.  First  Tortuguose  Colonies. 
—9.  Oi'igin  of  the  Slave-Trade. 

1.  Other  European  Efforts. — Although  the  discovery  of  the 
northern  part  of  America,  including  that  which  is  now  called 
British  America  and  the  United  States,  is  due  to  the  English 
and  French  alone,  it  is  proper  briefly  to  refer  to  the  efforts  of 


QUEBTION8.— How  did  the  struggle  with  England  end?  How  did  the 
period  of  French  discovery  commonco  ?  Who  made  the  first  voyage  under 
royal  authority  ?   What  is  said  of  the  other  European  efforts  at  discovery  ? 
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other  European  nutiuiiH  who.^c  earlier  discoveries  in  America 
stimulated  both  tin  French  and  English  to  n-aritime  adven- 
ture and  commercial  enterprise  in  the  new  world. 

2.  Causes  leading  to  Early  Discoveries. — Maritin»e  tastes, 
created  by  a  proximity  to  and  a  faniiliarity  with  the  sea,  in- 
variably lead  to  adventurous  research  and  to  deeds  of  daring. 
It  was  so  with  tlie  Phrenicians*  and  Northmen  in  early  times  j 
with  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  in  the  middle  ages;  and 
with  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  England  in  later  times. 
It  is  so  with  every  commercial  people  at  the  present  day. 

3.  Earliest  Commercial  Nation. — The  Phaniicians  coasted 
along  the  Mediterranean  until  they  were  familiar  with  its  prin- 
cipal outlines  and  headlands,  and  with  the  configuration  of 
the  neighbouring  coasts.  They  then  ventured  out  beyond  the 
'^Pillars  of  Hercules,"1  to  the  tin-islands  of  Britain.  The 
Northmen,  from  forays  along  their  own  coast,  made  a  de- 
scent upon  those  of  their  neighbours;  and,  having  fearlessly 
launched  out  into  the  ocean  as  far  as  Iceland,  are  supposed 
to  have  reached  Greenland,  and  even  to  have  gone  as  far  south 
on  the  American  coast  as  Massachusetts,  in  986  and  1004. 

4.  Rise  of  Commercial  Enterprise. — The  invasion  and  con- 
quests by  Greece  and  Rome  in  Asia,  no  less  than  the  inroads 
of  northern  tribes  into  southern  and  western  Europe,  spread 
abroad  some  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  other  lands  and  of 
their  reputed  riches.  The  knowledge  was  soon  turned  to 
account  by  the  more  sagacious  and  enlightened  nations;  and 
thus  commercial  enterprise  took  its  rise.  In  such  a  pursuit, 
some  nations  would  naturally  take  the  lead.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  celebrated  republic  of  Venice,  whose 


*  The  Phoenicians  of  history  were  the  Oauaanites  ol"  Scripture.    They 
I  occupied  the  northern  coast  of  Palestine. 

t  Lofty  headlands  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Africa,  near  the  Straits  of 
(jibraltar. 

Questions.— What  led  to  the  early  discoveries?    Who  were  the  first 
navigators?    What  is  said  of  the  earliest  commercial  nation,  and  of  iie 
I  iftncient  names  ?   What  led  to  the  rise  of  commercial  enterprise  in  Europe  ? 
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cliief  glory  was  its  pre-cniincncc  in  tlie  coiiinierciiil  riviilry  of 
the  times.  It  soon  distanced  all  competitors,  and  for  a  loni; 
time  monopolized  the  trade  between  Europe  and  the  East. 

5.  Commerce  and  the  Crusades. — The  interruption  of  this 
commerce  by  the  irruptions  into  Europe  of  the  Arabs,  or 
Saracens,  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased 
conmiercial  activity  which  followed  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
crusades.  The  conveyance  of  troops  and  war-material  alone, 
greatly  developed  the  maritime  skill  and  ability,  not  only  of 
those  nations  engaged  in  the  contest,  but  also  of  other  sur- 
rounding maritime  nations. 

6.  Marco  Polo  and  his  Career. — The  successful  efforts,  about 
this  time,  of  the  Tartars,  under  the  celebrated  Genghis  Khan, 
to  extend  their  conquest  from  Asia  into  Europe,  brought  them 
and  the  Christian  nations  into  contact;  and  propositions  were 
made  that  thev  should  unite  against  the  Saracens  and  drive 
them  out  of  Palestine.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to  the  Great 
Khan  by  the  Pope,  and  by  St.  Louis  of  France.  Their  conning 
overland  opened  a  new  channel  of  communication  with  the 
East,  and  induced  two  brothers,  by  the  name  of  Polo,  to  ex- 
plore it.  They  took  with  them,  on  their  return  into  China, 
Marco,  a  son  of  one  of  the  brothers,  wdiO  entered  into  the  active 
service  of  the  Khan.  Nearly  thirty  years  afterwards  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Genoese.  While  in  prison,  he  wrote 
such  accounts  of  his  travels  and  adventures  in  the  Westorn 
Pacific  as  greatly  stimulated  that  spirit  of  enterprise  and  dis- 
covery which  led  afterwards  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 

7.  Other  exciting  Causes  of  Discovery. — The  glowing  ac- 
counts of  Eastern  riches,  brought  back  from  Asia  l)y  various 
travellers,  induced  Europeans  from  all  parts  of  the  west  and 
south  to  visit  it.  The  splendour  and  luxury  which  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Arabs  or  Saracens  (785),  and  allerwards  by  the 
Moors  on  their  conquest  of  Spain  (1238),  attracted  many  persons 


t 


Questions.— Which  nation  took  the  load?  How  did  the  Crusades 
allect  commerce?  What  brought  tlie Tartars  and  Europeans  into  contact? 
Sketch  the  career  ol"  tlie  Polo  lamib'.    W hat  led  to  further  di^:ooveries '^ 
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(hither.  These  persons  brought  with  Iheiu  a  variety  of  know- 
ledge of  other  countries,  and  stimulated  a  desire  for  more.  Tlie 
introduction  of  the  mariner's  cor.. pass  into  Europe,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  greatly  aitled  the  adventurous  trader  to  extend 
his  voyage,  and  to  seek  out  new  and  distant  places  of  trade. 

8.  First  Portuguese  Colonies. — The  conquests  in  tlie  Spanish 
peninsula  by  the  Moors,  led  to  reprisals.  The  Portuguese 
took  and  held  the  Moorish  port  of  Cueta,  in  Africa,  and  from 
thence  extended  their  discoveries  along  the  coast  and  to  the 
islands  of  W.  Africa.  Some  of  these  islands  were  known  to  the 
Normans,  and  even  to  the  ancients;  for  the  first  meridian  was 
mentioned  by  Ilipparchus,  140  B.C.,  as  being  Ferro,  the  most 
westerly  of  the  "Fortunate  "  (now  known  as  the  Canary)  Isles. 
These  islands  were  afterwards  re-discovered  l)y  Bethencourt,  a 
Norma]),  about  A.D.  1400.  His  descendants  sold  them  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  took  possession  of  them  in  1483 ;  but  it  was 
the  Portuguese  who  colonized  both  the  Madeira  and  Cape  de 
Verd  islands.  They  shared  in  the  belief  that  Asia  might  be 
reached  by  coasting  along  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  for- 
mally applied  to  the  Pope  for  a  grant  ''of  ail  lands  or  islands, 
peopled  by  Mahometans  and  Pagans,  lying  between  Cape  Bo- 
jador  and  the  East  Indies."  In  their  after-efforts  to  carry  out 
this  project,  Bartholomew  Diaz,  a  Portuguese,  discovered  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope, — five  years  after  the  discovery  of  America. 

0.  Oriyin  of  the  Slave^ Trade. — In  1441,  the  Portuguese, 
sailing  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  reached  Cape  Blanco;  and, 
having  taken  some  Moorish  prisoners,  they  exchanged,  or 
ransomed,  thein  the  next  year  tor  gold-dust  and  negroes.  In 
this  way  commenced,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  baneful 
traffic  in  negroes,  which  was  afterwards  extended  to  North 
and  South  America,  including  Canada,  Acadie  (or  Acadia),  and 
the  West  India  Islands,  but  which  is  now  happily  abolished 
throughout  the  entire  British  and  French  dominions. 

Questions.— What  led  to  the  planting  of  Portuguese  colonies  in 
Africa?  What  is  said  of  the  islands  of  the  African  coast?  When  wa§ 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  discovered?    State  the  origin  of  the  slave-trade. 
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Part  II. 

Era  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Voyages  and  Piscoveriks  of  Christopher  CoLUMiu'ri. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Early  Discoveries — Career  of  Columbus. 

1.  Christopher  Columbus,— 2.  Progress  of  Geographical  Knowledge.— 
3.  Early  Efforts  of  Columbus— 4.  Religious  Objects  of  the  Expedition. 
5.  Voyage  of  Columbus.— 6.  Further  Discoveries  of  Columbus. 

1.  Christopher  Columhus.—A.hov\i  tliis  time  (1441),  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  the  future  discoverer  of  America,  was  born  in 
Genoa,  a  seaport  in  Northern  Italy.  In  Lisbon,  whither  he 
'went,  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  making  of  maps  and  globes, 

and  thus  greatly  contributed  to 
the  information  and  success  of 
the  Portuguese  navigators.  He 
framed  rules  for  the  calculation 
of  latitude  and  longitude  by 
sailors,  when  at  sea  out  of  sight 
of  land.  He  also  sailed  on  voy- 
ages down  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  otherwise  became  familiar 
with  the  sea  to  the  westward. 

2.  The  Progress  of  Geograph- 
ical Knoioledge  up  to  this  time 
was  slow;  but  it  had  at  length  reached  a  point  which  excited 
great  curiosity  in  the  minds  of  all  scholarly  and  intelli- 
gent men.  From  Marco  Polo's  statements,  it  was  known  that 
an  ocean  lay  to  the  east  of  Asia.  The  reputed  discoveries 
of  countries  far  to  the  westward,  which  had  been  made  by  the 

QuKSTio:\s.— What  notable  birth  occurred  about  the  year  1441?  Give 
a  sketch  of  the  early  career  of  Christopher  Columbus.  Trace  the  pro- 
gress in  geographical  knowledge  in  Europe  up  to  the  time  of  Columbus. 


Christopher  Columbus. 
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Northmen,  hy  way  of  Iceland,  together  with  tiie  slalemenl.s  of 
one  of  tljcse  Northmen  wlio  was  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
south  amongst  civilized  pco])le,  fully  impressed  the  naviga- 
tors of  the  perio<l  witli  the  belief  that  these  countries  were 
situated  in  or  near  Asia.  Tliis  belief  was  based  upon  the 
descriptions  of  Southern  Asia  by  Ptolemy,  contirmed  as  tliey 
were  by  the  statement  of  Marco  Polo,  that  Asia  extended  far 
eastward  into  the  ocean.  On  globes  constructed  at  this  time, 
''Cipango"  (Japan)  was  placed  within  70  degrees  of  the 
Azores,  and  *' India  extra  Gangem  "  within  i)0 ;  instead  of 
more  than  double  that  number  of  degrees,  as  they  really  are. 
From  these  islands,  therefore,  lying  away  in  the  Atlantic, 
east  of  Africa  and  west  of  Europe,  it  was  easy  to  imagine 
that  the  distance  to  Asia  was  so  short,  that  a  navigator,  with 
a  little  bravery  and  perseverance,  would  soon  traverse  it. 

3.  Early  Efforts  of  Cohtmhns. — It  was  under  a  belief  of 
these  facts  that  Columbus  lirst  applied  to  the  King  of  Portugal 
for  means  to  prosecute  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  India.  Hav- 
ing failed  to  induce  either  him  or  Henry  VII  of  England  to  do 
so,  he  sought  the  aid  of  the  court  of  Spain.  After  seven  years 
of  disappointment,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  inducing  Isabella, 
the  noble-minded  Queen  of  Spain,  to 
devote  a  portion  of  her  own  Cas- 
tilian  patrimony  to  the  success  of 
his  scheme  of  discovery. 

4.  Religious  Objects  of  the  Expc- 
dition. — So  strongly  impressed  was 
Colnndtns  with  the  Christian  char- 
acter and  objects  of  his  mission, 
that  he  proposed  to  consecrate  the 
treasure  which  he  expected  to  ob- 
tain in  tlie  progress  of  his  discov- 
eries, to  the  pious  purpose  of  rescu- 


Queou  Isab(flla  of  Spain. 


QuEBTiOTss.— What  was  supposed  to  be  the  position  of  Soutliern  Asia? 
Give  the  anciont  name  of  Japan.  What  were  the  early  eflbrts  of  Columbus '( 
Describe  the  views  ofColunibus  as  to  the  religious  objectis  of  the  expeditiou. 
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ing  the  Holy  Sqmlclire  at  Jt'ruHalcMii  from  tho  hands  of  (lie 
infidel  Saracens.  His  own  immediate  design  in  undertaking 
this  voyage  to  Asia — or  India,  as  it  was  then  called — was  to 
convert  the  Great  Khan  of  Tartary  and  his  subjects  to  Chris- 
tianity; and  for  this  purpose  Columbus  actually  took  out 
letters  with  liim  to  that  inonarcli.  He  even  regarded  the 
signitication  of  his  own  name,  Christo-terens,  and  CoUunbo, 
as  an  indication  of  the  Divine  will  in  raising  him  up  for  this 
great  mission  to  Christianize  the  heathen. 

5.  Voyage  of  Columbus. — The  port  of  Palos  in  Spain  was 
selected  as  the  place  of  embarkation.  For  some  misdemean- 
our, this  port  was 
required,  as  a  pen- 
alty, to  fu/nish  lor 
royal  use  two  small 
vessels  tor  a  vear. 


After  repeated  de- 
lays and  discour- 
agements, a  little 
^^^^^  fleet  of  three  vessels 
was,  by  the  aid  of 
The  Fleet  of  Columbus.  the    )>rothers    Pin- 

zon, — two  courageous  navigators, — got  ready  for  sea;  and 
on  the  3rd  of  August,  1492,  Columbus  set  sail  on  l)is  me- 
morable voyage.  On  leaving  the  harbour  he  steered  directly 
for  tlie  Canary  Islands,  where  lie  arrived  on  tlie  9tli.  Here 
lie  remained  until  the  6th  of  September,  making  repairs.  On 
the  9th  of  that  month  he  passed  Ferro,  the  last  of  the  Canary 
Isles,  and,  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  and  awe,  struck  out 
into  the  unknown  Atlantic.  For  several  days  the  ships  glided 
rapidly  along  in  their  course,  and,  with  the  aid  of  tlie  steady 
irade-winds,  quickly  increased  their  distance  from  Europe. 
Apprehension  and  alarm  arose  on  every  side  at  the  unvarying 

QuKSTfONS.— Mention  the  port  of  embarkation.  Why  was  it  selected? 
Who  accompanied  Columbus?  Mention  the  number  of  ships,  and  date  of 
sailing,    Where  did  Columbus  stop  for  repairs?    When  did  he  set  out? 
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course  ol'the  wind, — at  the  increasinf^  length  olthe  voyage, — at 
the  variation  of  the  needle  of  the  compass,  and  at  other  occur- 
rences, wliich  the  superstitious  sailors  regarded  as  ominous  of 
evih     Columbus  was  daily  beset  by  the  mutinous  murmurs 
and  diseonteni  of  his  crew.      His  courageous  spirit,  and  re- 
ligious belief  in  a  special  providence  in  his  favour,  kept  him 
calm  and  tirni  in  the  midst  of  the  painful  uncertainty  and 
treacherous  fears  of  iiis  comrades.   Time  after  time,  the  morn- 
ing haze  and  the  evening  cloud-bank,  revealing  a  fancied  coast 
or  island,   beguiled  the  mutinous  sailors  from  their  fatal  pur- 
pose, and  raised  the  hopes  of  all,  to  l)e  again  dashed  down  in 
bitter  disaj)pointment  and  chagrin.     Thus  the  weary  days  and 
nights  wore  on,  until  Columbus  himself  almost  faltered  in  his 
purpose.     At  length  a  day,  long  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
great  nations,  dawned  upon  the  little  fleet*,  and  at  the  sight  of 
the  twigs  and  branches  of  some  drilling  timber, — like  the  olive- 
branch  to  Noah  in  the  ark, — the  spirits  of  the  dispirited  and 
mutinous  seamen  revived.     As  night  drew  on,  the  keen  eyes 
of  the  commander — made  doubly  sensitive  by  long  and  weary 
watching — detected  the  glimmer  of  a  beacon-ligiit,  as  it  glanced 
in  the  uncertain  gloom  of  midnight.     Oh,  how  long  and  pain- 
ful were  those  hours  of  suspense  to  the  almost  fainting  heart 
of  Colundjus !      At   length,  as  the  tv/ilight  advanced,   hope 
dawned  upon  the  expectant  mariners ;  and,  ere  the  sun  ap- 
peared  above  the   horizon,    the   impassioned   voices  of   the 
crews  shouted,  in  tumultuous  joy,  the  thrilling  words  ''Land! 
land!''     And  so  it  was:  there  lay  before  them  a  beauteous 
island  of  the  New  World,  revealed  in  all  the  loveliness  of  a 
tropical  clime.     On  that  memorable  day,  the  11th  of  October, 
1 192,  Columbus  left  his  ship,  and,  with  great  religious  fervour, 
kissed  the  soil  on  his  landing,  and  planted  the  flag  of  Spain  on 
the  Island  of  San  Salvador,  in  the  Bahama  group.  With  enthu- 
siastic joy  the  crews  chanted  the  Tc  Deum,  in  a  spirit  of  devout 


Questions.— Describe  the  state  of  feeling  on  board  the  little  fleet. 
UoAv  did  Columbus  control  his  companiong?  Mention  the  circumstances 
iindfir  v/hicU  C'olumbuj^  Mist  saw  land,    llowdid  he  oxpreeshls  gratitude* 
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tliJinkt'uliu'HK  for  llio  accoinjdi.-^linicnt  of  so  great  an  event, 
and  8i)cni  davH  in  unrestrained  admiration  and  enjoyment. 
— Such  were  tlie  circuniHtances  under  wliicli  tlie  discovery  of 
tiie  New  World  was  made:  and  sucli  were  the  (htticuUieti 
wliich  Cohuuhus  encountered  in  its  accompHsliment. 

(*>.  Further  Discoveries  of  Columbus. — Columhua  was  (Udijilit- 
ed  willi  the  appearance  of  the  island  and  with  its  inhahitants. 
He  firndy  helieved  that  he  had  reached  an  island  at  the 
extremity  of  India:  and,  with  that  belie!)  he  gave  the  name 
of  Indians  to  the  mild  and  gentle  natives  wOiich  he  found 
there.  He  treateii  them  moHt  kindly,  and  sought  to  ascertain 
from  them  where  they  had  procured  their  gold  ornaments. 
They  pointed  to  the  s<nith,  and  tried  to  convey  to  him  an  idea 
of  the  great  wealth  of  the  king,  and  the  inexhaustible  riches 
of  that  distant  country.  After  exchanging  with  the  natives 
glass  beads  and  other  trinkets,  for  gold  and  cotton,  he  weighed 
anchor  and  proceeded  southward  in  search  of  Marco  Polo's 
famous  island  of  Cipango,  or  Japan.  On  his  way  he  visited 
several  other  of  the  Bahama  islands,  and  at  length  reached 

an  island  called  by  the  natives 
Cuba.  This  he  thought  was 
either  Cipango  itselij  or  the  main 
land  of  India,  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Great  Khan.  After  con- 
sulting his  maps  and  listening 
to  the  pantomimic  descriptions 
of  the  natives,  lie  despatclied 
an  embassy  into  the  interior  in 
search  of  the  city  of  the  sov- 
ereign to  whom  he  had  letters. 
The  embassy  soon  returned  dis- 
appointed; and  Columbus,  after 
again  consulting    the    natives, 


Americus  Vospucius. 
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Questions.— Under  what  impressions  did  Columbus  act  on  landing? 
How  was  lie  received  by  the  inhabitants?  What  did  he  name  them,  and 
\yhy ?    How  did  he  tlien  seek  for  injormatioii ?    What  lUil  ho  nejtt  do? 
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stood  to  the  eastward.  Here  he  discovered  llispaniola,  or 
Hayti,  and  was  kindly  received  by  Gn-a-ca-na-ga-ri,  a  native 
cacique,  or  chieflain.  While  on  the  coast  his  ship  was  wrecked  ; 
hut  out  of  the  pieces  of  the  wreck  he  constructed  a  small 
li)rt  to  protect  his  crew,  an(1  also  the  generous  natives,  against 
the  fierce  Caribs,  a  neighbouring  tribe  of  which  lie  had  lieard. 
He  manned  the  little  Ibrt  with  the  guns  of  the  ship,  and  left, 
half  the  crew,  who  wished  to  remain,  on  the  island.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  set  sail  for  I'ahjs,  where,  after  many  adventures, 
he  arrived,  by  way  of  the  Azores  and  Portugal,  on  the  15th  of 
March,  \4\K], — having  been  absent  from  Spain  seven  months 
and  twelve  days. 

7.  Amencus  Vcspudus^  a  distinguished  Florentine  navi- 
gator and  scholar,  made  tour  voyages  to  the  New  World. 
Having,  in  the  year  after  tlie  death  of  Columbus,  when  his 
statements  could  not  be  refuted,  written  an  eloquent  account 
of  his  voyages,  in  which  he  falsely  claimed  the  honour  of 
having  made  a  separate  voyage  himself)  and  thus  to  have  first 
reached  the  main  land,  the  continent  was,  by  com)non  usage, 
named  after  him.     He  died  in  1514. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Voyages  of  the  Cabots,  Corteheat.,  Verazzani,  Cartier, 

RoBERVALj  AND  OTHERS. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Dlscoocry  of  Newfoundland j  Canada,  and  other  imrts  of 

New  France. 

1.  Cabot's  Discovery  of  Newfoundland.— 2.  Cortoreal's  Voyages.— 3.  Ver- 
azzani'rt  Voyage.— 4.  Carticr's  Discovery  of  Canada.— 5.  Cartier's 
Further  Discoveries. — 6.  Cartier  and  Donnacona.— 7.  Cartier  at  Ho- 
cliolaga.— 8.  Returns  to  France.— 9.  Expedition  of  Koberval.- 10. 
Other  Futile  Expeditions, 

1.  Cabofs  Discovery  of  Newfoundland. — The  news  of  the 
notable  discovery  of  Columbus  soon  reached  England,  then  a 

Questions.- On  leaving  the  island,  in  what  direction  did  Columbus 
steer?  Mention  his  next  discoveries.  At  what  places  did  Columbus  touch 
on  his  way  home?    How  and  why  was  the  name  "America  "  first  given? 
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Sebastian  Cabot, 


nuiritinie  pcvver  of  inferior  nupor- 
taiice.  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian 
rnercliant,  resident  at  Bristol, 
fired  with  a  spirit  of  emulation, 
sought  for  and  obtained  a  coniinis- 
sion  in  149G,  from  Henry  VII,  to 
make  a  voyafje  to  the  New  World. 
Henr}',  mortified  to  find  that,  by 
having  refused  to  aid  Columbus  in 
his  great  undertaking,  he  had  lost 
a  notable  opportunity  of  linking 
Ins  name  with  a  memorable  discovery,  the  uiore  readily  entered 
into  Cabot's  scheme.  In  June,  1497,  Cabot  left  Bristol  Mhh 
his  son  Sebastian.  On  the  24th  of  June,  he  reached  a  coast 
which  he  named  Prima  Vista,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  some  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  the  northern  part  of 
Trinity  Bay  coast,  Newfoundland.  On  St.  John's  day,  he  came 
to  an  island,  which  he  named  St.  Jean,  or  St.  John,  (after- 
wards Prince  Edward).  By  virtue  of  Cabot's  discoveriei^-, 
the  English  first  laid  claim  to  these  islands.  In  1498, 
Sebastian  Cabot*  made  a  second  voyage,  and  sailed  as 
far  north  as  Hudson  Bay,  on  his  way  to  China.  Un- 
able to  proceed  farther,  he  turned  southward  as  far  ;m 
Florida,  and,  on  his  way  thither,  touched  at  Newfoundland, 
which  he  named  Ba-ca-le-os, — the  native,  as  well  as  the  Breton, 


*  Sebastian  Cabot,  son  of  the  foregoing,  Sir  John  Cabot,  and  a  moro 
celebrated  navigator  than  his  father,  was  born  in  England  in  1477.  IFo 
sailed  with  his  father  from  Bristol,  in  1497,  and  passed  down  the  coast  of 
America  from  latitude  50"  to  latitude  30°.  Under  the  patronage  of  Spain, 
he  made  a  voyage  in  1525,  as  far  south  as  the  Brazils.  Having  entered 
the  River  La  Plata,  he  erected  a  fort  at  St.  Salvador,  which  he  had  dis- 
covered and  named.  lie  was  a  very  distinguished  navigator;  and  to  him 
we  arc  indebted  for  having  first  det(,'Cted  the  variation  of  the  mariner's 
compass.  Having  published  a  volume,  containing  an  account  of  his 
voyages  and  discoveries,  he  died  in  1557,  aged  80. 


QUE9TIUN8.-  What  led  to  the  expedition  of  the  Cabots?  Describe  the 
course  of  their  voyage.  What  places  did  Sebastian  Cabot  discover li* 
Sketch  his  lil'e.     \\  hat  \vix<  poouliar  about  the  name  given  NowfouudlanU ' 
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or  Basque,  name  for  codfi.sh,  wliich  abounds  on  the  coast. 
From  this  circumstance  it  is  supposed  that  the  Breton  fisher- 
men had  freque!itcd  these  shores  Ijefore  they  were  visited  by 
Sebastian  Cabot. 

2.  Cortd'eaVs  Voyages. — In  1500,  Gaspard  Cortereal,  a  Por- 
tuguese,* made  a  voyage  to  Laljrador,  Newfoundland,  and  New 
England.  Slavery  being  an  important  trai^c  with  the  Portu- 
guese, Cortereal  captured  fifty  Indians,  whom  he  sold  as  slaves 
on  his  return  to  Europe,  lie  made  a  second  voyage  in  1501, 
and  having  reached  Hudson  Strait,  was  never  afterwards 
heard  of.  Ilic  brother  Michael  also  perished  in  1502,  while 
endeavouring  to  seek  him  out  and  rescue  him. 

'^.  Verazzanis  Vot/ar/e.^ — About  this  time  the  value  of  the 
cod-tisheries  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
French  5  and  in  150G  and  1508  tht  visit- 
ed the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  In  1524, 
John  Verazzani,  a  Florentine  navigator, 
in  command  of  lour  French  vessels,  made 
a  voyage  to  America.  Under  the  patron- 
age of  Francis  I,,  in  1525  he  made  a 
second  voyage,  and  explored  more  than 
2,000  miles  of  coast,  from  34^  down  to 
50^,  and  returned  to  France  during  that 
year.  In  consequence  of  these  discoveries  by  Verazzani,  the 
French  king  claimeil  possession  of  all  places  visited  by  him. 


John  Verazzani. 


*  Gaspard  Cortereal,  a  Tortugnese,  was  despatched  from  Lisbon  by  the 
king  of  Tortugal.  in  1500.  He  discovered  Labrador  and  Greenhmd. 
(His  father  is  said  to  have  discovered  Ts'ewfoundland  in  146^1)  He  again 
U'ft  Lisbon  in  1501,  but  was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 

t  John  Verazzani  was  a  Florentine  navigator  in  tlio  service  of  France. 
In  1524,  he  took  jiossession  of  the  coast  IVora  Carolina  to  Nova  Scotia,  and 
called  it  New  France.  Ilavin;.'  giv<'n  spirituous  liiiuors  to  the  natives  at 
one  place,  they  called  it  ^Miin-uii-ha-tan.  or  place  of  drunkenness,— after- 
wards contracted  to  INIanluUtan  Island,  now  tho  site  of  the  city  of  Now 
York.    He  made  another  voyage  in  1525,  but  never  retunu'd. 


jscribe  tin? 
discover y 
nudland' 


Questions.-  Mention  the  chief  incidents  of  Cortereal's  voyages.  How 
did  he  treat  the  Indians?  What  afterwards  became  of  him?  Describe 
Vera/zaul's  voyage,    Give  a  sketch  of  Corteron.l  and  \'erazzani's  lives. 


J I 
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He  made  a  tliird  voyage  in  tlie  same  year,  but  never  again 
returned  to  France.    What  became  of  him  lias  never  been 
fully  known. 
4.  Cartier's  Discover}/  of  Canada.— The  supposed   ill  fate 

of  Verazzani  deterred  the  French  for 
many  years  from  any  further  attempt 
to  explore  the  New  World.  Nine  years 
afterwards,  however,  in  1534,  Philip 
Chabol,  admiral  of  France,  urged  the 
king,  Francis  I,  not  to  fall  behind  Spain 
in  enterprise,  but  to  establish  a  colony 
in  the  New  Workl.  He  recommended 
to  the  king  Jacques  Cartier,  a  noted 
navigator  of  St.  Malo,  to  command  an 
expedition  of  discovery  to  the  New  World.*  The  Emperor 
Charles  V  of  Spain,  and  Joam  IH  of  Portugal,  having  already 
occupied  the  field,  protested,  however,  against  the  projected 
expedition  of  Francis  I,  who  sarcastically  replied,  ''I  should 
like  to  see  the  clause  in  our  Father  Adam's  will  and  testa- 
ment which  bequeaths  to  my  royal  brothers  alone  so  vast  a 
heritage."  At  length  on  the  20th  of  April,  1534,  Cartier  left 
St.  Malo,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Britanny,  with  two  ships. 


Jacques  Cartier. 


*  Jacques  Cartier,  the  discoverer  of  Canada,  was  born  at  St.  Malo,  in 
France,  in  1500.  He  was  despatched  to  the  west  by  Francis  I,  in  1534.  On 
the  20th  April,  he  sailed  from  St.  Malo,  reached  Newfoundland  on  the  10th 
May,  the  Bay  des  Chaleurs  on  the  9th  July,  and  the  coast  of  Gasp6  on  the 
24th.  He  returned  to  France  in  August.  He  made  his  second  voyage  in 
1535;  and  on  the  festival  of  St.  Laurent,  in  August,  he  reached  a  bay  of 
the  gulf  and  river,  which,  in  honour  of  the  day,  he  called  the  St.  Lawrence. 
In  September  ho  reached  Stadacona,  the  present  site  of  Quebec,  where 
Donnaoona,  an  Algonquin  chief,  welcomed  him;  and  in  October  he  visited 
Hochelaga,  two  or  three  miles  below  the  site  of  Montreal,  where  a  chief 
of  the  Huron  Indians  welcomed  him.  He  very  soon  afterwards  returned 
to  France,  forcibly  taking  with  him  the  chief,  Donnacona.  In  1541,  as 
second  in  command  to  M.  do  Rol)erval,  ho  again  visited  Canada;  but 
having  met  with  many  disasters,  he  returned  to  France,  and  died  soon  after. 

Questions.— "What  finally  led  to  the  despatch  of  another  expedition 
to  America  from  France?  Was  it  opposed?  What  did  Francis  1  say? 
When,,  and  from  what  plfice,  did  Cartier  sail  from  Europe  ?  Sketch  his  life. 
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Twenty  days  after,  he  reached  a  cape  on  the  Newfoundland 
coast,  which  he  named  Bona  Vista.  He  turned  southwards  for 
a  short  distance,  and  then  northwards  to  the  Strait  of  Belle 
Isle.  Passing  through  this  strait,  lie  turned  southwards 
until  he  reached  a  coast,  now  known  as  that  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. Here,  on  the  9th  of  July,  he  entered  a  Bay,  in 
proceeding  up  which,  he  and  his  companions  experienced 
such  intense  heat  that  he  called  it  the  '^Baie  des  Cha- 
leurs."  Passing  northwards  out  of  this  bay,  he  rounded 
the  peninsula,  and,  on  the  21:th  of  July,  landed  on  the  coast 
since  known  as  ''Gasp6," — an  Indian  name  for  Land's  end. 
There  he  erected  a  cross  thirty  feet  high,  on  which  he 
placed  a  shield  bearing  the  fleur-de-lis  and  an  inscription,  as 
emblematical  of  the  new  sovereignty  of  France  in  America, 
Thus  was  accomplished  a  most  memorable  event;  and  thus 
was  Canada  silently  and  unconsciously  incorporated  into  a 
mighty  empire.  Thus  too  was  completed  that  three-fold  act 
of  discovery  in  America,  which,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
placed  side  by  side  on  a  vast  unknown  continent,  the  symbols 
of  the  sovereignty  of  three  of  tlie  greatest  nations  of  Europe. 
Thus,  without  hindrance,  Sj.ain  in  the  West  Indies,  England 
in  Newfoundland,  and  France  in  Can- 
ada, planted  each  their  foot  upon  the 
virgin  soil  of  a  new  world,  eager  to 
develop  upon  a  broad  and  open  field 
the  industry  and  enterprise  of  their 
separate  nationalities. 

.5.  Cartiers  Further  Discoveries. — 
Cartier  did  not  long  remain  on  the 
Gasp6  coast.    He,  however,  made  a 


Cartier's  Ship. 


little  further  exploration,  and  then, 

taking  with  him  two  natives,  turned 

his  lace  homewards.      These  two  natives  having  told  him  of 

(he  existence  of  a  great  river  leading  so  far  up  into  the  coun- 

QuESTioNS.— Depcribc  the  course  of  Cartier's  voyage.  At  what  place 
in  Canada  did  ho  land?  Ilow  did  he  there  assert  the  sovereignty  of 
france':'    Whrtt  is  said  of  other  nations';'    "What  did  Cartier  further  do*;* 


! 
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try,  that  "  no  man  had  (so  far  as  they  knew)  ever  yet  traced 
it  to  its  source,"  Cartier  felt  the  more  anxious  to  explore 
it,  and  the  Indian  countries  through  which  it  flowed.  On 
his  return  to  France,  the  news  of  his  discovery,  and  the 
account  given  by  the  two  Indians  of  the  great  river  yet  un- 
explored, were  received  with  so  much  interest,  tluit  on  the 
l!)th  May,  1535,  Cartier  again  left  St.  Malo  in  command  of 
three  ships.  After  a  tempestuous  voyage,  he  arrived  at  New- 
foundland on  the  7th  of  July.  Here  he  waited  for  two  of  his 
ships,  which  had  been  separated  from  him ;  and  on  the  7th 
of  August  he  proceeded  to  explore  the  Gulf  which  he  had  vis- 
ited the  year  before.  On  the  10th,  he  anchored  in  a  bay  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  now  called  St.  John.  To  this  bay  he  gave 
the  name  of  St.  Lawrence, —  having  entered  it  on  the  festival 
of  that  saint.  The  name  thus  given  to  the  little  bay  has  since 
been  applied  to  the  vast  gulf  and  noble  river  which  Cartier  was 
the  first  European  to  discover  and  explore.  On  the  15th  he 
reached  a  large  island,  called  by  the  native  Indians  Natiscotee, 
but  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  L'Assomption,  The  Indian 
name  of  this  island  has  since  been  changed  to  Anticosti  by 
the  French.  On  the  1st  of  September,  Cartier  reached  the 
mouth  of  a  deep  and  gloomy  river,  still  known  by  the  Indian 
name  of  the  Saguenay. 

6.  Cartier  and  Donnacona. — Having  passed  an  island,  which, 
i'rom  the  abundance  of  liazel-imts  found  on  it,  he  called  Isle 
aux  Coudres,  Cartier,  on  the  7th  of  September,  came  to  a  large 
and  fertile  island,  which  was  covered  with  wild  grapes.  To 
this  island  he  cave  the  name  of  Bacchus:  it  is  now  known  as 
the  Isle  of  Orleans.  Here  he  sent  his  two  Gaspe  Indians  ashore 
to  make  enquiries,  and  to  pro})itiate  the  natives  in  favour  of 
the  new-comers.  Next  day  he  was  received  with  friendly 
courtesy  by  the  Algonquin  chief,  Donnacona.  Pushing  a  short 
distance  up  the  stream,  he  moored  his  vessels  for  the  winter 


QuusTioNS.  -Dill  tlie  news  of  Cartier's  clii»coveri»>s  lead  to  anything? 
I  )escribe  tliH  course  of  his  spcond  voyage.  Mention  his  further  diecoverie*. 
Explain  why  l|o  t>avc  certain  nanjos  to  islands  in  the  river  SI,  l-awrenco. 
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in  a  basin  where  the  river  St.  Charles  (whicli  ho  named 
►St.  Croix)  mingles  its  waters  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  In 
the  angle  formed  by  the  confluence  of  these  two  rivers  stood 
the  Indian  village  of  Studacona,  to  which  Cartier  was  welcomed 
by  his  new  friend,  the  Algonquin  chief.  Cartier  was  much 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  with 
the  appearance  of  the  bold  cape  or  headland  which  rose 
almost  perpendicularly  along  the  left,  or  northern,  bank  of  the 
noble  river,  to  which,  at  its  narrowest  part,  the  Indians  had 
given  a  name  since  memorable  as  that  of  Kepec,  or  Quebec, 
which,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  signifies  a  ''strait." 

7.  Cartier  at  Ilochelaga. — Cartier  did  not  long  remain  at 
Stadacona.  Having  heard  of  a  larger  village,  or  kan-na-ta,*  a 
native  encampment,  up  the  river,  he  left  two  of  his  vessels 
behind,  and,  on  the  2nd  of  October,  reached  Hochelaga,  situ- 
ated on  a  large  and  fertile  island,  near  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Montreal.  Here  he  was  well  received  by  upwards  of 
1,000  Huron  Indians,  and  treated  with  much  kindness.  The 
feeble  old  agohaium,  or  chief  of  the  Hurons,  regarded  liim  as 
a  superior  being,  who  was  able  to  renew  his  youth,  and  to 
heal  the  sick.  Many  of  the  sick  were  brought  to  him  to  be 
cured,  and  he,  to  please  the  chief,  touched  them.  He  found 
the  encampment,  or  village,  well  planned  and  admirably 
defended.  Three  miles  beyond  it  stood  a  lofly  hill, — to  which 
lie  gave  the  name  of  Mount  Royal ;  and  from  the  top  of  which 
a  panorama  of  great  beauty  and  extent  spread  out  before  him. 

8.  Return  to  France. — Cartier  did  not  long  remain  at  Iloche- 
laga,  but  returned   to   Quebec   early  in   October.      Fearing 

*  The  Algonquin  Indians  at.  Stadacona  (Quebec)  having  thus  intimated 
to  Cartier  that  Kannata,  a  collection  of  wigwams,  or  native  Huron  village, 
was  farther  up  the  river,  he  probably  understood  them  to  apply  that 
word  to  the  whole  country  lying  beyond  him.  Hence,  in  this  way,  it  i?^ 
likely  that  the  name  Kannata,  or  Canada,  was  given  to  the  entire  country 
which  Cartier  was  then  engaged  in  exploring. 


QUKSTioKS.— Describe  Cartier's  visit  to  Donnacona  and  his  village. 
J'.xplaln  the  Indian  name  of  Quebec.  Give  particulars  of  the  supposed 
derivation  of  the  name  of  Canada.     Describe  Cartier's  vi:-ut  to  Ilochelaga. 
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hostilities,  lie  made  a  strong  enclosure  near  his  ships,  and 
placed  cannon  in  position  to  defend  it.  During  the  following 
winter  his  men  suffered  much  from  cold  and  disease ;  he  was 
therefore  anxious  to  return  to  France.  On  the  3rd  of  May  he 
erected  a  cross,  with  the  arms  of  France  upon  it,  in  token  of  liav- 
ing  taken  possession  of  the  country  on  behalf  of  his  sovereign. 
He  then  suddenly  seized  Donnacona  and  four  other  Indians, 
and  on  the  Gth  of  May  proceeded  down  the  river,  but  did  not 
reach  St.  Malo  until  the  8th  July,  1536.  These  Indians  with 
their  chief  never  returned  to  Canada,  as  they  died  soon  after 
reaching  France.  Before  he  died,  Donnacona  was  baptized 
with  great  ceremony  at  the  cathedral  of  Rouen.  Well  would 
it  have  been  for  the  honour  of  the  white  7nan  and  for  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  early  settlers,  had  Cartier  consecrated  his  act 
of  discovery  and  possession  by  an  honourable  treaty  of  pur- 
chase and  friendship  with  the  rightful  owners  of  the  soil. 
But  he  adopted  a  different  course,  the  bitter  fruits  of  which 
were  reaped  by  himself,  and,  long  afterwards,  by  the  French 
colonists. 

9.  Expedition  of  Roherval. — Owing  to  religious  dissensions  in 
France,  and  to  a  war  with  Spain,  five  years  elapsed  after  Car- 
tier's  return,  betbre  another  expedition  was  projected.  To  the 
command  of  this  exj^edition,  the  king  appointed  Jean  Fran9ois 
de  la  Roque,  Lord  of  Roberval  in  Picardy.*  Cartier  was  named 
second  in  command.  M.  de  Roberval  also  received  a  com- 
mission as  viceroy  of  the  new  colony.  A  delay  having 
occurred,  Cartier  was,  in  May,  1541,  despatched  in  advance. 


*  Jean  Fran9oi8  de  la  Roque,  Sieuf  de  Roborval,  a  native  of  Picardy, 
France,  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Canada  in  1540,  and  sailed  thence,  from 
liochelle,  in  1542.  Ue  met  Cartier  (returning  to  France)  at  St,  Johns, 
Newfoundland,  in  June.  Having  wintered  at  Cape  Rouge,  above  Quebec, 
he,  in  June,  1543,  explored  the  river  Saguenay.  In  making  anoth(>r 
voyage  to  Canada,  in  1549,  he,  with  his  brave  brother  Achille  and  their 
tleet,  were  lost. 

Questions.— Under  what  circumstances  did  Cartier  pass  the  winter? 
Deficribehis  act  of  treacliery  to  the  Indians.  AV hat  was  its  effect?  What 
steps  were  taken  in  sending  out  Robervul's  expedition?    Sketch  his  life. 
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Roberval  followed  him,  in  April  of  th  next  year.  In  the  mean- 
time, Cartier  reached  the  scene  of  his  rirst  visit;  but  fearing 
the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  on  account  of  his  treachery  to 
Donnacona,  he  removed  a  little  farther  up  the  river,  to  Cape 
Rouge.  He  afterwards  tried  to  pass  the  Sault  St.  Louis  (now 
alsoctJled  the  Lachinc  Rapids) ;  but  being  unsuccessful,  lie 
returned  to  Cape  Rouge.  Here  he  erected  two  forts,  and  pre- 
pared to  winter.  He  also  sent  two  of  his  vessels  to  France  to 
make  a  report  to  the  king.  Next  spriiig  he  was  treated  with 
such  hostility  by  the  Indians  that  he  set  out  at  once  for  France. 
At  Newfoundland  he  was  met  by  Roberval,  who  endeavoured 
to  induce  him  to  return  to  Canada.  He  refused  to  do  so  j  and 
in  the  night  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  for  France.  He  died 
there  soon  after.  For  his  eminent  services  he  was  ennobled 
by  the  king ;  and  license  to  trade  in  Canada  was  granted  to  his 
heirs  for  twelve  years  after  his  death.  Roberval  continued  his 
voyage  to  the  place  where  Cartier  wintered,  at  Cape  Rouge. 
%'  Here  he  remained,  and  in  the  spring  proceeded  to  explore  the 
Saguenay  River.  After  suffering  various  hardships,  he  returned 
to  France  in  1543.  Six  years  afterwards,  with  his  brave  bro- 
ther Achille  and  an  adventurous  crew,  Roberval  again  sailed 
for  Canada;  but  the  expedition  was  never  heard  of  again. 

10.  Other  Futile  Expeditions — Feudal  System  introduced. — 
During  the  next  fifty  years  little  was  accoiiiplished.  Colonies  in 
Brazil  and  Florida  were  projected;  but  after  a  trial  they  failed, 
and  were  abandoned.  In  1598,  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche  Was  con- 
stituted the  first  lieutenant-general  of  the  king,  and  was  invested 
by  him  with  power  "  to  grant  leases  of  lands  in  New  France, 
in  form  of  fiefs,  to  men  of  gentle  blood."  Thus  was  the  feudal 
system  introduced  into  Canada.  It  was  modified  by  Richelieu 
into  a  seigniorial  tenure,  and  was  not  finally  abolished  until 
1854.  The  marquis  sailed  for  Nova  Scotia,  and  reached  Sable 
Island,  where  he  landed  forty  French  convicts  until  he  could 
select  the  site  of  a  settlement.  This  he  never  did,  but  returned 

Questions.— Trace  Cartier's  further  career.  How  did  the  Roberval 
expedition  end?  Wliat  other  steps  were  taken  to  promote  colonization, 
and  what  was  tho  result?  What  is  said  of  feudal  and  seigniorial  tenures? 
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lo  France,  leuving  llie  convicts  to  tlieir  fato.  In  1605  the  king 
sent  them  relief,  but  only  twelve  were  found  alive.  These  were 
brought  back  to  France,  and  pardoned  by  the  king,  on  account 
of  their  sufferings.     The  manjuis  died  unhappily  soon  after. 


Part  III. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

T.  Introdittory  Sketch  of  British  North  America. 

Size,  about  the  same  as  tlie  United  States,  or  equal  to  a  square  of  1,770  ni. 

Principal  Subjects  of  tliis  Chapter, 

General  Growth  and  Extent  of  British  North  America. 

1.— (Jrowth  of  Britis}i  North  America.— 2.  Confederation.— 3.  What  British 
North  America  is  noted  for — 4.  Its  Political  Divisions— 5.  Its  Disco- 
very, Acquisition,  &c.— G.  Its  (jiencral  An  a. 

1.  Growth  of  British  North  America, — For  a  long  time  after 
the  discovery  of  America,  Great  Britain  !iad  no  permanent  foot- 
hold in  any  part  of  her  present  North  American  possessions. 
For  many  years  she  maintained  but  a  nominal  claim,  for  fish- 
ino"  purposes,  upon  the  outlying  island  of  Newfoundland, — her 
sovereignty  over  which  was  chiedy  based  upon  Cabot's  dis- 
covery in  1497,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert's  act  of  possession 
in  158.S.  It  therefore  ibrms  an  interesting  study  to  mark  the 
slow  and  steady  steps  by  which  Great  l^ritain  gradually  ad- 
vanced her  power  and  increased  her  iniluence  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, until  at  length  she  absorbed  under  the  dominion  of 
lier  flag  nearly  the  whole  of  the  North  American  continent, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Hudson  J^ay.  It  is  further  inter- 
esting, after  tracing  the  striking  series  of  events  which  led  to 
tlie  absorption  of  this  vast  territory,  to  note  the  growth  of  that 
restless  and  ambitious  spirit  among  her  own  children,  which 
tinally  rose  up  defiantly  in  reljclliou  against  her  authority, 
and  in  the  eiul  bereft  hor  of  more  than  half  of  her  possessions, 

Questions.— Give  the  particulars  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche's  expe- 
dition, and  of  the  fate  of  the  convicts  and  of  himself.  What  is  said  of 
the  growth  of  British  North  Auvfrica^  and  of  the  early  spirit  of  rebellion? 
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as  well  as  the  chief  part  of  her  strength  on  this  vast  continent, 
ind  it  is  no  less  instructive  to  see,  how  that,  in  her  newly 
acquired  province  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  the  youthful 
colonies  on  the  seaboard,  the  singular  devotion  of  a  then  alien 
rind  mixed  population  (in  resisting  the  tenipting  offers  of  her 
own  rebellious  sons),  prevented  them  from  wresting  from  the 
mother  country  the  whole  of  her  remaining  patrimony; — how 
that  out  of  the  ''few  arpents  of  snow"  *  left  to  her  after  the 
American  revolution,  there  has  gradually  grown  up  and  flour- 
ished, around  that  very  contemned  and  inhospitable  New 
France,  a  prosperous  cluster  of  colonies,  which  stretch  across 
Ihe  continent  from  the  island  of  Newfoundland  to  that  of  Van- 
couver, and  which,  with  heart-felt  sincerity,  now  rejoice  in  tlieir 
loyal  attachment  to  the  same  beloved  sovereign. 

2.  Confederation. — These  colonies,  although  separated  into 
distinct  governments,  upon  a  common  monarchical  basis,  liave, 
as  such,  and  as  fi'agmentary  portions  of  the  same  enipire,  many 
interests  in  common.  As  yet,  however,  owing  chiefly  to  phy- 
sical causes,  little  or  no  opportunity  has  been  given  to  develop 
these  common  interests.  But  now  that  most  of  these  diffi- 
culties have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  overcome  by  steam  and 
electricity,  these  provinces  are  wisely  and  seriously  consi- 
dering the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  closer 
union,  if  not  of  territory,  yet  of  civil,  social,  and  conuner- 
cial  interests.  Up  to  the  present,  these  provinces  and  out- 
lying territory,  separately,  have  attracted  very  little  attention 
in  Europe,  or  even  in  the  United  States.  Formed,  how- 
ever, into  a  single  great  state,  they  would  at  once  rise  to  a 

*  This  striking  remark  in  rrgarrl  to  New  Franco  was  made  by  a  French 
courtier  to  the  king,  Louis  XV,  to  palliate  the  disgrace  of  having  given  up 
a  lino  colony ;  and  it  is  in  singular  harmony  with  the  sneering  remarks 
made,  but  with  a  dilTcrent  object,  by  the  noted  Voltaire,  at  a  dinner  at 
his  chateau  at  Forney,  iu  Iionour  of  the  surrender  of  Canada  to  England. 


Questions.— How  was  Gi-eat  Britain  enabled  to  retain  lier  present 
North  American  provinces?  What  was  the  French  estimate  of  their  loss 
\\\  noyy   what  is  said  of  confederation  ?    What  has  hitherto  prevented  it? 
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proper  rank  in  America,  and  exert  an  iinporlani  political  and 
commercial  influence  on  the  entire  continent.  In  order  to  show 
what  their  united  area  and  extent  would  be  if  confederated, 
we  give  the  following  tables  (see  also  page  195). 

Geographical  and  Statistical  Introduction. 

3.  Noted  For. — British  North  America  in  noted  lor  its  great 
extent;  its  numerous  lakes  and  rivers;  its  natural  facilities  fur 
comnuinication  between  Europe  an<l  Asia;  its  mineral  de- 
posits; its  fisheries;  its  great  timber-areas;  its  fertile  ..oil  for 
settlement;  and  its  free  monarchical  institutions. 

4.  The  Present  Political  Divisions  of  British  North  Amer- 
ica, with  the  extent,  population,  and  capitals  of  these  divis- 
ions, are  as  follows : 


Name. 


;l 


Lower  Canada 
Upper  Canada 
NovaScotia&C.  B 
New  Brunswick  . . . 
Vr.  Edward  Island 

Newfoundland 

Hudson  Bay  Ter.  ) 

Red  River 3 

British  Columbia.  \ 

Vancouver  Island  j 


Area  in 

Eng.  Sq. 

Miles.* 


210,000 

180,000 

19,650 

27,710 

2,134 

57, (y-) 

1,800,000 
213,500 

16,000 


Popu- 
lation. 


1,111,566 

1,396,091 

380,857 

252,047 

80,857 

122,638 

( 175,000 

\   10.000 

8,000 

11,463 


Capital. 


Quebec  )  Otta 

Uor'nto)  wa. 

Halifax 

Fredericton. . 

Charlot'town, 

St.  Johns 

( York  Fac'y, 
I  Fort  Garry, 

Now  West- 
minster  

Victoria 


Where      I  Popu- 
Situated.     lation. 


I  St.  Lawr'ce 
( Lk.  Ontario 
S.  E.  coast, 
iiiv.  St.  John, 
Centre  of  isl. 
S.  E.  Penins. 
IIa)^os  River. 
Assiniboine 

Fraser  River, 
S.  of  island, 


62,000 
45,000 
26,000 
6,000 
7,000 
30,500 

&  Red 
Rivers. 

1,000 
3.000 


0.  The  lleveniie,  &c.^  of  the  five  Provinces  are  as  follows: 


Name. 

Revenue. 

Debt. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Tonnage. 

Canada — 
Nov.  Scotia 
NcwBruns. 
Newfound. 
Pr.  Ed.  Isl. 

$11,250,000 

1,300,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

?00,000 

$68,000,000 

5,000,000 

6,000,000 

1,000,000 

260,000 

$46,000,000 

10,250,000 

8,500,000 

5,250,000 

1,500,000 

$42,000,000 
8,500,000 
9,000,000 
6,000,000 
1,600,000 

9,000,000 

1.500,000 

1,500,0(X) 

250,000 

150,000 

Total .... 

$14,250,000 

$80,250,000 

$71,500,000 

$67,100,000 

12,400,000 

*  A  square  tract  of  country  of  an  equal  number  of  miles  each  way,  may 
be  obtained  by  extracting  the  square  root  of  the  square  miles  here  given. 


Questions.— What  would  be  the  effect  of  confederation  ?  For  what  is 
B.  N .  America  noted  ?  Give  its  present  political  divisions,  with  their  extent 
and  population.    Give  the  name  and  population  of  each  of  the  capitals. 
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(•>.  Dtsrorcrt/,  A('<iulsi('wu,  A-c. — Tlic  name  of  i lie  discoverer, 
mode  of  acquisition,  and  lime  when  government  was  lir.st 
established  in  the  divisions  of  Jirilisli  North  America,  are,  as 
)iearly  as  possible,  as  follows : 


\A.MK. 


J.ovvcr  Canada .  i 

Uppf  r  Canada  .  ( 

Nova  Scotia —  ( 

(  ape  IJrelon  . . .  ( 

^.'cwlirunswick. . 

Tr. Edward  Island 

Newfoundland.. . 

lliidson-IJay  . . .  ( 

Territory.         J 

Red  River ( 

British  Columbia, 

Vancouver  Island 


Jac.Carticr,  1535.  Capitulation  1760.  Fr"ncli.l«>0S;  Kng- 

I  j     lisli,  Ktio;  scpar. 

Champlain,  1615.  iCesslon,  17t'»3.        '    govt.  17li2;  iiiiii- 

I     cd  1840. 
.Sel».  Cabot,  119S.  |Cabot's  vi»it  and  J<i'i)ar.  govt,  174H; 
treaty  of  1713.    ;    sop.   govt.   17S4; 
united  1819. 


DISCUVKUKU      ;.Moi)K  OF  A((ilM-;       (JOVKUNMENT 
AND   DaTK.        I  .xiTION  &  I>ATE.  |      KsTAISMSlI  KI). 


.Scb.  Cabot,  1498.  jCapitulation  1758, 
Jac.  Cartier,  luSo.jTreaty,  1713. 
Seb.  Cabot,  1498.  iTrcaty,  1763. 


Separate  govt. 1784. 


.•^oparalc  govern- 
I  ;     laciit,  1771. 

Sir  J.  Cabot,  1497.'SirlI.(iil!)('rt  l.')83,  IJy  Charles  I,  ](;63; 
I     L'trt'chttr.  1713.i     soj)ar.  govt.  1728. 

II.    Hudson,  16l9Treatv,   1713  and  (Miarttr   If.Td.  and 


and  1794. 


176.'^ 


license  I821&184'J 


Canad.  explorers.  Lord  Selkirk's    | Proposed  Crown 
settlement  1811.     Colony. 

I  [1858. 

Treaty,  1793.  jAct  of  I'arlianu'nt, 

SirF.  Drake,  1759.iVancouver's  visit,  ('barter  to  Hudson 
I    1792;setld.l848.|    Ray  Co.,  1849. 


Sir  A.  Mackenzie 
1793 


7.   The  General  Area  of  the.se   divi.«ions  of  British  North 
America  is,  as  near  as  we  can  determine,  a>'  follows  : 


Name. 


Aver.  I  Aver,  i  ^y*'"'" 
length!  width  ;«J^^- 


Lower  Canada  .  |     -i  onn 
Upper  Canada..  '     ^''^'^ 

Nova  Scotia 

Cape  r.reton —  j  ^ 
New  l?runswick. . 
Prince    Edward 

Island 

Newfoundland  Id. 
Hudson     Ray 

Territory 

Kcd  KiverSett.. 
Rritish  Columbia. 
Vancouver  Island 


350 
1,100 

1,500 

900 


Area  in 
acr(\^. 


Acres 

sold. 


13,534,200    I    5,748,900 
17,600,000    I    6,636,380 


1  370,000 
23,040,000 


1,365,000 
100,000 


I  Acres  in 
cultiva- 
tion. 

4,804,2;i5 
6,0516260 

1,028,032 

8.35,108 

368,127 
41,108 


1.36,610,000 
850  i     8,320,000 


6o,oaol 

65,000  i 


6,500 
7.000 


Questions.— Give  particulars  of  the  date  of  discovery,  mode  of  acqui- 
■  ition,  and  government  of  the  sev<'ral  provinces  of  British  North  America, 
with  the  names  of  each.  Give  us  near  ae  you  can  their  area,  coast-line>  &c. 
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Summary  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Canada. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

FiiisT  Skttlkmknt  of  Canada,  1G01-1G08. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Causes  Icailinr/  to  the  Settlement  of  New  France. 

1.   Commercial  Efl'ort!?.— 2.  Clmmplain's  First  Voyago.— 3.  His  Second 

Voyage— 4.  Ili«  Third  Voyage. 

1.  Commer(yinl  Efforts. — Not  only  did  the  French  fisliermen 
continue  to  frequent  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  but,  under  the 
j)atrona;^eof  HenrilV,  Dupont  Gravd,  a  merchant  of  St.  Malo, 
and  Chuuvin,  a  master- mariner  of  Rouen,  made  several  voy- 
a  es  to  Taduussac,  and  brought  home  cargoes  of  the  rich  furs 
which  had  been  collected  from  tlie  north  at  that  place.  A 
stone  building  was  erected  there  (the  first  ever  put  up  in  Can- 
ada), and  for  a  time  the  fur-trade  was  prosperous.  Subse- 
(pient  voyages,  however,  liaving  proved  unsuccessful,  Dp 
Chattes,  tl  '^  governor  of  Dieppe,  formed  a  company  of  Roaen 
and  other  merchants  to  prosecute  the  traffic  more  vigorously. 

2.  Champlaiii's  First  Voyage. — The  first  expedition  to  Canada 
projected  by  this  company,  consisted  of  three  small  ships.  It 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Sanmel  de  Champlain, 
a  distinguished  captain  in  the  French  navy.*  In  company  \^i,h 

■►  Samuel  de  Chami)lain,  a  native  of  Urouagc,  in  Franco,  explored  the  St. 
Lawrence,  with  Dupont  Grav6,  from  Tadoussac  to  Three  Rivers,  in  1603-7. 
On  the  3rd  July,  1608,  he  founded  llu'  city  of  Quebec.  In  1609,  he  ascended 
the  river  Itichclieu,  and  discovered  Lake  Champlain.  In  1616,  ho 
ascended  the  Ottawa  to  Lake  Nipissing;  descended  French  Kiver  to 
Georgian  Bay;  and  from  Lake  Simcoe  ho  passed,  by  a  long  portage,  to 
the  head-waters  of  the  river  Trent,  and  tlicncc  to  Lake  (Ontario.  Ho  then 
crossed  to  Oswego.  Ho  had  many  unnocessaryconllicts  with  the  Iroquois 
Indians.  In  1629,  his  capital  was  captured  by  the  English,  under  Sir 
David  Kortk,  but,  in  1632,  restored.  In  1633,  he  was  appointed  the  first 
governor  of  Canada.    He  died  in  1635,  deeply  regretted. 

QuKSTioNS— Mention  the  causes  which  led  to  the  first  formation  of  a 
French  company  of  merchants  to  promote  trade  with  the  new  French 
colony.    Describe  Champlaiu's  iirst  voyage,  aud  give  a  sketch  of  his  lile. 
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l>u|ii»iil  (Jravo  l»c  readied  tlie  St.  Lawrence  ii\  IGO.?,  and  lost 
n»t  time  in  pushing  his  way  up  tlie  river  as  far  as  liie  Saull 
St.  huuia  (Lachiuf).  lie  carefully  n(»ted  all  he  saw  ;  and 
having  prepared  a  chart,  illustrating  his  explorations,  for  the 
information  of  the  king,  Henri  IV,  he  returned  to  France. 

.'J.  (Viamplai)i  s  t^econdVoyage. — The  French  monarch  (Henri 
IV)  regarded  Champlain's  explorations  with  favour.  Upon 
I)e  Chattes'  death,  he  conferred  upon  Sieur  de  Months  (a  dis- 
tinguished Huguenot)  greatly  enlarged  trading  privileges.  In 
company  with  Champlain,  r)u[)ont  (irave  and  De  Poutrincourl, 
De  Monts  sailed  with  three  vessels  for  Acadie  (Nova  Scotia), 
which  he  preferred  for  his  proposed  colony.  A  fourth  vessel 
was  despatched  to  Tadoussac.  Two  of  them  having  reached 
Nova  Scotia,  soon  made  their  way  round  the  peninsula  into  a 
large  hay  which  De  Monts  named  La  Bale  Fran^aise  (now  called 
Fundy).  (-hamplain,  being  in  advance,  here  discovered  anil 
named  Port  Royal  (Annapolis),  and  the  rivers  St.  John  and 
Si.  Croix.  Poutrincourt  selected  Port  Royal  as  a  place  of 
settlement,  and  De  Monts  made  him  a  grant  of  it.  This  grant 
— the  lirst  ever  made  in  America  since  its  discovery — was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  letters  patent  from  tlie  king.  De 
Monts  returned  to  France  j  but  the  enemies  of  his  trading 
monopoly  were  so  powerful  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
n\ission.  He  regained  it  again  in  1(U)7,  for  one  year,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  colonize  Canada,  with  a  view  to  open  up 
through  it  a  route  to  Ind'a  and  China.  (See  Nova  Scotia, 
Part  vi,  Chapter  xxvii,  page  19S.) 

4.  Champlahi a  Third  Voyage — Quebec  Fuvnded. — De  Monts 
lost  no  time  in  fitting  out  an  expedition  under  Champlain 
to  explore  the  St.  Lawrence.  Two  vessels  sailed  on  the  L'Uh 
April,  1G08,  and  reached  Tadoussac  on  the  3rd  June.  One  ot 
these  proceeding  up  the  river  with  Champlain,  reached,  on  .3rd 
July,  the  spot  which,  seventy-three  years  before,  was  first  visited 


QuKSTioxs.— Give  a  sketch  of  his  second  voyage.  Mention  the  discov- 
ories  made  in  Nova  Scotia  by  this  oxpedition.  What  is  said  of  Poutrin- 
court's  settlomt'nt  and  th<  fn-anl  niad<'  of  it?    8kotcli  De  Mont'^'  carwr. 
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by  Cartier.  No  trace  of  Stadacona  remained.  On  the  site  ol" 
tlie  former  village  Cliamplain  erected  a  fort. — in  this  way 
foreshadowing  the  future  destiny  of  a  spot  which  has  since 
become  so  famous  in  the  military  annals  of  two  great  nations. 
Tims,  atler  long  years  of  retribution,  misfortune,  and  doubt, 
a  tooting  was  obtai^'  J,  and  the  infant  capital  of  New  France  in 
America  was  founded  in  Canada.  From  that  centre  of  civili- 
zation radiated,  in  later  years,  a  series  of  French  settlements, 
which  to  the  east  embraced  the  islands  of  Newfoundland, 
Cape  Breton,  and  Prince  Edward,  as  well  as  Acadie,  or  Nova 
Scotia,  and  stretched  away  to  the  w^est  from  Montreal  to  Fron- 
tenac,  Niagara,  Penetanguishene,  and  Detroit,  and  thence 
across  the  continent  to  Florida  and  Louisiana, 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Sivi-rrrn  of  Fuk.noii  Rule — First  Period,  1008-1072. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 
Chamjflaiii's  Career — Earli/  Trading  Effwis — Indian  Wars — 
Political  Progress — Development  of  the  Fur-Trade — Colo- 
nial Trading  Contests. 

1.  Champlaiu's  First  Discovery.— 2.  Fatal  Effects  of  Chnmplain's  Indian 
League. — 3.  Champlaiu's  Furtlicr  Discoveries, — 4.  Trading  Disputes 
—New  Explorations,— 5.  Reverses— Further  Explorations,— 6.  Cham- 
plain's  Discouragements  and  Zeal.— 7,  The  Company  of  One  Hun- 
dred Associates— Seigniorial  Tenure  introduced.— 8.  First  Capture  of 
'Quebec— 9.  Death  and  Career  of  Cliamplain.— 10.  Montreal  Founded. 
-  Tl,  Sev.-ral  Institutions  Founded. -12.  Concerted  Indian  Attacks.— 
13,  Destruction  of  the  Ifurons.— 14.  Projected  Alliance  with  New 
England.— 15.  A  Lull  in  the  Indian  Contest.— 16,  lloyal  Covernment 
Established,— 17.  Ameliorations  in  the  System  of  Government.— 
18.  Vigorous  Administration  and  Reform.— 19,  Expeditions  against 
tlio  Iroqroi-  —20.  Rest,  Prosperity,  and  Development.— 21.  Attempted 
Diversion  oi  Vac  Fur-Trade.— 22.  Treaties  with  the  Indians. 

1 .  Cliamplain^ s  First  Discovery. -K\\\\o\x^  to  explore  the  coun- 
try near  his  new  settlement,  Cliamplain  entered  into  friendly 


r  1 


Questions,— When  did  Champlain  make  his  third  voyage,  and  what 
was  its  object?  What  is  said  of  his  having  founded  the  capital  of  Nhv 
Francu,  and  oithe  after-extent  of  the  French  sett]ement>»  in  America'/ 
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relations  with  the  neighbouring  tribes.  The  Algonquins,  being 
oppressed  by  a  superior  race  unknown  to  Champlain,  gladly 
accepted  his  offer.  In  July,  1G09,  a  war-party  accompanied 
him  from  Quebec.  On  reaching  the  river  of  the  Iroquois, 
a  tributary  of  the  St.  Lawrence,*  he  turned  southwards  and 
continued  his  canoe-voyage  up  the  stream,  with  his  Algonquin 
allies,  until  he  came  to  that  beautiful  lake  which,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  his  discoveries,  still  bears  his  name. 

2.  Fatal  Effects  of  Champlain^ s  Indian  League. — Champlain 
praceeded  up  this  lake  to  its  further  extremity.  Here  he  and 
his  Indian  allies  encountered  a  band  of  200  Iroquois,  who  gave 
bi'.ttle,  but  they  were  utterly  defeated  by  the  superior  arms  of 
the  new  friends  of  the  Algonquins.  Thus,  in  an  unprovoked 
contest,  was  the  first  Indian  blood  unwarrantably  shed  by  the 
wlite  man  in  Canada.  Bitterly  and  fiercely,  and  for  muny 
years,  was  this  fatal  error  again  and  again  avenged,  until  hun- 
dreds of  French  colonists  had  atoned  for  the  life  of  every  Iro- 
quois who  fell  in  this  first  memorable  battle  with  the  European. 

3.  Champlain' s  Further  Discoveries. — Champlain  soon  after- 
wards returned  to  Quebec,  and  thence  to  France.  He  was 
received  with  great  favour  by  Henri  IV,  who  felt  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  state  of  New  France,  as  he  called  his  American 

^'  This  river,  so  noted  in  the  early  bLstory  of  Canada  and  in  the  desolat- 
ing wars  between  the  French  colonists  and  the  Iroquois,  was  first  known 
as  the  Eivpr  of  the  Iroquois,  (as  it  led  up  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Iroquoi*  territory,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Blohawks).  It  was  aftcr- 
wiir;!^  iiaiiK^d  tho  Jllchelicu,  (after  the  distinguished  French  Cardinal 
of  tliat  name,)  when  M.  do  Montmagny  erected  Fort  Richelieu  at  tho 
mouth  of  tlie  river,  as  a  barrier  against  the  Iroquois,  in  1641.  Subsequently 
the  river  was  called  Sard,  (after  a  captain  of  the  Carignan  regiment,  who 
rebuilt  Fort  Richelieu).  The  river  was  also  called  Chambly,  after  Be 
Chambly,  a  captain  of  the  same  regiment,  who  also  erected  Fort  St.  Louis, 
which  was  afterwards  called  Chambly.  Al.  de  Sali^res,  another  Carignan 
captain,  erected  Fort  St.  Th(5rese,  nine  miles  above  Chambly,  on  the 
same  river.  M.  de  Motho,  a  fourth  Carignan  captain,  erected  Fort  St. 
Anne  on  IMothe  island,  at  tho  foot  of  Lake  Champlain. 

Questions.— What  notable  discovery  did  Champlain  make?  What  is 
said  of  tho  Iroquois  River?  Give  the  particulars  of  Champlain's  fatal 
Indian  Iguijno  against  the  iroquow.    What  further  cxjitvlition  set  out':' 
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posscsnions.  Altliough  J)t'  Murits'  privileged  )iad  expired,  he 
nevertheless,  with  the  aid  of  the  Merchants'  Company,  fitted 
out  a  fourth  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Cliamplai':. 
and  Dupont  Grave.  This  expedition  reached  Tadoussac  after 
a  pleasant  passage  of  eighteen  days.  Tlie  colony  being  pros- 
perous, Champlain  determined  to  make  further  explorations. 
He  joined  the  neighbouring  Indians  in  another  attack  on  an 
entrenched  camp  of  tlie  Iroquois,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  Iroquois.  The  contest  was  a  severe  one  ;  but  the  arms 
of  the  French  quickly  decided  it  in  favour  of  their  Indian 
allies.  Champlain,  however,  was  severely  wounded,  and 
soon  afterwards  returned  to  Quebec. 

4.  Trading  Disputes— New  Explorations,— K.i  Quebec,  Cham- 
plain heard  with  profound  regret  of  the  assassination  of  king 
Henri  IV.  De  Monts'  influence  at  court  having  now  entirely 
ceased,  Champlain  again  returned  to  France,  and  prevailed  on 
the  Count  de  Soissons  to  become  the  patron  of  Canada.  De 
Soissons  died  almost  immediately,  but  the  Prince  de  Cond^  * 
took  his  place.  Champlain  had  great  ditiiculty  in  reconciling 
the  disputes  which  arose  out  of  the  new  trading-privileges  which 
liad  been  conferred  upon  the  Merchants'  Conipany ;  but  at  length 
he  partially  succeeded,  and  in  1G13  again  embarked  for  Canada. 
Stopping  a  short  time  at  Quebec,  he  proceeded  on  to  Hoche- 
laga  (Montreal).  Here  he  erected  a  Ibrt,  and  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Huron  Indians.  He  then  turned  his  attention 
to  exploration.  Delighted  with  what  they  saw,  Champlain 
and  his  comiades  entered  the  Ottawa  and  proceeded  up  the 
river.  Surprised  at  its  uniform  broadtli  and  volume,  liiey 
still  advanced  in  hope,  as  Champlain  had  been  led  to  believe, 
of  reaching  the  Hudson  Bay,  which  had  been  discovered  by 


*  This  prince  should  not  be  confoundod  with  his  son,  "  tho  great  Cond&," 
who  was  born  in  1G21,  and  wlio  bucame  solamoua  in  tho  war  against  Spain, 
under  tho  celebrated  Marshal  Turenue. 


Henry  J 
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Question;^.— At  what  timo  did  the  expedition  reach  Tadoussac?  What 
explorations  did  Champlain  now  undertake?  What  trading  disputes  did 
he  experience,  and  Avhat  ai<l  he  do?    What  is  said  of  tlio  river  Ottawa? 
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Henry  II udtjon  in  IGIO  ;  but  having 
learned,  from  the  significant  sign- 
language  of  the  Indians,  that  the 
source  of  the  Ottawa,  lay  far  to  the 
northwest,  they  despaired  to  reach 
it,  and  returned  to  Quebec,  and 
thence  to  St.  Malo,  in  August,  1613. 
5.  Eeverscs — Further  Explorations. 
— The  Prince  de  Conde  proved  to 
be  an  influential  patron  and  viceroy. 
A.  new  and  enlarged  company  was 
incorporated  under  his  auspices  •,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  intv.v 
duce  Christianity  among  the  Indians.  For  this  purpose,  Cham- 
plain  brought  the  first  missionaries  to  Canada.  These  were  four 
Recollet  fathers,  who  accompanied  him  in  1G15.  He  took  one 
of  them  with  him  in  his  explorations  up  the  Ottawa.  From 
the  Ottawa  he  proceeded  to  Lake  Nippissing,  thence  down  a 
river,  since  known  as  French  River,  into  the  Georgian  Bay  and 
Lake  Huron,  called  Mer  Douce  by  the  French.    Retracing  his 


Ilonry  Hudson.'*^ 


*  Henry  Hudson  was  an  eminent  English  navigator,  but  his  early  history 

f  is  unknown.  Ho  was  sent,  in  1607,  by  some  London  merchants,  to  discover 

ii  a  north-west  passage  to  China  and  Japan,  but  reached  only  80*  north 

f  latitude,  and  returned.    In  a  second  voyage  he  went  as  far  as  Nova  Zem- 

"  bla.    In  1G09,  ho  was  despatched  on  a  third  voyage,  by  the  Dutch  East 

IndiaCompany  (who  called  him  Hendrick  Hudson),  and  discovered  the 

beautiful  river  Hudson,  in  the  State  of  Now  York.  In  1610,  he  undertook 

a  fourth  voyage,  in  a  bark  named  the  "  Discovery,"  and  in  June  reached 

(jrecnland.   Troceeding  along  the  Labrador  coast,  which  ho  named  Nova 

lirilannia,  he  discovered,  in  60*^  north  latitude,  a  strait  leading  into  the 

vast  buy  (both  of  whicli  are  now  called  after  him).    Ho  entered  it,  and 

went  southwards.    Unable  to  bear  the  severe  climate,  he  prepared  io 

I  return ;  but  having  threatened  his  mutinous  crew,  they  entered  his  cabin 

-I  at  night,  pinioned  his  arms,  and  put  him,  with  his  son  John,  and  seven 

inflrin  men,  on  shore  in  a  boat.    Hudson  and  these  men  were  never 

afterwards  hoard  of.    A  few  of  the  mutineers  reached  England,  in  1611, 

•  after  having  justly  suffered  great  hardships. 


Questions.— Sketch  Hudson's  life.  Who  became  patron  of  Canada? 
How  was  Christianity  introduced  into  Canada?  Who  were  the  first  mis- 
sionaries?    Mention  the  explorations  which  Clianiplnin  made  in  1015-10 
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steps  eaatwards,  lie  visited  a,  Huron  settlement  near  lake 
Sinicoe,  named  Chiragvie,  which  was  afterwards  known  as  the 
Frencli  mission  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste.  He  then  turned  further 
eastwards,  to  a  lake  now  called  Balsam,  and  at  length  passed 
by  a  long  portage  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Trent,  and  thence, 
by  the  Bay  of  Quintd,  to  Lake  Ontario,  where  he  arrived  in  July, 
1G15.  At  the  Sault  St.  Louis  (Lachine)  he  was  again  induced  to 
join  an  expedition  of  the  Huron  and  Ottawa  Indians  against 
the  Iroquois.  The  expedition  failed  ;  Champlain  was  wound- 
ed, and  w^as  virtually  held  a  prisoner  by  his  faithless  Huron 
allies.  His  energetic  nature  bro-  '  ed  no  restraint,  however: 
and  he  induced  the  Hurons  to  .  ow  nim  to  renew  his  ex- 
plorations for  a  short  time.  -  t  length,  by  the  aid  of 
friendly  Indians,  he  returned  secretly  to  Sault  St.  Louis,  and 
thence  to  Quebec,  where  he  found  the  little  colony,  which  had 
mourned  him  as  dead,  menaced  by  the  hostile  Iroquois. 

G.  Champlaiv^s  Discouragements  and  Zeal. — Owing  to  the 
continued  contest  between  the  friends  and  enemies  of  tke  Com- 
pany's monopoly  in  Canada,  Champlain  returned  to  France 
in  1G16,  and  sousrht  to  reconcile  difterences  and  to  secure  the 
favour  of  the  government.  The  Prince  de  Conde,  being  in- 
volved in  political  troubles,  sold  his  vice-royalty  in  Canada 
to  the  Duke  de  Montmorency,  a  friend  of  Champlain.*  The 
company  of  merchants  suffered  much  embarrassment,  and 
were  involved  in  litigation  in  endeavouring  to  maintain  their 
exclusive  privileges  in  the  peltry-traflRc.  They  strongly  cen- 
sured Champlain  for  his  greater  devotion  to  exploration  than 
to  their  trade-interests,  and  therefore  sought  to  supersede  him 
by  DupontGravd,  whose  thoughts  were  more  engrossed  in  the 


*  Henry,  Duke  do  Montmorency,  and  Admiral  of  Franco,  was  born  in 
1595.  Ho  was  successful  against  the  Huguenots— 1628 ;  but  being  an  enemy 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  ho  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  LangucUoc. 
Ho  v.as  wounded,  taken  prisoner  and  executed  in  1G32. 


Questions.— How  did  Champlain's  next  contest  willi  Iho  Iroquois 
end?  How  did  he  escape?  What  further  discouragements  did  ho  moot 
with?    What  did  ho  then  do?    WIk.  aided  him?  (iivo  u  fjketch  of  his  lifw. 
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extension  of  the  fur-trade.  Warm  discussions  ensued,  and 
tlie  mailer  was  finally  brought  before  the  king's  council.  A 
royal  decree  was,  however,  passed  in  1G19,  sustaining  Cham- 
plain,  and  he  again  left  for  Canada  in  1G20.  On  Ids  arrival 
at  Tadoussac,  he  found  tliat  some  inexperienced  rival  traders 
from  Roclielle  iiad,  contrary  to  regulations,  imprudently  bar- 
tered fire-arms  with  the  Indians  for  furs.  This  indiscretion  caused 
much  trouble  with  the  Indians.  In  the  same  year  Cham- 
plain  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis,  Quebec, 
which  continued  to  be  a  vice-royal  residence  until  1834,  when 
it  was  accidentally  burned.  He  also  framed  a  brief  code  oC 
laws  for  the  internal  government  of  the  little  colony  j  but 
he  was  greatly  impeded  in  his  efforts  to  promote  its  prosperity, 
owing  to  religious  dissensions,  commercial  disputes,  and  the 
incursions  of  the  Iroquois.  These  incursions  threatened  in 
1021  to  lead  to  serious  results.  Three  hostile  bands  of  Iro- 
quois attacked  as  many  of  the  settlements  f  but  the  French, 
aided  by  the  Hurons,  repulsed  them.  The  Hurons,  however, 
suffered  severely.  Champlain  sent  a  Jesuit  father  to  the  king, 
to  urge  a  more  vigorous  defensive  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
trading  company  of  merchants.  The  powers  of  the  company 
were  therefore  conferred  by  Montmorency,  the  Viceroy,  upon 
Sieur  de  Caen,  who  was  sent  out  as  superintendent.  De  Caen, 
on  his  arrival  at  Tadoussac,  assumed  almost  royal  authority, 
and  sought  even  to  exercise  a  strict  surveillance  over  Cham- 
plain.  His  arbitral \'  conduct  was  enerseticallv  resisted  bv 
Cliamplain,  and  by  the  colonists,  who  retired  to  France  in 
large  numbers.  De  Caen,  disappointed  at  the  result  of  his  mis- 
sion, soon  atler  left  for  France  also,  and  Champlain  returned  to 
Quebec,  disheartenet.!  at  the  distracted  state  of  the  colony. 
The  birth  of  a  French  child  in  1G21 — the  first  in  the  colony — 
was,  however,  an  event  of  much  interest  to  CI  implain  at  this 
crisis.     In  1622,  Champlain  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a 


Questions.— What  occurred  at  Tadoussac?  How  were  the  incursions 
oi"  the  Iroquois  mot?  What  change  was  made  by  the  trading  company? 
SkelcJi  de  ('aon's  carfcr.    \Vi«at  events  <>!'  interest  are  next  mentioned;' 
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K(»k'iiuj  trealy  of  peace  entered  ii.to  between  tlio  hostih;  tribes 
of  Indiiinp,  and  to  learn  that  by  a  royal  edict  the  disputes 
between  tlie  rival  trading-companies  had  been  settled. 

7.  The  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates-Seigniorial  Ten- 
ure introduced. — The  Duke  of  Ventadour  (who  had  succeeded 
his  uncle  as  viceroy  in  1625),  having  entered  one  of  the  orders 
of  monks,  devoted  most  of  his  attention  to  the  conversion  of 
the  Indiana.  This  well-meant,  but  exclusive  policy  did  not 
please  Champlain.  His  objections  were  shared  in  by  the 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  revoked  the  charter  of  the  old  Com- 
pany in  1G27,  and  instituted  a  new  one  upon  a  broader  basis. 
This  association  was  invested  with  extensive  powers,  and 
named  ''The  Company  of  One  Hundred  Partners."  It  was 
invested  by  Richelieu  with  the  Vice-Royalty  of  New  France 
and  Florida,  and  with  the  ''attributes  of  seigniory  and  justice- 
ship,'' "with  power  to  assume  for  its  mieoffed  lands  such 
titles,  deeds,  honours,  rights,  powers,  and  faculties  as  should 
be  judged  fitting."  Thus,  in  Canada  the  seigniorial  tenure,  or 
feudal  system,  was  extended  and  consolidated.  The  French 
monarch  also  raised  twelve  of  the  principal  seigneurs  to  the 
rank  of  the  French  noblesse.  Shortly  afterwards  King  Charles  I 
established  the  order  of  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia  in  that  country. 

•  8.  First  Capture  of  Quebec. — Scarcely  had  the  new  Company 
been  organized,  ere  war  was  declared  between  France  and 
Kngland.  The  first  ships  which  tlie  Company  sent  to  Canada 
were  captured  j  and  shortly  afterwards  Tadoussac  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  under  Sir  David  Kertk,  a  French 
Huguenot  refugee  from  Dieppe,  who  had  been  commissioned, 
by  Charles  I,  in  1628.  Kertk  sent  messengers  to  Quebec, 
which  was  not  very  strongly  fortified,  and  summoned  it  to 
surrender;  but  Champlain  treated  the  messengers  so  well, 
while  at  the  samo  time  he  sent  back  so  haughty  a  reply,  that 
Kertk  withdrew  his  ships  without  attacking  him.     Next  year, 

Questions.— state  what  further  changes  were  made,  and  what  led  to 
them.  What  is  said  of  creation  of  the  seigniorial  tenure,  of  the  noblesse 
of  Canada,  and  of  Nova  ,Scotia  Haronels  f    What  now  troubles  now  arose  f 
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however,  lie  again  appeared  before  Quebec,  ami,  after  having 
otfered  honourable  terms  to  Champlain,  who  was  reduced  to 
great  straits,  the  city  and  its  heroic  governor  capitulated  in 
July,  1629.  Kertk,  having  installed  his  brother,  Lewis,  as  gover- 
nor of  Quebec,  took  Champlain  to  England,  but  he  was  soon 
released  and  sent  to  France.  These  disasters  did  not  long 
oppress  the  infant  colony;  for,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain- 
en-Laye,  in  1G32,  England  restored  not  only  Canada,  but  also 
Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia,  to  France. 

9.  Death  a7id  Career  of  Champlain. — In  1633,  Champlain 
again  returned  to  Canada  as  governor.  He  at  once  set  himself 
to  restore  prosperity,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
to  promote  civilization  among  the  Indians.  In  1634,  a  new  set- 
tlement was  formed  at  Three  Rivers;  and,  in  1635,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Jesuit  College  for  the  Hurons  was  laid  at  Quebec.  In 
the  midst  of  these  signs  of  returning  life  and  vigour,  the  young 
colony  was  called  upon  to  suffer  a  signal  loss, — the  death  of 
her  beloved  Champlain,  after  a  checkered  yet  noble  career  of 
heroic  endurance,  in  the  service  of  France  in  Canada,  of  thirty 
years.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  energy  and  decision ;  but 
his  early  zeal  against  the  Iroquois  was  ill-judged.  He  wrote 
Ihree  volumes,  at  intervals,  containing  an  interesting  account 
of  his  voyages  to  Canada.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of  New 
France,  and  a  summary  of  Christian  doctrines,  which  latter 
was  translated  into  both  the  Huron  and  Iroquois  languages. 

10.  Montreal  Founded. — In  1636,  De  Chateaufort  succeeded 
Cliamplain ;  but  in  six  months  he  was  replaced  by  De  Mont- 
inagny,  who  sought  to  emulate  Champlain  in  his  zeal  for  the 
colony.*    In  1637,  M.  de  Sillery,  a  benevolent  French  priest, 

*  Le  Chevalier  Charles  Huawlt  de  Montmagny.  During  his  administra- 
t  ion,  Montreal  was  founded,  and  the  long  threatened  war  of  extermination 
against  the  Huron  Indians  was  commenced  by  the  Iroquois.  It  was 
to  this  governor  that  the  Indians  first  applied  the  term  Onontio,  or 
Nontio,  the  great  mountain,— vt,  literal  translation  of  M.  de  Montraagny's 

Questions.— Describe  the  first  capture  of  Quebec.  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances was  it  restored  to  the  French  ?  Sketch  Champlain's  further 
career.    Who  succeeded  him  ?    What  is  said  of  M.  de  Montmagny  'i 
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foiuidod  an  iiLstiiution  four  miles  above  Quel)ec,  for  the  Indian 
con  verts.  Three  years  afterwards,  the  island  of  Montreal  was, 
for  the  purposes  of  settlement,  ceded  by  ^L  de  Lauzon  (who,  in 
lOoo,  had  obtained  it  from  t^e  Company  of  One  Hundred  Part- 
ners) to  an  association  of  thirty-five  persons.  M.  de  Maison- 
neuve  was  selected  to  found  the  settlement,  which  he  did 
under  many  discouragements  in  10-12.  He  first  erected  a  few 
buildings,  and  enclosed  the  whole  of  them  within  a  wooden 
palisade  for  protection  against  the  Indians.*  On  the  18th  of 
Mav.  1642,  the  humble  settlement  was  with  religious  ccremo- 
nies  solenmly  named  Villa  Maria,  or  Marianopolis,  by  the 
superior  of  the  Jesuits.  Thus,  on  a  site  selected  with  great 
sagacity,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  Montreal,  the  present 
commercial  metropolis  of  Canada. 

11.  Several  ListitiiUons  Fou.ided.—Beiweeu  the  year  1G35 
and  1G44,  five  important  institutions  were  founded.  The  first 
was  the  Seminary  of  the  Hurons  (Jesuit  College),  erected  at 
Quebec,  in  1035;  the  second  was  the  ^'Habitation"  for  In- 
dian converts,  at  Sillery,  near  Quebec,  in  1087;  the  third  was 
the  Ursulines'  Convent  at  Quebec,  in  1039 ;  the  fourth  was  the 
Hotel-Dieu  at  Sillery,  in  1039,  removed  to  Quebec  in  1644 ; 
and  the  fifth  was  the  Hotcl-Dieu  at  Montreal,  in  1042.  In 
1044  the  Island  of  Montreal  was  ceded  to  the  religious  order 
of  the  Sulpicians  at  Paris.  Abbe  Tollier,  the  found'^r  of  the 
order,  exerted  liimself  to  found  a  seminary  on  the  island,  but 
was  not  successful,  for  it  was  not  established  until  1077. 

12.  Concerted  Indian  Attacl'H. — The  year  1044  is  memorable 
for  a  bold  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  Iroquois  to  destroy  the 


name.  TIio  term  was  afterwards  applied  indiUerently  to  oacli  of  the 
French  governors  of  Canada.  Onontio  goa  (Ontiogoa)  was  the  Indian 
name  of  the  king  of  France. 

=^  I'aul  Chomedy  do  ]\Iaisonnciive  wPS  appointed  the  first  governor  of 
Montreal.  Throiigli  the  intrigues  of  M.  de  Mesy,  ho  was,  at  his  «  \sn  re- 
quest, replaced  in  tlie  government  of  Montreal  by  M.  d'Ailleboust 


Questions.— Mention  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  foundation 
of  Montreal.  What  institutions  were  founded  in  L.  C.  during  the  years 
1635  to  1644?    What  is  said  of  31.  de  Maisonneuve;  and  of  the  year  1644? 
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Freucii  line  of postt^, — a  sclienie  which,  w  ith  singular  cxacinesf, 
was  again  repeated,  by  other  Indian  tribes,  against  the  Engli.sli 
posts,   one  hunch-ed  and  twenty  years  afterwards.*     In  tliat 
year  (IG44),  the  Iroquois,  wlio  were  friendly  to  the  English,  but 
who  were   bitterly  hostile  to  the  French,   and  fhoir  Indian 
allies  (the  Algonquins  and  llurons),  formed  a  plan  by  which 
they  hoped  to  exterminate  in  a  single  day  all  the  French  colo> 
nista  in  Canada.     They  divided  their  warriors  into  two  great 
bands,  and  these  two  bands  into  ten  separate  war-parties.  In  the 
ensuing  spring  these  war-parties  were,  u.   a  given  day,  simulta- 
neously to  attack  the  French  settlements,  from  several  am- 
hnslunl  points,  selected  with  more  than  the  usual  skill  and 
sagacity  of  the  keen-eyed  Iroquois.     The  band  of  eighty  war- 
riors designed  to  surprise  Montreal  was  fortunately  discovered 
by  the  garrison  and  defeated  f  while  other  bands,  'aving  acted 
prematurely,  were  foiled  in  their  attempts.     Thus,  although 
the  project  failed  for  want  of  unity  of  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Iroquois  bands,  yet  many  valuable  lives  were  lost;  and  the 
very  existence  of  the  colony  itself  was  lor  a  time  imperilled. 
Fort  Richelieu,  which  had  been  erected  by  the  Governor  Mont- 
iiiagny  with  great  difficulty,  at  the   mouth   of  tlie  Iroquois 
(Richelieu)  river  to  keep  these  Indians  in  check,  was  a  prin- 
cipal point  ol"  attack,  but,  although  the  force  within  the  fort 
was  small,  it  was  successfully  defended;   and  the  governor 
ol'  the  icrt,  with   much  skill,  induced  the  Iroquois  to  con- 
sent to  a  peace.     A  truce  followed,  to   which  the  Hurons, 
Algonquins,  and  French  were  parties;  but  only  one  of  the 
froquoif;  cantons,  then  at  war  with  the  French,  would  consent 
to  it.    It  was  broken  by  them  in  164G,  on  the  frivolous  pretext 
that  an  epidemic  and  a  failure  in  the  crops,  which  occurred 

*  In  ]7t)3,  Pontiac,  a  celobratod  chief  of  thn  Ottawa  Indians  and  an  ally 
of  the  French,  matured  a  bold  and  comprehensive  plan  for  the  destruction 
of  the  English  by  the  simultaneous  capture  of  all  their  forts  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Niagara.   The  plot  failed.   See  No.  49,  Chapter  ix,  page  96. 

Question^.— Give  a  sketch  of  the  Iroquois  scheme  for  destroying  the 
French  line  of  trading-posts  in  1644.  Had  it  any  after  parallel  ?  Mention 
it.  How  was  a  truce  brought  about?  Upon  what  pretexts  was  it  broken? 
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at  the  .'^amc  tiiiK',  wore  cau.sotl  by  tlic  JiiacliiiuUions  of  M. 
Jogues,  a  Jesuit  father.  This  Jesuit  fatlier  was  barbarously 
iiuirdered.  Ferocit»u.-j  attacks  were  also  ina<le  ou  other  mission- 
aries, anil  several  of  the  settlements ;  and  war  and  rapine  again 
(U  solated  the  country.  Taking  advantage,  liowever,  of  the 
Tjartial  cessation  from  strife,  the  Company  of  One  Hundred 
Partners,  which  had  suffered  such  terrible  losses  during  tlie 
struggle,  uuide  an  important  change  in  tlieir  relations  to  the 
Colony.  The  Company  conceded  to  the  inhabitants  tlie  right, 
under  certain  restrictions,  to  trade  in  peltries,  and  on  the 
yearly  payment  to  it  of  one  million  of  beaver-skins.  This 
arrangement  was  confirmed  by  royal  edict  j  and  the  Company 
consequently  renounced  all  further  right  to  interfere  in  the 
ir.erna'    rading  concerns  of  New  France. 

13.  Destruction  of  the  Hurons. — M.  d'Ailleboust  succeeded 
M.  de  Montmagny,  as  governor,  in  1647.  The  latter  had 
remained  in  Canada  for  three  years,  and  had  proved  himself 
10  be  an  able  man.  During  his  brief  administration,  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  had  greatly  extended  their  explorations  into  the 
interior  among  the  Indians,  especially  to  the  north-west,  and 
thus  the  religious  interest  in  the  colony  was  greatly  increased 
in  France.  Irritated  at  the  continued  alliance  of  the  Hurons 
with  the  French,  the  Iroquois  formed  a  scheme  for  their  utter 
extinction.  The  4th  of  July,  1648,  was  selected  as  the  com- 
mencement of  this  terrible  episode  in  Indian  warfare.  On  that 
day  they  fell  upon  the  Huron  settlement  of  St.  Joseph,  and 
destroyed  the  whole  population,  numbering  700.  Every  wigwam 
was  burned ;  and  as  if  to  give  a  more  malignant  vent  to  their 
hatred  to  the  religion  of  the  pale  faces,  tliey  set  lire  to  the 
churcli ;  and  then  threw  the  mangled  and  bleeding  body  of  its 
pastor,  Pere  Daniel,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  into  the  midst  of 
the  flames.  Tliey  then  suddenly  withdrew,  leaving  the  r«5t  of 
the  mission  settlements  in  a  state  of  terror  during  the  remain- 


QuKSTiONS.— What  followed  the  breaking  of  the  truce?  Mention  the 
FtepB  taken  by  the  Company  to  place  trade  on  a  firm  basis.  What  is  said 
of  M.  de  Montmagny  V    Why  were  the  Iroquois  eo  hostile  to  the  Hurons r 
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(ler  of  tho  year.  Early  in  the  tbllowing  March  a  band  of 
IrcKiuoia  swooped  down  like  an  eagle  upon  a  Huron  settlement 
near  the  great  lakes,  and  put  to  death  four  hundred  of  its  in- 
habitants. Each  successive  settlement  was  visited  in  like  man- 
ner, and  with  a  like  result.  Soon,  in  sell-defence,  the  hunted 
llurons  stood  at  bay;  and  for  a  time  alternate  success  and 
deteat  followed  each  other  with  fatal  rapidity,  indicting  on 
them  terrible  losses.  At  length,  in  a  final  struggle  for  their 
very  existence  and  ibr  the  possession  of  their  homes  and 
hunting-grounds,  they  were  defeated  by  the  unsparing  Iroquois. 
I' tterly  routed,  the  unhappy  Hurons,  accompanied  by  some  of 
their  uiissionaries,  fled  to  the  upper  lakes,  and  at  length  found 
a  resting-place  on  the  island  of  St.  Joseph,  in  the  lake  which, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  flight,  now  bears  their  name. 
Here,  during  the  winter,  from  want  of  game,  disease,  as  well 
as  the  dread  of  the  tomahawk  of  the  fierce  Iroquois,  which, 
ibliowed  them,  rapidly  reduced  their  already  thinned  ranks. 
Hearing  of  the  further  ravages  of  the  Iroquois,  they  again  fled 
to  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  sought  the  powerful  pro- 
tection of  the  Ojibwas.  Here  a  decisive  battle  took  place  on  a 
spot,  which,  from  this  circumstance,  was  named  Point  Iroquois, 
or  '^ Place  of  the  Iroquois  bones;"  and  for  a  short  time  the 
Hurons  were  sheltered.  They  also  sought  the  protection  of  the 
Ottawa  Indians,  but  were,  even  with  them,  again  pursued  and 
dispersed.  Many  of  the  survivors  fled  to  Montreal  and  Quebec 
by  the  circuitous  route  of  Lake  Nipissing  and  the  Ottawa,  and 
for  years  remained  encamped  within  the  walls  of  Qiebec,  or 
were  elsewhere  placed  under  French  protection.  After  the 
storm  passed  over,  they  we:re  transferred  to  Ste.  Foye;  and 
thence  to  Lorette,  where  tlieir  descendants  now  remai  i. 

14.  Projected  Alliance  with  New  England. — The  year  1G48 
was  noted  for  the  proffered  alliance  of  commerce  and  friendship 
between  New  England  and  Canada.     To  promote  this  object, 


Questions.— Mention  the  successive  attacks  of  the  Iroquois  which  finally 
led  to  tho  destruction  of  the  Huron  Indians.  Where  was  the  remainder 
•f  thw  tribe  placed?    What  notable  event  took  place  in  the  year  1648? 
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an  envoy  was  sent  from  the  English  colonists  at  Boston  to  the 
French  colonists  at  Quebec.  A  ilei)utation  of  two  persons  was 
in  return  sent  from  Quebec  to  Boston  in  KJoO-l.  The  English 
colonists  stipulated  that  both  colonies  should  remain  neutral 
in  any  European  contest  between  England  and  France;  while 
the  French,  having  suffered  so  severely  from  the  Ircxpiois  in 
their  pcltry-traflic,  declined  to  enter  into  any  treaty  unless  the 
English  would  consent  to  turn  their  arms  against  the  Iroquois. 
This  hostile  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  French,  against  the 
Indian  allies  of  the  English,  although  skilfully  presented  as  a 
righteous  league  in  defence  of  Christianity  against  scofHng 
Pagans,  broke  oil' the  negotiations,  and  the  scheme  unhappily 
failed.  When  this  stipulation  became  known  to  the  Iro(piois, 
it  exasperated  them  still  more ;  and  they  redoubled  their 
efforts  to  destroy  the  French  colonists  ;  so  that  fov  several 
years  the  French,  like  the  ancient  rebuilders  of  Jerusalem, 
laboured  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  were  virtually  kept 
within  their  enclosures  and  behind  their  entrenchments. 
Trade  entirely  languished ;  and  the  beavers  were  allowed  to 
build  their  dams  in  peace,  none  of  the  colonists  being  able  or 
willing  to  molest  them.* 

15.  A  Lull  in  the  Indian  Contest. — M.  de  Lauzon,  a  chiet 
member  of  the  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates,  succeeded 
d'Ailleboust  as  governor  in  1651 ;  but  he  was  not  successful 
as  an  administrator.  The  Iroquois,  having  succeeded  in 
extirpating  the  Huron  allies  of  the  French,  continued  to 
attack  the  French  settlements;  and  it  was  not  until  1G53 
that  they  ceased  their  warlike  inroads  upon  the  colony. 
In  that  year  reinforcements  arrived  from  France;  and  the 
Iroquois,  not  wishing  to  encounter  their  now  formidable  ene- 
mies, intimated  a  strong  desire  for  peace.  A  treaty  was 
accordingly  entered  into,  in  1G54,  with  the  five  Iroquois  tribes, 

*  Relations  des  Jesuits,  1653. 

Questions.— What  was  done  to  bring  about  a  commercial  alliance  be- 
tween New  England  and  Canada?  What  was  the  condition  of  the  French 
9ettlem©nt8?   After  Lauzon's  appointment,  how  did  th*  Iroquois  act? 
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or  cantons,  through  the  intervention  of  Pore  Lemoiiif,  and 
for  a  time  war  ceased  to  alarm  the  coloiii.sts.  Trad  revived, 
and  the  peltry-tralHc  wa.s  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  French 
with  ,>^iich  of  the  Iroquois  cantons  as  were  near  the  boundaries 
of  Canada.  The  otlier.s,  however,  preferred  to  traffic  with  the 
English.  During  the  intervals  of  war,  explorations  were  made 
among  the  Sioux  Indians,  beyond  Lake  Superior,  and  also 
among  the  Esquimaux,  near  Hudson  Bay.  The  year  KiGO 
was  noted  for  an  overland  expedition  sent  from  Canada, 
by  way  of  Labrador,  under  Sieur  Jean  Bourdon,  attorney 
general  of  New  France,  to  take  possession  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  territory  on  behalf  of  the  French  King. — Owing  to  the 
efforts  of  the  missionaries  to  establish  a  French  settlement 
among  the  Onondagas  (an  Iroquois  tribe),  dissensions  again 
arose.  This  tribe  professed  friendship  in  order  to  obtain  fire- 
arms ;  but  not  getting  them,  they  behaved  treacherously ;  and 
in  1656-7  a  fierce  and  desolating  Indian  war  on<  o  more  ravaged 
the  country.  D'Argenson,  the  new  governor,  who  arrived  in 
1658,  implored  the  French  Government  lo  send  immediate 
succor,  else  Canada  would  be  for  ever  lost  to  France.  His 
requests,  however,  were  unheeded ;  but  the  Iroquois,  having 
unexpectedly  met  with  a  determined  r'.^sistance  from  a  few 
French  colonists,  under  Daulac,  in  a  palisaded  post  at  the  foot 
of  the  Long  Sault,  soon  afterwards  desisted  from  their  con- 
certed attacks  upon  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and  Montreal. 
Thus  relieved  from  their  fears,  religious  services  were  held  by 
the  colonists  in  all  the  churches  of  Quebec ;  and  a  solemn 
TeDeum  was  chanted  for  so  happy  a  deliverance. 

16.  Royal  Government  established. — In  1659  a  royal  edict 
regulating  the  civil  government  of  the  colony  was  issued.  In 
the  same  year,  Mgr.  de  Laval  arrived  in  Quebec  as  Vicar-Apos- 
tolic of  the  see  of  Rome,*    M.  d'Argenson  having  solicited  his 
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*Tlie  Right  Reverend  Fran9ois  de  Montmorency  Laval  was  born  at 

Questions.— What  led  to  peace?  Give  a  sketch  of  the  explorations 
which  were  then  made.  What  led  to  war  again  ?  Why  were  the  Iroquois 
induced  to  (K'si.st  in  their  tiorcc  uttacks?    What  event  took  place  in  1659? 
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recall,  M.  d'Avaugour  arrived  as  governor  in  16G1.  Through 
the  efforts  of  Pere  Lemoine,  he  effected,  in  1GG2,  another 
treaty  with  three  cantons  of  the  Iroquois.  Fearing  its  short 
duration,  as  two  cantons  hud  not  concurred  in  it,  he  sent  the 
•'•overnor  of  Three  Rivers  to  the  king  of  France  with  another 
appeal  for  aid.  The  king  immediately  sent  out  400  men. 
M.  de  Monts  was  also  sent  to  report  upon  the  state  of  the 
colony.  In  the  meantime  D'Avaugour  was  recalled,  at  the 
instance  of  Mgr.  de  Laval  5  and  M.  de  M^sy,  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  that  prelate,  was  sent  out  as  the  first  royal  governor 
under  the  new  constitution, — D'Avaugour  liaving  induced 
king  Louis  XIV  to  dissolve  the  Company  of  One  Hundred 
Associates,  in  whom,  as  successors  to  the  Company  of  Mer- 
chants, the  government  of  the  colony  had  been  vested  since 
1603-1628.  Owing  to  various  dissensions  which  had  arisen 
in  New  France,  Culbert,*  the  chief  minister  of  Marine,  sent  out 
M.  Dupont  further  to  examine  ard  report  ujDon  the  state  of  the 
colony.  His  visit  had  a  salutary  effect,  tor  it  led  to  several 
important  changes  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
In  1663  a  trifling  earthquake  occurred  in  New  France. 

17.  Ameliorations  in  the  System  of  Government — Custom  of 
Paris.' — The  resumption  of  royal  authority  in  Canada  was 


Laval,  in  Franco,  in  1623.  In  his  youth  ho  was  knoAvn  as  AbbC'  dc  Mou- 
tigny;  and,  in  1659,  lie  came  to  Canada  as  Vicar  Apostolic,  with  the  title 
of  Bishop  of  r(5tr6e ;  in  1674,  ho  was  named  first  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Quebec.  He  founded  and  endowed  the  Quebec  Sominar3^  in  1663, 
(which,  in  1852,  became,  by  Royal  charter,  the  Laval  University).  He  also 
established  an  industrial  school  and  model  farm,  at  St.  Joachim,  below 
Quebec.  He  mad'^  great  efforts  to  prevent  drunkenness  among  the 
Indians ;  and,  by  his  influence  at  Court,  had  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment transferred  from  a  viceroy  to  a  superior  council,  under  certain  wise 
restrictions,  which  he  had  submitted  to  Louis  XIV.  lie  eflected  groat 
good  in  the  colony,  and  died  amid  many  regrets  at  Quebec  6th  May,  1708, 
dt  the  venerable  age  of  85  years. 

*  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert,  born  in  1619,  was  a  celebrated  minister  of  finance 
under  Louis  XIV. 

QUESTIONS  .—Give  a  sketch  of  Bishop  Laval.  What  steps  were  taken 
to  prevent  war?  Mention  the  changes  made  in  the  government  of  Canada 
in  1660 y  U  ow  did  Colbert  eudcavouv  to  reconcile  difleronces  ■'  ^^' ho  wat^  lie '! 
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made  the  occasion  of  introducing  various  reforms,  based  upon 
the  report  of  M.  Dupont.  A  ^'  Sovereign  Council,"  invested 
with  administrative  and  judicial  functions,  somewhat  like  the 
'^Parlement  do  Paris,"  was  instituted  at  Quebec;  legal  tri- 
bunals were  established  at  various  places,  and  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  a  modified  form  introduced.  The  right  of  taxation 
was,  however,  reserved  to  the  king.  The  administration  of 
government  devolved  upon  a  viceroy  (who  generally  resided  in 
France,  as  colonial  minister),  a  governor,  and  an  intendant  or 
chief  of  justice,  police,  and  public  works.  With  these  modifi- 
cations, the  king,  in  1GG4,  transferred  the  trading  interests  of 
Canada  to  the  West  India  Company,  by  whom  an  ordinance 
was  passed  introducing  into  the  colony  the  'Haw  and  custom 
of  Paris"  {la  couiume  de  Paris).  With  a  view  to  ensure 
liarmon)-  in  this  matter  throughout  Canada,  all  other  French 
vouiumes  were  declared  illegal  there.  In  the  meantime  further 
disputes  arose  between  the  governor  and  the  bishop,  which 
ended  in  De  M^sy  being  recalled  from  Canada  to  answer  for 
tlie  arbitrary  suspension  of  his  councillors.  He  died,  however, 
before  the  sentence  of  recall  and  arrest  could  be  executed. 

18.  Vigorous  Administration  and  Reform. — The  new  rulers 
sent  out  from  France  in  1G05,  were  men  of  ability,  as  subse- 
quent events  proved.  M.  de  Tracy  was  selected  by  the  y  ng 
as  lieutenant-general,*  M.  de  Courcelles  as  governor,!  a^icl 


*  Alexandre  do  IJonvillc,  Marquis  de  Tracy,  before  coming  to  Canada 
had  already  distinguished  liimself  in  the  taking  of  Cayenne  from  the 
Dutch,  and  in  the  capture  of  several  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  By  his 
military  prowess  and  skill  in  dealing  with  the  Indians,  he  compelled  tho 
haughty  Iroquois  to  make  a  satisfactory  peace  with  New  France,  which 
lasted  for  eighteen  years. 

i  Daniel  de  Ki^'mi,  Seigneur  de  Courcelles,  was  an  able  governor;  but 
he  did  not  at  all  times  display  the  same  energy  in  the  public  service.  He 
showed  much  sagacity  and  zeal  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  peltry  traffic 
of  New  Franco  from  being  diverted  into  the  hands  of  the  English  traders. 
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QuKBTiONS.— What  was  the  result  of  M.  Dupont's  mission?  Mention 
Ihc  steps  taken  to  restore  royal  authority  in  Canada.  Describe  the  In- 
londunt's  duties.  Who  were  the  new  rulers  sent  out  'i  What  is  said  of  thtni  ? 
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M.  Talon  as  intendant.*  On  their  arrival,  with  new  emigrants 
and  farming  materials,  the  colony  revived ;  and  vigour  was  at 
once  infused  into  the  government.  With  the  Carignan  regi- 
ment,! which  De  Tracy  had  brought  out  with  him,  steps  were 
taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  inroads  of  the  Iroquois.  The  forts 
were  increased  and  strengthened,  especially  on  the  Richelieu 
river.  Talon,  by  authority  of  the  king,  busied  himself  with 
various  useful  reforms  in  the  system  of  government,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  finances,  the  punishment 
of  peculators,  and  the  supervision  of  the  clergy's  tithes,  so  as 
to  reduce  their  amount.  He  further  sought  to  encourage  both 
agriculture  and  manufactures  in  the  colony.  He  also  prepared 
a  minute  report  for  Colbert  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  colony, 
with  a  view  still  further  to  redress  grievances.  The  sugges- 
tions of  M.  Talon,  endorsed  as  they  were  by  the  Sovereign 
Council,  were  favourably  entertained  by  Louis  XIV ;  and  the 
restrictions  on  trade,  imposed  by  the  West  India  Company, 
were  greatlv  relaxed  in  Canada. 

19.  Expeditions  against  the  Iroquois. — The  reinforcements 
sent  to  Canada,  and  the  preparations  for  war,  awed  the  Iroquois. 
Three  of  the  w^eaker  cantons,  or  tribes,  demanded  peace ;  but 
the  fierce  and  powerful  Mohawks  and  Oneidas  disdained  it. 
Against  these  two  a  formidable  expedition,  under  command  of 
De  Tracy,  was  led  by  the  governor  in  person  700  miles  into 
the  interior  of  the  Iroquois  country.  The  effect  of  this  expe- 
dition was  i.iost  salutary.     The  whole  of  the  cantons  sued 


*  M,  Talon's  career  in  Canada  was  distinpfuishcd  by  many  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  a  successful  governor.  He  promoted  to  the  best  of  his  abilfty 
every  enterprise  which  had  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  Canada. 
Iiouis  XIV  conferred  upon  him  the  successive  titles  of  Baron  d'Orsain- 
villc,  Baron  des  Islets,  and  Baron  d'Ormalo. 

t  So  named  from  the  Prince  of  Carignano,  a  Savoyard  in  the  French 
service.  This  regiment  gained  much  distinction  as  n  French  military 
auxiliary  to  the  uermans  in  their  wars  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks. 


Questions.— What  did  these  rulers  brinp  ?  How  did  Talon  seek  to  im^ 
prove  the  system  of  government?  How  were  the  Iroquois  dealt  with? 
Give  a  sketch  of  Talon's  career.    What  is  said  of  the  Carignan  regiment? 
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for  peace;  and  in  1666  a  satisfactory  treaty  was  entered  into 
with  them,  which  lasted  for  eighteen  years. 

20.  Best,  Pi'osperity,  and  Development. — War  having  happily 
ceased,  the  whole  attention  of  the  government  was  turned  to 
developing  the  industry  and  resources  of  the  country.  Expe- 
ditions were  sent  out  by  Talon  in  various  directions ;  the 
mineral  wealth  of  St.  Paul's  Bay,  Three  Rivers,  and  Gasp6 
was  brought  to  light  by  geological  explorers,  under  the  patron- 
age of  Colbert ;  fisheries  and  seal-hunting  were  prosecuted, 
and  trade  in  timber  and  seal-oil  commenced.  Nor  were  the 
more  domestic  features  of  industry  overlooked.  Hemp  culti- 
vation, tanning,  stave-making,  and  other  branches  of  domestic 
manufacture  were  fostered.  Horses  were  also  introduced  into 
the  colony  in  1665.  Ill  health,  however,  no  less  than  differ- 
ences of  opinion  with  the  governor  and  clergy,  induced  Talon 
to  retire  from  the  Intendancy  in  1668.  He  was  succeeded 
by  De  Bouteroue,  who  sought  to  conciliate  all  parties;  but 
liaving  failed  to  realize  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  Colbert, 
lie  M'as  replaced  by  Talon  again,  in  1670. 

21.  Attempted  Diversion  of  the  Fur- Trade. — The  English, 
having  superseded  the  Dutch  in  New  Amsterdam  (afterwards 
New  York),  in  1663,  pushed  their  trade  northward  through 
the  agency  of  the  Iroquois  Indians.  These  allies,  anxious  to 
profit  by  the  traffic,  sought  in  16t0  to  obtain  furs  and  skins 
for  them  from  the  various  tribes  up  the  Ottawa.  This  region 
being  the  hunting-ground  from  which  the  French  now  obtained 
their  chief  supply  of  furs,  the  cutting  off  this  source  of  supply 
caused  much  rivalry  and  ill-feeling.  De  Courcelles,  the  gov- 
ernor, set  out  himself  to  the  Indian  country  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  traffic.  His  mission  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  rival 
tribes,  but  ill  health  obliged  him  to  return.  The  small-pox 
in  the  meantime  attacked  the  Indians  with  great  severity, 
and  that,  with  fire-water,  carried  off  great  numbers  of  them. 
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Questions. —What  was  the  effect  of  the  expedition  undertaken  against 
the  Iroquois?  Jlow  long  did  the  peace  last?  llow  did  the  fur-trafTic 
afl'oct  the  relations  of  the  French  and  English  colonists  with  the  Iroquois? 
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22.  Treaties  xoiih  the  Indians. — While  the  rival  fur-trade  was 
yet  in  its  infancy,  Talon,  the  Intendant,  with  great  sagacity, 
sought  to  induce  the  various  Indian  tribes  at  the  North  and 
West  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Louis  XIV,  and 
thus,  by  anticipation  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Indians, 
to  settle  the  question  of  priority  of  right  to  trade  with  tliein. 
With  this  view,  Talon,  in  1670,  despatched  Nicholas  Perrot,* 
an  enterprising  merchant,  and  well  acquainted  with  Indian 
life  and  character,  to  visit  the  Indians  at  the  head  of  the  great 
lakes.  Perrot  went  as  far  as  Lake  Michigan,  and  induced  the 
tribes  to  meet  a  French  envoy  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  the 
spring  of  1671,  where  a  cross  and  fleur  de  lis  were  erected  in 

token  of  French  sovereignty.  Talon,  more- 
over, anxious  to  extend  French  influence 
over  the  whole  north-western  part  of  the 
continent,  induced  Louis  XIV  to  offer  a 
reward  to  any  one  who  would  reach  the 
Pacific  coast  through  New  France.  In 
order  to  secure  the  trade  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Indians,  Talon  also  sent  an  expedition 
northwards  with  that  object.  De  Cour- 
celles,  too,  with  a  v^iew  to  establish  a  depot 
for  French  trade  on  the  upper  lakes,  ob- 
tained permission,  in  1672,  from  the  Iro- 
quois, to  erect  a  trading-fort  at  Cataraqui 
(Kingston).  This  was  one  of  his  last  official  acts  j  and  he  soon 
afterwards  left  for  France, — having  been  rf:'called  at  his  own  re- 
quest. In  the  meantime,  the  English,  anxious  to  keep  pace  with 
France,  obtained  j.  footing  in  the  Hudson  Bay  territories,  under 


Arras  of  Trance. 


*  Nicholas  Terrot,  a  Frcncli  traveller,  was  sent  by  M.  Talon  (Intendant 
o<' Canada),  in  1670,  to  induce  the  north-western  Indians  to  acknowledge 
l)\e  sovereignty  of  France.  An  island  situated  at  the  western  junction  of 
the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence,  is  called  after  him.  lie  left  a  most  inter- 
esting manuscript  on  the  customs  of  the  Indians. 


Questions.— What  steps  did  Talon  take  to  secure  the  trade  and  alle- 
giance of  the  north-western  Indians?  How  did  ho  seek  to  promote  tho 
extension  of  French  influcnc«  over  the  continent?  Give  a  sketch  of  r«rrot. 
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the  guidance  of  Des  Groselliers,  a  Frencli  pilot,  aided  by 
another  Franco-Canadian,  named  Radisson.  An  Enghsh 
Company  was  soon  formed,  under  tlu  patronage  of  Prince 
Rupert,  to  trade  for  furs  in  the  territories.  Charles  I,  king 
of  Enp-land,  having  claimed  the  Hudson  Bay  territories,  by 
virtue  of  Hudson's  discoveries  in  1610,  granted  a  charter  to 
this  Company  in  1670,  to  traffic  for  furs  in  that  region.  The 
French  colonists  were  jealous  of  this  intrusion,  and  in  1671 
Hcnt  another  expedition  overland  to  reconnoitre,  with  a  view 
to  the  subsequent  expulsion  of  the  English  from  the  Bay. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Skktcu  of  Fukxch  Rule,  Second  Peiiiod  :  Fkoxtenac  to  the 

CoxQUEST,  1672-1759. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 
Careei'  of  Frontenac — Discovery  of  the  3Iississippi  and  Rockij 
Mouniaias —  Trade  Conttsts  —  Indian  Wars  —  Settlement 
of  Louisiana  and  Detroit — Pepper  ell — Seven  Years'  War 
—  Washington — Braddock — DiesJcau  —  Wolfe — Montcalm 
— Conquest  of  Canada — Conspiracy  of  Pontiac — EnylisU 
and  French  Colonial  Systems. 

1.  Arrival  of  the  Count  de  Frontenac.— 2,  Frontona^'s  First  Administra- 
tive Acts.— 3.  (jiuarantecs  for  Civil  Liberty.— 4.  Spirit  of  Discovery 
and  Adventure.- 5.  Summary  of  Discoveries  —6.  Discovery  of  tho 
Mississippi.— 7.  La  Salle's  First  Expedition  to  the  Mississippi.— 8.  His 
Second  Expedition.— 9.  His  Third  Expedition.— 10.  Internal  Dissen- 
sions in  Canada.— 11.  De  la  IJarre's  Arrival  and  Failure. — 12.  Early 
Commercial  Contests. — 13.  Campaign  against  the  Iroquois.— 14.  Ne- 
gotiations and  Renewed  Wars.— 15.  Year  of  the  3[assacre.— IG.  lie- 
turn  of  Frontenac — his  Energetic  War-Measures.— 17.  Second  Expe- 
dition against  Quebec,  1G90.— 18.  Expedition  against  Montreal,  1691.— 
19.  Defences- Partial  Cessationof  War.— 20.  Invasion  of  the  Iroquois 
Cantons.— 21.  Cause  of  these  Incessant  Wars.— 22.  Treaty  of  Ryswick, 
1G97.— 23.  Death  and  Character  of  Frontenac— 24.  Settlement  of 
Louisiana,  1G99.— 25.  Settlement  of  Detroit,  1701.— 26.  Teace  after 


QuiiSTiONP.— What  steps  did  tho  English  take  to  counteract  Talon's 
efforts?  What  did  they  do  in  tho  Hudson  Bay  territory ?  What  assist- 
ance in  the  matter  was  given  to  the  English  by  two  of  the  French  colonists  ? 
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Further  Intercolonial  Contests.— 27.  Peace  and  Prosperity  in  Canada. 
—28.  Further  Trading  Disputes.- 29.  Discovery  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.— 30.  Pepperell's  Expedition  from  New  England— Treaty  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  1748.— 31.  Disputes  arising  out  of  the  Treaty.— 32.  Com- 
mencement of  the  Seven  Years'  War.— 33.  First  Memorable  Blow 
Struck.— 34.  Defeat  of  Washington.— 35.  Project  for  a  Federal  Union 
of  the  Colonies,  1753-4.— 36.  General  Braddock's  Defeat  and  Death.— 
37.  General  Dieskau's  Career  in  Canada.— 38.  Cause  of  the  Double 
Defeat  of  Braddock  and  Dieskau.— 39.  llesults  of  the  First  Campaign, 
1755.— 40.  Progress  of  the  Second  Campaign,  1756.— 41.  The  Third 
Campaign,  of  1757.— 42.  The  Fourth  Campaign,  of  1758.— 43.  The  Final 
Campaign,  of  1759.— 44.  Capture  of  Quebec— Wolfe  and  Montcalm. 
—45.  Death  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.— 46.  Events  leading  to  the  Close 
of  the  Campaign.— 47.  Final  Efforts  to  Regain  Canada.— 48.  Close  of 
French  Rule  in  Canada. — 49.  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac— 50.  The 
Treaty  of  Paris,  1763.-51.  The  French  and  English  Colonial  Systems 
contrasted. 

1.  Arrival  of  the  Count  de  Frontenac. — In  the  year  1672, 
De  Courcelles,  an  eminent  man  and  a  successful  governor, 
retired,  and  Count  de  Frontenac,  a  man  of  great  energy  and 
ability,  arrived.*  The  count's  after-career  was  still  more  dis- 
tinguished than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors  in  everything 
that  concerned  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  Canada. 

2.  Frontenac' s  first  Administrative  Acts. — On  his  arrival, 
Frontenac,  who  was  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
Quebec  and  the  surrounding  country,  formed  a  high  opinion 
of  the  capabilities  of  New  France.  He  entered  with  spirit  into 
the  duties  of  his  office.  He  first  assembled  the  Sovereign  Coun- 
cil, and  afterwards  the  principal  residents  of  Quebec,  and  made 


*  Louis  do  Buado,  Count  de  Frontenac,  a  native  of  France,  and  gov- 
ernor of  Canada  in  1672,  was  recalled  in  1682.  In  1C72,  ho  built  Fort  Fron- 
tenac (Kingston).  It  was  rebuilt  of  stone  by  La  Sallo,  in  1678.  Frontenac 
was  re-appointed  governor  in  1689,  and  carried  on  a  vigorous  war  against 
the  English  settlements  in  New  York,  and  against  their  Indian  allies,  the 
Iroquois.  The  English  retaaated,  and  the  Iroquois  made  various  success- 
ful inroads  into  Canada.  In  1C90,  Frontenac  defeated  Sir  William  Phipps 
and  the  English  fleet,  before  Quebec,  ile  died  in  1698,  aged  78  years. 
Though  haughty,  he  was  an  able  and  enterprising  man , 


Questions.- What  are  the  principal  subjects  of  Chapter  IX?  Who 
succeeded  De  Courcelles?  Give  a  sketch  of  his  career.  Mention  some  of 
Count  de  Fron'cnac's  Orst  administrative  acts  ?    How  did  he  like  Canada? 
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a  fervid  speech  to  each.  He  improved  the  system  of  municipal 
police,  and  directed  that  the  chief  citizens  of  Quebec  should 
meet  twice  a  year  to  confer  upon  the  general  interests  of  the 
colony.  This  local  assembly  of  the  citizens  was  deemed  an 
infringement  of  the  king's  prerogative,  and  was  not  sf',nctioned, 

3.  Guarantees  for  Civil  Liberty. — In  1674  the  king  revoked 
the  charter  of  the  West  India  Company,  as  it  had  not  fulfilled 
any  of  the  obligations  which  it  had  assumed,  and  invested 
Frontenac  with  full  authority  as  royal  governor.  In  1677,  an 
imperial  ordinance  of  great  importance  was  passed,  regulating 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Canada.  It  was  followed  by  one 
regarding  tithes,  and  another,  a  still  more  valuable  one,  declar- 
ing that  none  but  the  highest  civil  authority  should  hereafter 
imprison  any  of  the  inhabitants.  Thus,  at  a  time  when  arbi- 
trary rule  was  in  the  ascendant,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  some 
of  the  civil  rights  of  the  people  of  Lower  Canada. 

4.  Spirit  of  Discovery  and  Adventure. — Nothing  was  so  re- 
markable, during  the  early  settlement  of  Canada,  as  the  spirit 
of  adventure  and  discovery  which  was  then  developed.  Zeal 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  seems  to  have  inspired  the 
Jesuit  clergy  with  an  unconquerable  devotion  in  the  work  of  ex- 
ploration and  discovery.  Nor  were  they  alone  in  this  feeling  5 
for  laymen  exhibited  the  same  adventurous  spirit  in  encoun- 
tering peril  and  hardship;  but  they  did  so  from  ditferent  motives. 
Trade  with  the  Indians  and  the  extension  of  French  power  over 
the  whole  continent  was  with  them  a  ruling  principle.  From  the 
first  settlement  of  Quebec,  in  1608,  until  its  fall  in  1759, — 150 
years, — this  spirit  of  discovery  and  dominion  was  actively 
fostered  by  each  succeeding  governor,  until  there  radiated 
from  that  city  a  series  of  French  settlements  which  seemed 
to  shadow  forth  a  dim  realization  of  Coligni's*  gigantic  scheme 


*  Jaspard  de  Coligni,  admiral  of  Franco,  was  born  in  1516.  Ho  pro- 
jected a  oomprelienBivo  scheme  of  French  colonization,  which,  however, 

Questions.— Mention  the  events  which  took  place  in  1674  and  1677. 
What  important  ordinances  were  passed  about  1677  ?  Describe  the  spirit 
of  discovery  wliich  was  characteristic  of  the  early  settlement  of  Canada. 
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of  Frencli  colonisation  Irom  the  St.  Lawrence  to  tlio  I'ar 
west,  and  from  tlie  sources  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  even  to  the  shores  of  South  America. 

.0,  k^ummarij  of  Discoveries. — After  Champlain,  other  exi)lo- 
rers  extended  their  researches  westward  during  1630.  In  1G40; 
the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie  were  visited  by  Pores  Chau 
mont  and  Br^bouif.  In  1G47,  Pore  de  Quesne  went  up  the  Sa- 
guenay  and  discovered  Lake  St.  John.  In  1 651,  IGfJl,  and  1G71, 
expeditions  were  sent  northwards  towards  the  Hudson  Bay, 
with  more  or  less  success.  In  1G4G,  Pere  Druillettes  ascended 
the  Chaudiere,  and  descended  the  Kennebec  to  the  Atlantic. 
In  1G59,  the  Sioux  were  visited  by  adventurous  traders;  and 
in  IG^'^  Pere  Mesnard  reached  Lake  Superior.  In  1GG5  Pere 
Allouez  coasted  the  same  lake;  and  in  1G70  and  1G72  he 
penetrated  with  Pere  Dablon  to  the  Illinois  region,  where 
they  first  heard  of  the  mysterious  Mississippi. 

G.  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi, — In  1671,  the  famous  Pere 
Marquette  formed  a  settlement  of  the  Hurons  atMichilimacki- 
nac;*  and,  in  1673,  Talon,  ever  anxious  to  promote  compre- 
hensive schemes  of  exploration  and  discovery,  despatched 
Marquette  with  M.  Joliettef  to  obtain  a  further  clue  to  the  great 


Avas  never  realized.  lie  fell  a  victim  to  the  lury  of  the  populace  of  Taris 
a?;aiiist  the  Calvinists,  or  Huguenots;!,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1572. 

*  Pero  James  Marquette,  a  .Tosuit  missionary,  was  born  at  Vicardy,  in 
France.  While  a  missionary  at  Lapoint,  on  Lake  Superior,  he  expressed 
a  desire  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  southern  Indians,  and  was  chosen  by 
Jolietto  to  accompany  him  on  his  expedition  to  the  Mississippi.  Ho 
remained  in  the  north-west,  with  the  Illinois  Indians,  and  died  soon  after 
his  return  from  the  exploration,  at  the  early  age  of  38  years.  His  narrative 
of  the  discovery  was  afterwards  published. 

t  Louis  Joliette  was  born  at  Quebec  in  lG4o ;  pursued  his  classical  studies 
at  the  Jesuits'  College  there,  and,  while  preparing  for  the  priesthood  in  the 
seminary,  he  determined  to  explore  the  western  parts  of  New  France.  Ho 
gave  up  the  study  of  divinity  for  that  of  the  Indian  languages.  In  1673, 
ho  was  chosen  by  Frontenac  and  Talon,  the  intcndant,  to  oxploro  the 
3Iississippi  to  its  source.    He  chose  Father  Marquette  to  accompany  hin^. ; 


Questions.— What  is  said  of  Coligni,  and  of  his  scheme  of  colonization  i 
Give  a  summary  of  the  explorations  and  discoveries  made  by  the  French 
from  1039  to  1693.    Sketch  the  carcc'-    f  I'ere  Marquette,  and  of  Joliette, 
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unknown  river,  and  ifpossible  to  explore  its  waters.  After  many 
discouragements,  they  readied  Bay  des  Piiants,  afterwards 
called  Green  Bay,  on  Lake  Michigan.  Here  a  party  of  Miami 
Indians  directed  their  steps  to  the  Fox  River;  and  thence 
they  proceeded  to  the  Wisconsin  River.  Sailing  down  this 
river  in  a  frail  canoe,  they  were  at  length,  after  sntl'ering 
innumerable  discouragements  and  delays,  rewarded  for  all 
their  toil  by  a  sight  of  the  ''great  father  of  waters," — the 
object  of  their  search.  They  proceeded  down  it  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River;  and  then,  fearing  capture 
by  the  Spaniards,  they  slowly  returned.  Marquette  renuiined 
behind  as  a  missionary  with  the  Illinois  Indians,  who  were 
then  at  war  with  the  Miamis.  Returning  shortly  al'terwards, 
lie  died  on  tlie  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  deeply  regretted ;  and 
was  buried  near  a  river  there  which  now  bears  his  name.  In 
the  meantime,  Jolif  ',e  had  liastened  to  Quebec,  by  way  of 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Chicago,  to  announce  their  great  dis- 
covery. As  a  reward  fur  his  share  in  the  discovery,  and  for 
other  explorations,  Joliette  received  a  grant  of  the  island  of 
Anticosti  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  a  seigniory  near  Montreal. 
7.  La  Salic' s  first  Expedition  to  the  Mississippi, — Fired  with 
the  news  of  this  notable  discovery,  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  a  French 
kniglu,  'hen  at  Quebec,  determined  to  complete  the  discovery, 
in  the  hopes  of  finding  a  new  route  to  China.' 


After  visiting 


aud  proceeded  down  the  great  river  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas 
tributary.  When  near  Montreal,  on  his  return,  his  canoe  upset  in  the  La- 
chine  rapids,  and  liis  manuscripts  were  lost.  As  a  reward  for  his  services, 
he  received  a  grant  of  the  Island  of  Anticosti,  aud  was  named  hydro- 
graphor  to  the  king.  He  died  about  1701,  on  the  Island  of  Anticosti.  A 
county  in  Lower  Canada  is  named  after  him. 

*  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  do  la  fcialle,  was  ennobled  by  Louis  XIV.  He 
sought  to  reach  China  oy  way  of  Canada,  and  set  out  on  an  expedition 
for  that  purpose,  llis  design  was  frustrated  by  an  accident  at  a  placo 
since  called  Lachine,  or  China.  He  explored  the  Mississippi  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth,  in  1678-80;   spent  two  years  between  Frontenac 


Questions.— What  circumstances  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi 
River?  Give  an  account  of  thic  memorable  discovery.  What  led  to  La 
Salle's  lirst  expedition  to  the  Missits^iippi  ?    Uive  a  sketch  of  his  career. 
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France,  he  obtained  a  royal  conimiHsion  to  \)roceed  with  hi.-i 
exploiT.tion.  The  seigniory  of  Cataraqui,  Including  Fort  Fron- 
tenao,  was  conferred  upon  liim  on  condition  that  he  would 
ebuiid  the  fort  with  stone.  The  Chevalier  de  Tonti  and  Pere 
Hennepin  *  accompanied  liini  ;  and  togeiher  they  constructed 
three  vessels.  Proceeding  up  Lake  Ontario,  they  reached  Nia- 
gara, where  La  Salle  erected  a  palisade.  ITer ^  they  visited  the 
great  Falls,  of  which  Father  Hennepin  wroie  an  elaborate  de- 
scription, i^bove  the  Fiills,  La  Salle  constructed  another  vessel, 
nam^sd  the  Griffon.  In  her  the  party  traversed  Lake  Erie ;  and 
on  their  way  to  Lake  Huron,  La  Salle  named  the  intermediate 
lake  ''  Ste.  Claire."  Having  reached  the  southern  part  of 
Lake  Michigar,  he  sent  the  Griffon  back  to  Niagara  with  a 
cargo  of  furs.  The  vessel,  liowe>'or,  was  lost  on  her  way  dov/n 
the  lake ;  and  La  Salle,  having  waited  in  vain  for  her  return, 
turned  his  steps  i aland.  In  Decei'iber.  he  reached  the  head- 
waters of  the  Illinois.  Proceeding  down  this  river  to  Lake 
Peoria,  he  built  a  fort ;  and,  having  placed  De  Tonti  in  charge 
of  it,  he  determined  to  return  and  learn  some  news  of  his 
v^isr^^l.  He  dispatched  Father  Hennepii«  down  tiie  Illinois  to 
the  Mississippi,  up  which  he  directed  him  to  proceed  and 
explore  the  head-waters  of  that  great  river.  During  La  Salle's 
absence,  De  Tonti  and  hij  Illinois  allies  were  attacked  by  the 
Iroquois  and  compelled  to  abandon  the  fort  and  retreat. 

8.  Ja  Salle's  Second  Expedition  to  the  ^Essissijypi. — Having 
in  part  retrieved  his  losses,  La  Salle  again  set  out  for  the  Mis- 


(Kiugston)  and  lake  Eric;  and  constructed  the  firtit  vessel  on  Lake  Erie 
(near  Cayuga  Creek),  lie  sougnt  to  ^pac^.  tlie  Mississippi  by  sea,  but  having 
failed,  he  sought  to  roach  it  overland.  In  doing  so,  ho  was  murdered  by 
his  followers. 

*  Louis  Hennepin,  a  French  raisaionary,  was  born  in  1640,  and  emigrated 
to  Canada  in  1675.  He  accompanied  La  Salle  in  his  exploration  of  tho 
Mississippi,  in  1678,  and  visited  the  Falls  of  Niagara,— of  which  he  wrote 
en  interesting  a'^count. 


(^UESviONa.— Give  an  account  of  La  Salle's  lirst  expedition  to  tho  Jlis- 
sissippi.  What  did  ho  do  at  Oataraqui  and  near  Niagara  Falls?  Who 
accompaiiied  hi/n,  and  what  did  they  do?   What  is  sstid  of  each  of  them? 
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sissippi.  Ho  at  length  reached  it  in  February,  1GS2,  and  pro- 
ceeded slowly  down  the  river,  stopping  at  the  mouth  of 
each  great  tributary,  and  making  excursions  here  and  there 
in  the  vicinity.  At  length,  on  th«^  5th  of  April,  he  reached  one 
of  the  mouths  of  the  great  river  ;  and  in  honour  of  the  event 
he  naii.edthe  surrounding  country  Louisiana,  afler  Louis  XIV, 
and  then  took  formal  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  liis 
sovereign.  Thus,  after  sundry  discouragements  and  many 
privations,  this  great  and  notable  event  was  accomplished  by  a 
French  colonist  from  Quebec. 

9.  La  Salle's  Third  Expedition  to  the  3fississip2n. — La  Salle 
soon  afterwards  retraced  his  steps;  and  having  numerous 
envious  enemies  in  France,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Quebec,  and  thence  to  France  to  meet  his  detractors  face  to 
face.  This  he  did  most  successfully ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the 
king's  confidence  in  him,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command 
of  a  colonizing  expedition  to  the  Mississippi  by  sea.  TiJs 
expedition  was  fated  never  to  reach  its  destination.  Differ- 
ences with  Beaujeu,  the  commander,  led  to  one  disaster  after 
another.  The  moaths  of  the  Mississippi  were  passed,  and  the 
ships  reached  the  coast  of  Texas.  Beaujeu  ran  one  of  the  ships 
on  the  rocks,  and  then  deserted  with  another.  La  Salle  and 
his  companions  were  left  to  their  fate.  Having  erected  Fort 
St.  Louis,  and  left  some  of  his  companions  in  charge,  he  set 
out  in  search  of  the  Mississippi.  On  his  way  thither  his  com- 
panions mutinied,  put  him  to  death,  and  afterwards  quarrelled 
among  themselves.  Most  of  the  survivors,  in  their  efforts  to 
return  home,  perished  miserably,  as  a  just  retribution  for  their 
cruelty  and  crimes.  Thus  perished,  in  lo85,  the  noble  La  Salle. 

10.  Internal  Dissensions  in  Canada. — One  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties which  Frontenac  encountered  in  his  administratic  n  of 
the  government  of  Canada  arose  from  a  divided  authority.  The 
sovereign  council,  the  governor,  and  the  intendant,  had  each 

Questions.— Give  the  particulars  of  La  Salle's  second  expedition  to 
the  Mississippi -of  his  third  expedition.  How  did  this  last  expedition 
end?    What  difficulties  in  his  government  had  Frontenac  to  encounter? 
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separate  iimctions,  wliicli  were  sometimes  difllcult  to  <le(i!ie, 
and  wliicli  often  clasheil,  or  were  contradictory.  Add  to  this,  the 
,<:;overnor  of  Montreal  claimed  a  certain  jurisdiction  which 
conflicted  with  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Jl.<yal  (lovernor. 
Dissensions  between  liishop  Laval,  the  ;^overnor,  and  the  sove- 
reign council,  had  long  existed  in  regard  to  the  spirit  tratlic 
with  the  India'is.  The  bishop  protested  against  its  con- 
tinuance, and  sought  to  have  it  declared  illegal.  Interested 
parties,  aided  by  the  governor,  opposed  his  benevolent  pur- 
pose. Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  bishop  and  clerg}',  two 
governors  had  already  been  recalled,  and  Frontenac  was 
threatened  with  a  similar  lute.  'J'he  attempted  arrest  of  Per- 
rot,  who  was  governor  of  Montreal,  for  alleged  rapacity  and 
disobedience  to  the  ordinances,  brought  things  to  a  crisis. 
Fearful  of  the  consequences  of  his  opposition,  Perrot  came  to 
Quebec  to  explain,  but  was  imprisoned  by  Frontenac,  who  lor 
this  act  was  in  turn  denounced  by  Abbe  Fenelon,  of  the  Semi- 
nary of  Montreal.  Frontenac  sent  both  Perrot  and  the  abb6 
to  France  for  triah  Perrot  was  pardoned,  on  condition  of  his 
making  an  apology  to  Frontenac;  but  the  abbe  was  for- 
bidden to  return  to  Canada.  Disputes,  however,  between  the 
bishop,  Frontenac,  and  Duchesneau  (who  had  succeeded  Talon 
as  intendant  in  1675),  in  regard  to  the  liquor  traffic,  con- 
tinued 5  and  Colbert,  in  order  to  have  the  matter  finally  set- 
tled, directed  Frontenac  to  obtain  ibr  the  king  the  opinion  of 
twenty  of  the  principal  colonists  on  the  subject.  These 
opinions  were  obtained  and  sent  to  France  5  but  nothing  defi- 
nite was  done  in  the  matter.  At  length  the  contentions  on 
this  and  various  other  subjects  went  so  lar,  that  Frontenac 
and  Duchesneau  were,  in  1682,  both  recalled. 

11.  De  la  Barres  Arrival — His  Failure. — De  la  Barre  suc- 
ceeded Frontenac  as  governor,  and  De  MeuUes  replpoed  Duches- 
neau as  intendant.     On  their  arrival,  a  war  with  the  Iroquois 


QuESTi02fS.— Mention  the  disputes  whicli  arose  between  tlie  Royal 
Governor  and  various  other  persons?  What  brouglit  these  disputes  to  a 
crisis  ?    How  did  they  end  ?    Who  succeeded  Frontenac  and  Duchesneau  ':• 
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8Comiifl  imminent;  and  an  intimation  to  that  effect,  with  a  re- 
quest for  troops,  was  sent  to  the  kino^.  The  indecision  of  the 
4,'overnor,  liowever,  hastened  the  very  thing  which  he  wished  to 
avert.  lie  set  out  on  a  dilatory  expedition  to  Oswego  j  and 
aflter  an  inglorious  treaty  with  the  wily  Iroquois,  in  wliich  he 
consented  to  leave  the  Illinois  allies  of  the  French  to  their 
fate,  lie  returned  to  Quebec.  Bc'bre  things,  however,  came 
to  a  crisis,  the  treaty  was  disallowed  by  the  French  king,  and 
De  la  Barro  was  replaced  by  M.  de  Dcnonville*  as  governor. 

12.  Early  Commercial  Contests. — The  new  Governor  arrived 
lit  a  critical  juncture.  The  unfettereil  traiie  enjoyed  by  the 
English  colonists  at  New  York  had  fostered  individual  enter- 
prise so  largely,  that,  aided  by  their  Iroquois  allies,  they  had 
in  many  places  carried  on  the  fur-trade  far  into  tlie  French 
territory.  De  Dcnonville  took  active  steps  to  protect  the  trad- 
ing monopoly  of  his  people,  and  to  check  the  proposed  trans- 
ference of  trade  from  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  remonstrated 
with  Sir  Edmond  Andros,t  the  governor  of  New  England, 
and   subsequently  with  Colonel  Thomas  Dongan,  X  the  gov- 

*  Jacques  Rcn6  de  Briaay,  Marquis  de  Denonvillo,  although  an  excellent 
man,  failed  in  his  appreciation  of  the  gravity  of  important  events.  His 
desultory  and  ineffective  efforts  to  subdue  the  Iroquois  only  increased  their 
hatred  to  the  colony,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  fatal  massacre  of  Lachine. 

t  Sir  Edmond  Andros  was  successively  governor  of  New  York  (1674), 
New  England  (1086),  and  Virginia  (1(392).  lie  involved  himself  in  various 
disputes  in  New  England,  but  was  more  judicious  and  moderate  in 
Virginia.  Corlcar,  or  Corlier,  a  noted  Dutch  governor,  waa  so  loved  by 
the  Iroquois,  that  in  memory  of  him  they  called  all  their  subsequent  or 
English  governors  by  that  name.  The  name  was  first  applied  to  Sir 
Edmond  Andros,  in  1687;  "for  yow  was  pleased  to  accept  the  name 
of  a  man  that  was  of  good  dispositions,  and  esteemed  deare  amongst 
U5,  (towitte)  the  old  Corlear."— ylrfrZres.s  r)/"  2,000  Maquaes  (the  Dutch 
name  for  Mohawk  Sachems)  to  Sir  Edmond  Andros. 

X  Thomas  Dongan,  who  was  afterwards  Earl  of  Limerick,  a  liberal- 
minded  Roman  Catholic,  became  governor  of  New  York  in  1683.  During 
his  administration,  the  right  of  electing  members  of  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly was  first  conferred  upon  the  colonists. 


(iiiKSTiOTjs.— llow  did  De  la  liarrc  deal  with  the  Iroquois?  "Who  suc- 
ceeded him?  What  was  the  then  state  of  trade  in  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish colonies?    Ciive  a  sketch  of  Dcnonville,  of  Androe,  and  of  Dongan 
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ernor  of  New  York,  who  maintained  the  inviolability  of  the 
Iroquois  territory,   as  being  within  English  colonial  juris- 
diction ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.    In  order,  therefore,  at  once  to 
overawe  the  Iroquois,  and  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the 
English  traders,   he  determined   to  strengthen  the  line  ol 
French  forts,  and  to  make  active  reprisals  both  upon  the 
English  and   the  Troquois.      In   the   meantime,    De   Troyes 
and  D'Iberville*  were  despatched  to  Hudson  Bay  to  drive 
the  English  traders  out  of  that  territory.     The  French  suc- 
ceeded   in    taking   from   them   three    trading-forts,    leaving 
only  Fort  Bourbon  (Nelson  River)  in  their  possession.     Not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts,  however,  which  were  made  by  the 
French,   to  restrict   the   traffic  in   beaver-skins   and  peltry 
within  their  own  territories  and  to  the  St.  Lawrence  route, 
they  were,  in  the  end,  powerless  to  accomplish  it.      They 
at  one  time  interdicted  trade  with  the  Anglo-Iroquois  5 — then 
they  made  them  presents; — again  they  threatened  them — 
made  war  upon  them — invaded  and  desolated  their  villages; — 
they  made  treaties  with  them,  and  urged  and  entreated  the 
Dutch  and  the  English  to  restrain  them,  and  even  sought  to 
make  the  latter  responsible  for  their  acts; — but  all  in  vdin. 
As  the  tide  slowly  rolled  in  upon  them,  and  the  English,  who 
were  always  heralded  by  the  Iroquois,  advanced  northwards 
and  westwards  towards  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes, 
the  French,  still  gallantly  holding  their  old  trading-forts  in 
possession,  also  pressed  forward  before  them  and  occupied 

*  Pierre  lo  Moyne  d'lb«'rvillc  uas  born  at  Montreal,  and  was  on«  of  the 
best  naval  officers  of  Franco,  under  Louis  XIV.  He  was  successful  in 
several  encounters  with  the  English  in  Hudson  Bay  and  in  Newfoundland; 
in  1699,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  colony  in  Biloxi,  near  New  Orleans ; 
and  having  discov<'red  the  entrance  to  the  Mississippi,  which  La  Salle  had 
missed,  he  sailed  up  that  river  to  a  considerable  distance.  He  ii  con- 
sidered as  the  founder  of  he  colony  of  Louisiana.  He  died  in  1706.  His 
brother,  Lo  Moyne  de  Bienville,  was  governor  of  Louisiana,  and  founded 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  county  of  Iberville,  in  Lower  Canada,  is 
named  after  him. 


QUESTTONS.— What  differences  arose  between  the  English  and  French 
governors?  How  did  tho  French  succeed  in  Hudson  Bay?  What  trad- 
ing difficulties  did  they  experience  ?    Give  a  eketcb  of  Pierre  d'lberville. 
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new  ground.  With  sagacious  foresight,  the  French  had, 
in  addition  to  tlieir  regular  fort  at  Quebec,  erected  palisaded 
enclosures  round  their  trading  forts  at  Tadoussac ;  at  Sorel, 
and  the  Falls  of  Chanibl y,  on  the  Iroquois  (or  Richelieu)  River ; 
and  at  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  and  Cataraqui  (Kingston).  Sub- 
sequently, and  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
English,  they  erected  palisaded  forts  at  Niagara,  Detroit, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michiliniackinac,  and  even  at  Toronto. 
Nor  Avere  the  English  idle.  Creeping  gradually  up  the  Hudson 
river,  they  erected  armed  trading-posts  at  Albany,  and  at 
various  points  up  the  Mohawk  valley  ;  until  at  length,  in  1727, 
they  threw  up  a  fort  at  Oswego,  midway  across  Lake  Ontario, 
between  the  French  trading  posts  at  Frontenac  and  Niagara. 

13.  The  Campaign  against  the  Iroquois  opened  hg  an  act  of 
Treachery. — In  order  to  give  force  to  his  aggressive  policy 
against  the  Iroquois,  the  governor  invited  some  of  their  chiels 
to  meet  him  at  Cataraqui,  and  then  seized  and  sent  them  to 
France  to  work  at  the  galleys.  The  king  disallowed  the  act, 
and  sent  back  the  chiefs  to  Canada.  De  Champigny,  the 
intendant,  who,  in  1684,  liad  succeeded  De  Meulles,  and 
who  had  performed  a  similar  act  of  treachery,  was  waiting 
to  ship  off  his  victims  to  Marseilles.  They  were  all  released; 
but  the  offensive  and  treacherous  act  was  not  forgotten  by  the 
haughty  Iroquois.  Meanwhile,  the  governor  advanced  west- 
ward with  a  superior  force.  Having  met  the  Iroq>iois,  he 
defeated  them  and  burned  their  villago;  but  instead  of 
following  up  his  victory,  he  withdrew  with  part  of  his  force  to 
Niagara;  the  remainder  he  sent  back  to  head-(juarters.  No 
sooner  had  the  French  governor  retired,  than  the  Iroquois 
reappeared  on  every  side.  They  suddenly  menaced  the  forts 
at  Catarafpii,  Chambly,  and  Montreal,  and  committed  many 
lawless  acts  of  aggression  in  their  tierce  and  stealthy  warfare. 
1  \ .  Negotiallom  and  Renewed  Wars. — Negotiations  tor  a  peace 
were  at  length  opened  with  the  Iroquois;  but  owing  to  their 


(Questions.— Mention  tlic  successive  steps  which  were  taken  by  Iho 
Krondi  and  Knj^lisli  to  protect  and  extend  tiie  pchry  traflic.  How  was  tjjc 
war  against  the  Iroquois  commenced  and  conducted  'i    How  did  it  end  'i 
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dislike  to  the  French,  the  dispute  was  prolonged.  At  this  junc- 
ture, Adurio,  or  Kondiaronk,  (also  known  as  Le  Hat,)  a  Huron 
chief  of  rare  powers,  and  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
French,  took  offence  at  their  exclusion  of  the  Hurons,  who 
were  their  allies,  from  the  negotiation  of  the  proposed  treaty, 
and,  by  means  of  a  double  treachery  to  the  French  and  Iro- 
quois, suddenly  precipitated  a  renewal  of  hostilities  between 
them.  War  having  been  declared  the  next  year  (1689)  between 
France  and  England,  the  contest  between  the  rival  colonies, 
whicii  had  become  imminent  in  Canada,  at  once  assumed 
formidable  dimensions.  Anxious  at  once  boldly  to  assume  the 
offensive,  a  project  w^as  submitted  first  to  De  Denonville,  tlie 
royal  ,uovernor,  and  then  to  Louis  XIV  himself)  by  De  Cal- 
lieres,*  tlie  governor  of  Montreal,  boldly  to  attack  the  seat 
of  English  power  at  Manhattan  (New  York),  and  at  Orange 
(Albany).  The  project,  however,  not  being  deemed  feasible, 
was  not  entertained  by  the  king. 

15.  The  Year  of  the  Massacre. — While  this  scheme  was  under 
consideration,  an  unexpected  calamity  befel  the  French  settle- 
ments. During  the  interval  which  followed  the  negotiations 
and  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  the  ever-vigilant  Iroquois  ap- 
jieared  passive,  and  were  even  friendly  in  their  demeanour 
to  the  French.  Without  the  slightest  premonition,  however, 
and  like  a  clap  of  thunder  on  a  clear  day  in  summer,  the  ter- 
rible Iroquois  suddenly  appeared  near  Montreal,  and  in  one 
night  of  August,  1089,  utterly  desolated  the  village  of  Lachine, 
and  massacred  its  entire  population.  So  panic-stricken  were 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  so  paralysed  with 
fear  was  De  Denonville,  the  governor,  that  for  ten  weeks  the 

*  Louis  Hector  do  CalliiTos,  a  native  of  Normandy,  was  a  member  of  tlie 
Montreal  Trading  Company,  and  also  governor  of  tlie  city.  Jle  succeeded 
Frontenac  as  governor  of  the  colony  in  1G98,  and  emulated  him  in  his 
zeal  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  New  France. 
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Questions.— Who  involved  the  two  colonies  again  in  war?  What  did 
De  Denonville  propose  to  do?  Did  the  king  agree  witli  liim  in  his 
project?  Give  a  sketch  of  DeCalli«res.  What  calamity  occurred  in  1689? 
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fiery  bands  of  Iroquois  passed  unrestrained  through  the  land, 
leaving  nothing  but  death  and  desolation  behind  them.  At 
length,  satiated  with  hate  and  revenge,  they  as  suddenly  for- 
sook the  war-path  and  retired  to  their  Inrking-places. 

16.  Return  of  Frontenac — His  energetic  War-Measures. — 
Scarcely  had  the  war  whoop  of  the  retreating  Iroquois  died  away 
in  the  French  settlepients,  ere  the  shouts  of  welcome  to  the  re- 
turning Frontenac  sounded  far  and  near  along  the  banks  of  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence.  De  Denonville  was  recalled,  and  Count  de 
Frontenac  again  became  governor  of  Canada.  It  was  a  critical 
period;  for,  added  to  the  fierce  inroads  of  the  unsparing 
Iroquois,  Louis  XIV  had  increased  the  peril  of  Frontenac  by 
declaring  war  against  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  in  order 
to  aid  James  11  in  recovering  his  throne  from  William  III, 
Prince  of  Orange.  Frontenac,  however,  was  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. Without  waiting  to  be  attacked,  he  at  once  resolved 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  adjoining  English  colonies.  The 
Hudson  Bay  and  outlying  New  England  settlements  were  sud 
denly  and  successfully  attacked.  The  French  and  Hurons  pene- 
trated even  to  Corlear  (Schenectady)  in  the  depth  of  winter 
of  1689-90,  burned  the  town  and  massacred  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants.  Nor  was  the  governor  unmindful  of  the  French 
posts  on  the  lakes.  Although  Fort  Cataraqui  had  been  blown 
up  and  abandoned  by  order  of  De  Denonville,  Michilimackinac 
was  reinforced ;  and  Perrot  being  furnished  v;ith  presents  for 
the  Ottawa  and  other  Indians,  was  ordered  to  detach  these 
tribes  from  the  Iroquois,  who  were  allies  of  the  English.  In 
this  he  was  successful ;  and  the  Iroquois  had  to  carry  on  the 
contest  alone.  This  they  did  with  vigour;  but,  so  determined 
a  spirit  of  resistance  had  Frontenac  infused  into  the  people, 
that  little  harm  was  done  by  the  Iroquois  to  the  French  settle- 
ments. In  the  midst  of  so  much  peril,  the  inhabitants,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  master  spirit,  acquitted  themselves  nobly, 
and  many  were  the  heroic  deeds  which  they  performed. 

Questions.— Describe  tho  sudden  attack  of  tlio  Iroquois.  Wliat  was 
the  state  of  Canada  on  the  return  of  Frontenac  ?  Mention  the  active  step* 
^Yhich  h«  took  hoth  sigainst  tli«Enj;U«h  an'  troqwois,  and  tyith  Avbat  result. 
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17.  Second  Expedlllon  against  Quebec^  1(590. — Fronteiiac's 
successes  aroused  tlie  English  colonists  into  great  activity. 
They  lost  no  time  in  equipping  two  expeditions,  to  attack  the 
Frencli  settlements  by  sea  and  land.  Sir  William  Phipps*  took 
command  of  the  fleet  destined  to  act  by  sea  against  Quebec, 
and  tlie  son  of  Governor  Winthrop  of  Connecticut  that  of  tlie 
army  destined  to  co-operate  by  land  against  Montreal.  Win- 
throp proceeded  as  far  as  Lake  George,  there  to  await  the 
success  of  Phipps  against  Quebec.  Sickness,  however,  broke 
out  among  liis  troops,  and  compelled  him  to  return  without 
accomplishing  anything.  In  the  meantime,  the  fleet,  having 
previously  captured  one  or  two  places  in  Acadie  (Nova  Scot'a), 
appeared  before  Quebec,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
place.  Frontenac  returned  a  defiant  reply,  and  soon  after 
opened  fire  upon  the  fleet.  The  shot  from  the  ships  fell  sliortj 
while  the  superior  position  of  Frontenac  enabled  him  to  bear 
upon  tliem  with  ease.  Phipps  soon  retired  with  his  disabled 
ships,  but  the  force  which  he  had  sent  on  shore  obstinately 
maintained  the  contest.  Overwhelmed,  however,  they  too 
withdrew,  and  the  walls  of  the  beleaguered  town  at  length 
resounded  with  tlie  shouts  of  victory.  Frontenac  ordered  a 
Te  JDeum  to  be  sung,  and  at  once  penned  a  glowing  dispatch  to 
his  sovereign,  who  in  return  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck, 
bearing  this  proud  inscription: — ''Fuaxcia,  in  Nova  Okbe, 
vicTHix;  Rebecca  LiBEKATA,  a.d.  mdcxc." — ^'France,  victress 
in  the  new  world;  Quebec  free,  a.d.  1G90."  TTm-ther  to  com- 
memorate the  event,  a  church  was  erected  in  Quebec  and 
dedicated  to  '' Koire  Dame  de  la  VldoireP^ 


*  Sir  William  Phipps  was  born  of  humble  paronts  in  Rristol  (romaquid), 
in  the  present  State  of  Maine,  in  1G51.  Being  a  sailor,  he  was  so  ibrtunate 
as  to  find  large  treasure  in  a  Spanish  wreck  off  the  coast  of  llispaniola. 
This  gave  him  wealth  and  influence,  lie  was  knighted  by  James  1,  and  in 
1669  was  sent  to  take  Quebec.  In  1692,  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  greatly  exerted  himself  to  promote  its  prosperity.  Ho 
died  in  1695,  aged  forty-four  years. 

QuESTiONS.—Mentlon  the  expeditious  sent  from  New  England  against 
Canada.  Describe  the  second  attack  on  Quebec.  Give  a  sketch  of  Sir  Wm. 
I'hipps,     iron'  did  the  contest  ondy  snid  how  wjc  th«  victory  cfilebrated? 
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18.  Expedition  against  Montreal,  1691. — Tliia  victory  by 
Frontenac  interposed  a  check  on  the  inroads  of  the  Iroquois. 
They  sent  warriors  to  Montreal  to  enter  into  a  treaty  based 
upon  their  neutrality  in  the  contest  between  the  French  and 
Englisli  colonies.  M.  de  Callieres,  the  governor  of  Montreal, 
affected  indifference  to  their  offer,  and  tlie  Indians  withdrew, 
soon  to  return  and  avenge  the  shght.  In  the  same  year,  the 
English  colonists  of  Nev;  York  sent  Major  Schuyler  with  an 
armed  force  to  attack  Montreal.  In  this  he  failed,  and  had  to 
retreat ;  but  the  Iroquois,  by  their  stealthy  warfare,  continued 
to  keep  the  French  settlements  in  constant  alarm. 

19.  Defences — Partial  Cassation  of  War. — The  ever-vig'lant 
Frontenac,  fearing  another  attack  on  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
str'^tngthened  the  defences  of  both  towns  in  1693.  Taking 
advantage  of  successive  defeats  inflicted  upon  the  Iroquois, 
he  soon  aftenvards  rebuilt  Fort  Cataraqui,  and  named  it 
Frontenac  (now  Kingston).  By  his  skill  and  courage  he  com- 
pelled the  Iroquois  to  desist  from  their  attacks,  and  soon  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  comparative  peace  restored  to  the 
French  settlements.  The  inhabitants  were  thus  enabled  once 
more  to  resume  the  cultivation  of  their  land*:;.  In  the  Hudson 
Bay  the  French  were  also  successful.  In  1694,  D'Iberville 
took  from  the  Englisli  the  fourth  and  only  remaining  trading- 
post  (Bourbon,  on  Nelson  River)  in  their  possession. 

20.  Invasion  of  the  Iroquois  Cantons. — Frontenac,  anxious  to 
put  a  final  stop  to  the  harassing  and  destructive  warfare  which 
liM  1  been  so  constantly  waged  against  him  by  the  unrelenting 
aiitl  vindictive  Iroquois,  determined  to  humble  these  haughty 
Indians  by  invading  their  own  territory.  He  therefore,  in 
1696,  collected  a  force  of  2,300  colonists  and  friendly  Indians 
at  Fort  Frontenac.  With  this  force  he  marched  into  the 
Iroquois  territory  by  way  of  Oswego.  The  expedition  was  in 
the  main  successful,  and  the  villages  in  two  cantons  were  deso- 


QuESTioNS.— What  other  attacks  were  made?  How  did  Frontenac 
provide  for  the  successful  defence  of  Canada?  What  occurred  at  Hudson 
Bay  ?  What  further  steps  did  Frontenac  take  against  the  Iroquois  Indiana  ? 
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lated ;  but  before  liis  object  was  fully  accomplished,  Frontenac 
returned  to  Canada — not  wishing  to  draw  upon  his  force  the 
hostility  of  the  remainder  of  the  Iroquois  cantons  and  of  the 
English  colonists. 

21.  The  Cause  of  these  Incessant  Wars  nvjiSt  be  looked  for  in 
the  mutual  determination  of  the  French  and  English  colonists 
to  secure  an  exclusive  right  to  carry  on  a  traffic  for  furs  with 
the  various  Indian  tribes.  These  commercial  contests  were 
of  long  standing,  and  seemed  to  increase  in  bitterness  every 
year.  Each  party  invoked  the  aid  of  the  savages,  who  were 
not  indisposed  themselves  to  enter  into  the  contest  on  their 
own  account,  in  order  that  they  might  thereby  obtain  the 
more  favour  in  trade  from  the  successful  rival.  Territorial 
extension,  no  less  than  imbittered  national  resentment,  also 
gave  an  intensity  of  feeling  to  the  contest,  as  carried  on  by 
the  French  and  English  colonists,  and  no  doubt  prolonged  its 
duration.  It  is  a  striking  fact  also,  which  the  government  of 
New  France  either  ignored,  or  never  fully  realised,  that  the 
chief  part  of  the  misunderstandings,  difficulties,  and  contests 
connected  with  the  peltry  traffic,  had  mainly  their  origin  in 
the  persistence  on  the  part  of  that  government  to  impose  upon 
that  traffic  unreasonable  restraints,  and  to  force  it  into  unna- 
tural channels.  In  their  eftbrts  to  do  this,  their  plans  were 
not  only  counteracted  by  the  energy  of  the  English  traders ; 
but  they  were  even  thwarted  in  them  by  three  separate  classes 
among  themselves,  or  within  their  own  influence — each  having 
different  interests  to  serve,  but  all  united  in  their  opposition 
to  the  government.  These  three  clastiea  were:  1,  the  Inulaiis; 
2,  the  trading  officials ;  and  3,  the  coureurs  de  hois.  As  to  the 
first  class  (the  Indians  in  these  vast  territories),  they  were  ever 
proud  of  their  unfettered  forest  life,  and  would  naturally  dis- 
dain to  be  bound  by  the  artiticial  trammels  of  the  white  man 
in  the  exchange  of  skins  for  blankets,  and  for  the  weapons  of 


QUESTIONS.— How  did  Lie  expedition  against  tlie  Iroquois  end?  Men- 
tion the  causes  of  tliese  incessant  wars.  VVliat  was  the  policy  of  eacli 
colony?    Wliat  threo  cln^ses  of  traders  are  mentioied  ?    Describe  them. 
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the  chase.  The  second  chiss  (or  officials  of  New  France)  were 
secretly  in  league  with  the  coureurs  de  hois  ('' runners  of  tlie 
wood,"  or  white  trappers)  against  the  farmers  of  tlie  revenue, 
their  exaction  and  their  exclusive  privileges.  The  third  or 
intermediary  class  of  traders,  or  factors,  the  coureurs  de  hois, 
sought  in  everyway  in  their  power  to  evade  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  king's  revenue  agents  at  Quebec.  Their  own  recltless 
and  daring  mode  of  life  in  the  woods  and  among  the  Indians, 
far  from  the  seat  of  official  influence  and  power,  gave  them 
peculiar  facilities  for  doing  so.  Of  these  facilities  they  were 
not  slow  to  avail  themselves,  especially  as  they  were  secretly 
i ''  under  the  protection  or  patronage  of  one  or  other  of  the  French 

colonial  governors  or  judges.  These  coureurs  de  hois,  through 
whom  the  traders  obtained  furs,  were  a  numerous  class,  as 
there  was  not  (says  the  intendant,  Duchesneau,  in  his  Memoir 
to  the  king,  in  1G81)  a  family  in  Canada  of  any  condition  and 
.  quality  which  had  not  children,  brothers,  uncles,  or  nephews 
among  them. 

22.  The  Treaty  of  Ryswich,  in  1697,  at  length  brought  King 
William's  war  to  a  close,  and  restored  peace  to  the  rival  colonies. 
France  agreed  to  give  up  v/hatever  places  she  had  taken  during 
the  war  J  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  fix  the  boundaries 
of  the  French  and  English  possessions  in  the  New  World.  No 
mention  of  the  Iroquois  was  made  in  the  treaty ;  and  both  parties 
sought  to  claim  jurisdiction  over  their  territory.  The  French 
governor,  however,  sought  to  detach  them  froni  the  English, 
and  made  a  special  treaty  with  them  with  that  intent. 

23.  Death  and  Character  of  Frontenac. — The  return  of  peace 
was  signalised  by  a  sad  loss  to  the  French  colonists,  in  the 
death  of  the  great  and  good  Count  de  Frontenac.  He  died  at 
Quebec,  in  November,  169S,  aged  seventy-seven  years.  Like 
Champlain,  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  Canada.    By  his  sagacity  and  bravery  he  successfully  de- 


Questions.— Describo  the  coureurs  de  hois.  What  was  agreed  to  by 
France  and  England  in  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick?  How  was  the  case  of 
the  Iroquois  Indians  d«alt  witli  ?  Give  a  sketcli  of  the  career  of  Frontenac 
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fended  her  alike  from  tlio  Inroads  of  the  Iroquois  and  tlie  hostile 
designs  of  his  Anglo- American  neigh  hours.  Though  <|uick- 
tempered  and  haughty  in  his  bearing,  he  was  much  beloved 
by  his  fellow-colonists,  and  died  amid  their  heartfelt  regrets. 
He  was  succeeded  by  M.  de  Callieres,  who  was  then  gov- 
ernor of  Montreal. 

24.  Settlement  of  Louisiana  hy  D^ Ihe^'ville,  1699. — After  the 
death  of  La  Salle  and  the  dispersion  of  I's  followers,  no  steps 
were  taken  mtil  1098  to  colonize  rV  .  i3sis,sippi  valley.  In 
that  year,  D'Iberville,  a  native  ot  vtM.f;,  J^  and  a  successful 
officer  in  the  contests  with  the  Britif:,  in  the  Hudson  Bay  ter- 
ritory, left  France  and  arrived  in  Florida  early  in  1699. 
Touching  at  Pensacola,  he  entered  the  Mississippi ;  and  hav- 
ing partly  explored  it,  he  returned  and  erected  a  fort  at  Biloxi, 
— about  ninety  miles  north-east  from  New  Orleans.  In  the 
following  year  he  brought  with  him  a  number  of  Canadians ; 
and  in  1701  he  erected  another  fort  at  Mobile,  whither  he 
removed  his  colony.   During  his  lifetime  his  colony  prospered. 

25.  Settlement  of  Detroit  hyDe  Callieres,  1701. — To  promote 
the  extension  of  French  power  and  influence  among  the  western 
Indians,  and  to  secure  the  trade  with  them,  De  Callieres  sent, 
in  1701,  La  Motte  Cadillac,  one  of  his  officers,  with  a  hundred 
men  and  a  Jesuit  missionary  to  found  a  colony  at  Detroit, 
or  the  ''Strait"  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron.  The  site 
was  well  chosen ;  and  the  settlement  realized  the  expectations 
of  its  founder,  and  exercised  no  inconsiderable  influence  in 
after  times. 

26.  Peace,  after  Fur tlier  Intercolonial  Contests. — In  1703,  De 
Callieres  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  de  Vau- 
dreuil  as  governor.*    Successive  contests  with  the  Miamis 


*  Pliilip  de  Rigaud,  Marquis  de  Vaudrcuil,  one  of  the  most  successful 
governors  of  Canada,  lirst  achieved  distinction  in  the  army.  He  was 
sent  to  Canada  as  commander-in-chief,  and  aided  in  the  relief  of  Mon- 
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QtJESTioNs.— Who  succeeded  Frontenac?  Give  an  account  of  the  first 
settlement  of  Louisiana,  and  of  Detroit.  Sketch  the  career  of  D'Iber- 
ville. Whosucceeded  DeCallif'res?  What  i^snid  of  Marquis  deVaudreuil? 
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and  otl.or  Indians  at  Detroit,  and  against  the  colonists  oi 
New  England  took  place  noon  after  his  appointment.  The 
attack  on  New  England  by  the  French  led  to  unsuccess- 
ful reprisals  against  Acadie  and  the  French  settlements  in 
Newfoundland.  Defeat  but  roused  the  British  colonists  to 
renewed  exertions.  They  formed  a  plan  to  take  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  and  collected  a  large  torce  at  lake  Chauiplain  as  a 
rendezvous.  To  bear  the  expenses  of  this  expedition,  they 
issued  the  first  paper-money  ever  used  in  America.  Having 
Avaited  in  vain  for  promised  reinforcements  from  England,  the 
expedition  \vas  for  a  while  abandoned.  The  British  colonists, 
however,  still  intent  upon  tlieir  scheme  of  conquest,  changed 
the  theatreof  war  to  Acadie.  That  part  of  New  France  they 
took  in  1710.  In  1';  11,  5,000  troops,  detached  from  the  victo- 
rious army  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  having  arrived  from 
England,  the  expedition  against  Canada  was  revived  with  great 
vigour.  A  formidable  naval  force  was  despatched  from  Boston 
to  Quebec,  under  Admiral  Sir  Hoveden  Walker,  while  a  large 
land  force  rendezvoused  at  I^ake  St.  George.  Owing  to  fogs 
and  storms,  the  fleet  failed  to  reach  Quebec,  half  of  it  being 
wrecked ;  and  the  land  force  remained  inactive.  For  the 
present  the  scheme  failed,  and  the  forces  were  shortly  after- 
\vards  distributed  along  the  frontier,  for  its  defence.  At  length 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  put  an  end  to  Queen  Anne's 
war,  and  confirmed  to  Great  Britain,  Acadie,  Newfoundland, 
and  the  Hudson  Bay  territory.  To  provide  for  the  mari- 
time protection  of  Canada  (which,  as  yet,  had  no  protection 
to  the  seaward),  France  lost  no  time  in  colonising  the  island 
of  Cape  Breton.  Louisbourg,  its  capital,  was  founded  in  1713, 
and,  in  1720,  was  strongly  fortified  at  great  expense. 

troal,  after  the  massacre  of  Lachino.  Ho  aided  Frontenac  in  the  defence 
of  Quebec  against  Sir  William  Phipps,  and  in  his  wars  with  tlie  Iroquois. 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  Montreal,  and,  after  De  Callii'res,  governor 
of  New  France.  During  his  administration  he  accomplished  many  useful 
reforms.    He  died  at  Quebec  in  1725. 

QuKSTiONS.— Mention  the  wars  whi(^h  followed  De  VaudreUil's  ap- 
pointment, What  plan  of  retaliation  was  adopted  by  the  New  England 
colonists 'f*  Uow  wero  thev  aidwd  from  Kiislnnd  ?   Wlint  did  the  French  do? 
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27.  Pmce  a??cZ  Prosper  if  y  in  Canada. — The  return  of  peace 
to  Canada  brought  with  it  also  a  return  of  prosperity.  M.  de 
Vaiulreuil  set  himself  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  to  foster  educatioti  among  the  people.  He  subdivided  the 
three  governments  of  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and  Montreal  into 
eiglity-two  parishes,  and  took  a  census  of  the  people.  He  also 
extended  the  fortilications  of  Quebec,  and  directed  that  Mon- 
treal should  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence.  Thus  lie  employed 
himself  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1725.  In  1720-1, 
Charlevoix,  a  distinguished  traveller,  visited  Canada,  and 
alU-rwards  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels  in  New  France. 

28.  Further  Trading  Disputes. — Baron  de  Longueuil  adminis- 
tered the  government  for  a  year,  wlien  the  Marquis  de  Beauhar- 
nois  succeeded  De  Vaudreuil  as  governor,  in  17 20.*  By  order 
of  the  king,  and  with  p  view  still  further  to  counteract  the 
efforts  of  the  British  traders,  Beauharnois  strengthened  the 
forts  at  Frontenac  and  Niagara.  Governor  Burnet  of  New  York 
resolved,  in  1727,  to  neutralize  the  designs  of  the  Marquis 
aj^ainst  the  colonists  of  New  York,  by  erecting  another  fort,  mid- 
way between  Frontenac  and  Niagara,  at  Oswego.  As  an  act  of 
retaliation  the  few  English  residents  at  Montreal  were  peremp- 
torily exiled ;  and  a  new  French  fort  of  St.  Frederic  erected  at 
Crov/n  Point  on  Lake  Champlain.  With  a  view  to  punish  the 
predatory  acts  of  the  Western  Indians,  M.  de  Beauhc^'nois  dis- 
patched, in  1728,  a  large  force  to  Chicago,  by  way  of  the  river 
Ottawa,  Lake  Nipissing,  and  the  French  Hi  ver.  The  expedition 
was  highly  successful,  and  penetrated  within  a  comparatively 
short  distance  of  the  upper  Mississippi. 

29.  Liscovery  of  the  Rochj  Mountains. — In  1731,  Sieurde  la 

*  Charles,  Marquis  de  Beauharnois,  during  the  twenty  yoars  ho  admin- 
istered the  govornment  of  New  France,  displayed  much  enterprise  atid 
ability.  He  made  the  most  of  the  means  at  his  command  to  protect  the 
colony ;  and  had  he  been  well  sustained,  he  would  haye  inflicted  serious 
loss  upon  the  English  colonics. 

Questions.— Give  a  sketch  of  De  Vaudreuil's  administration  and  ca- 
reer. Mention  the  ftirther  trading  contests  which  arose,  and  how  each 
party  sought  to  m««t  th«m.  What  is  said  of  tU«  Marquis  De  Beauharnois  If 
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Vdrcndrye,  a  native  of  Canada,  and  a  pon  ofM.  dc  Varcnne.«,* 
Houghi  to  give  cflect  to  a  pcbenie  fjr  reacliing  the  Pacific 
ocean  overland.  He  pet  out  by  way  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
with  his  brother  and  sons  occupied  twelve  years  in  exploring 
the  country  lying  between  that  lake  and  the  Saskatchewan, 
the  upper  Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone  rivers.  His  son  and 
brother  reached  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1743. 

30.  PeppcmlVs  Expedition  from  New  England. — The  notes 
of  war  between  England  and  France,  which  had  ceased  at 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  were  again  sounded  in  1745.  From 
Louisbourg,  the  fortified  capital  of  Cape  Breton,  a  host  of 
French  privateers  sallied  forth  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of 
New  England.  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  at  once 
organized  an  expedition  under  Wni.  Pepperrell  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  this  stronghold.!  The  expedition  was  liighly  success- 
ful, and  Shirley  and  Pepperrell  were  knighted.  The  British 
parliament  also  repaid  New  England  for  the  cost  of  the  expe- 
dition. Nothing  daunted,  a  fleet,  under  the  Duke  d'Anville, 
was  dispatched  from  France  to  recapture  Louisbourg.  But 
having  been  dispersed  by  successive  tempests,  it  never  reached 
its  destination.  As  a  set  off'  to  this  disaster,  however,  tVa 
French  colonists  made  several  successful  inroads  along  the 
frontier  line  of  Canada,  from  Boston  to  Albany,  and  greatly 
liarassed  the  English  inhabitants.  At  length  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapclle,  in  1748,  put  an  end  to  these  desultory  con- 
tests, and  both  countries  restored  the  respective  territories 
which  had  been  taken  by  tliem  during  the  war. 

81.  Disputes  arising  out  of  the  Treaty. — The  restoration  of 
Cape  Breton,  with  Louisbourg,  to  the  French,  gave  offence  to 
New  England;  and  disputes  at  once  arose  as  to  the  exact 

*  He  took  the  name  of  Dc  la  V^rondryo  from  his  maternal  grandfather. 

i  Sir  William  Tepperrell  was  a  native  of  New  i^ugland,  and  a  brave, 
energetic  otficcr  in  the  later  contests  between  tlio  French  and  English 
colonists.   For  his  success  and  gallantry  he  was  knighted  by  King  George- 

Questions.— Give  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Ilocky  Mountains. 
What  led  to  Sir  Wm.  Peppcrrell's  expedition?  How  did  it  succeed?  What 
did  tli9  r«inch  do?  What  is  said  of  D©  la  Ver©ndry«?  and  of  P«pp«rrell ? 
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Ijouiularics  belvvccn  ilio  colonioH  of  tlio  two  nations  hy  which 
the  treaty  was  sanctionod.  Tlio  British  claimed  that  tlie 
Acadian  territory  extenckd  to  tlie  banks  of  tlie  St.  Law- 
rence, wliilc  tlie  French  maintained  that  it  reached  no  further 
tlian  the  Buy  of  Fiindy  and  the  Isthmus  which  separates  that 
bay  from  the  (ji  111  f  of  St.  liawrence.  M.  (ialissunniure,*theaetin,i^ 
governor  of  New  I'' ranee,  sought  to  interpose  a  living  barrier 
to  Jiritish  pretensions  hy  inducing  the  Acadians  lo  emigrate, 
en  masse,  from  the  south  to  tlie  north  wide  of  the  IJay  of  Kundy. 
In  this  lie  was  partially  successful ;  but  soon  afterwards  M.  de 
la  Jonquiere,t  the  governor,  arrived.  Galissonniere  also  took 
steps  to  prevent  the  British  from  intruding  up  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio  iliver,  between  Canada  and  Ejouisiana.  In  1748,  he 
sent  M.  C^loron  de  IJlainvilie  to  expel  the  P)ritish  traders, 
and  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  country.  He  further 
erected  or  strengthened  a  chain  of  forts  exteiuling  from  the 
Ohio  to  Montreal,  including  Detroit,  Des  Puants  (dreen  l>ay), 
Niagara,  Fort  Kouill^^  (alter  the  French  ccdonial  minister) 
(Toronto),  and  La  Presentation  (Ogdensburgh).  De  la  Jou- 
quiere  ibllowed  up  these  schemes  of  Jja  Galissonnidre  with 
spirit.  In  the  meantime  a  joint  commission  was  appointed  in 
Europe  to  settle  tlie  question  of  boundaries  in  New  France, 
and  the  colonists  were  requested  to  remain  neutral  until  this 
question  could  be  settled. 

32.  Commencement  of  the  Seven  Years''  Way. — While  the 
boundary  commissioners  in  Europe  were  lor  five  years  exam- 
ining old  limps  and  records,  and  languidly   listening  to  the 

'  Roland  Michel  r.arrin,  Count  do  la  (jalissonnitro,  was  a  notod  officer 
in  the  French  naval  porvicc.  He  sliowcd  great  energy  and  ability  during 
the  two  years  he  administered  the  government  of  New  Franco,  while 
M.  de  la  Jonquiero,  the  governor,  was  a  prisoner  in  England. 

i  Jacques  Ficrro  do  Tafl'anol,  Marquis  de  la  Jonquiero,  a  native  oi' 
Languedoc,  was  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  lie  was  appointed  to  the 
government  oI"  Now  France  in  1747,  but,  being  a  prisoner  in  England,  did 
not  arrive  in  Canada  until  1749.  Though  an  able  governor,  his  avarice  in 
the  peltry  trade  invoived  him  in  a  succession  of  disputes  with  the  colonists. 


Questions.— Why  was  the  treaty  nnsatislactory?  What  aggressive 
steps  were  taken  in  Acadic,  in  the  Ohio  valley,  and  in  other  places,  to  c  ry 
it  out?   dive  a  sketch  of  Pe  la  dalissonui^rc,  and  of  Pe  la  Jonquiere. 
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arguments  of  t ho  conterRliiifr;  parties,  f()ran(l  against  the  clainns 
(()r  the  tlispiited  territory,  ilio  rival  coioniHts  were  tlieinselvcH  ac- 
tively settlin^u;  the  question  by  the  strong  hand  of  force,  and  by 
unceasing  encroachments  on  one  another.  In  these  disputes, 
exception  was  taken  to  the  pauses  granted  by  the  authorities 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryls»nd  to  fur-traders  in  the  disputed 
territory  of  the  Ohio  valley,  and  three  British  traders  were 
taken  there  and  sent  as  prisoners  to  New  France.  In  retalia- 
tion, three  French  traders  were  seized  and  sent  south  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  These  acts  of  personal  hostility  to  tlie 
traders  of  either  nation  by  the  colonial  jiuthorities  precipitated 
a  war  which  liad  long  been  tlireatencd,  and  which  was  ulti- 
mately destiiu^d  to  be  a  decisive  one. 

33.  The  First  Memorahle  Blow  struck —  Wasliinyton. — De  la 
Jonquiore,  who  was  about  to  retire,  died  at  Quebec  in  1752, 
and  was  succeeded,  ad  interim,  by  the  Baron  de  Loi'^  \eui], 
MarquisduQuesne,*  the  new  governor,  immediately  reorganized 
the  militia;  l)ut  lie  was  opposed  by  M.  Bigot,t  the  royal  inten- 
dant,  wlio  intrigued  against  him.  Meanwhile,  the  French 
troops  were  sent  forward  to  the  Ohio.  Their  arrival  was 
anticipated  by  Dinwiddle,  the  governor  of  Virginia,^  who  de- 
spatched some  militia  to  erect  a  fort  at  the  jniiction  of  the 

'Marquis  du  Qucsne  de  Meiincvillo  held  oflicc  lor  only  Ihroo  years; 
but  during  that  time  ho  ofTactcd  many  military  reforms  in  the  colony. 
Not  relishing  the  prospect  of  the  coming  colonial  contests,  ho  sought 
active  duty  in  the  French  marine  service. 

t  Fran5ois  Bigot  was  a  native  of  the  province  of  (iuienne,  in  Franco. 
Jle  formerly  held  the  appointment  of  intondant  of  Louisiana,  before  being 
removed  to  fill  that  ollice  for  the  last  time  in  Canada,  lie  was  remarkable 
for  the  rapacity,  malversation,  and  fraud  which  characterized  his  whole 
oflicial  career  in  Canada,  as  well  as  foi  he  gambling,  riot,  and  luxury  of 
his  private  life.  On  his  return  to  Franct  he  was  sent  to  the  Bastile,  and 
afterwards  exiled  to  Bo'.rdeaux.  His  property  (and  that  of  his  abettors 
in  robbery  and  crime  in  Canada)  was  conhscated. 

J  Robert  Dinwiddle  was  the  English  governor  of  Virginia  (which  was 
formerly  called  Mos-co-sa)  from  1752  to  1758. 


Questions.— Mention  the  first  hostile  acts  which  led  to  the  seven 
years'  war.  How  were  they  met  by  the  governor  of  Virginia?  What  is 
said  of  the  Marquis  du  Quesne,  Intendant  Bigot,  and  Governor  Dinwiddle? 
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Ohio  and  Monongahcla  rivers.  They  liad  scarcely  traced  the 
outline  of  the  fort,  however,  before  the  French,  under  M.  de 
Contrecoeur,  suddenly  attacked  and  dispersed  them.  He  at 
once  proceeded  to  erect  Ihe  fort  just  begun,  and  named  it 
Du  Quesne,  after  the  French  governor.  The  Virginia  militia 
was  now  joined  to  the  British  force,  the 
colonel  of  which  had  just  died.  The 
command  of  the  united  forces  devolved, 
therefore,  n.pon  the  afterwards  famous 
George  Washington,*  who  was  the  next 
senior  officer. 


o  < 


-i.  Defeat  of  Washington's  Force  hy 
-Washington's  first  act,  after 


Fort  du  Quesno. 


the  French.- 

a  slight  skirmish  with  a  French  escort,  was  the  erection  of  Fort 
Necessity  on  the  Monongahela  River.  Here  he  was  attacked, 
and,  after  ten  hours'  fighting,  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  Thus 
ended  Washington's  first  military  enterprise. 

35.  Project  for  a  Federal  Union  of  the  Colonies,  1 753-4. — In 
order  that  the  several  British  colonies  in  America  might  act 
in  concert  against  the  French,  they  projected  an  alliance, 
which  in  its  structure  was  somewhat  like  the  Iroquois  league. 
This  proposed  alliance  did  not  then  take  place ;  but  it  subse- 
(picntly  developed  itself  into  the  memorable  union  of  the 
colonies  against  British  authority  itself,  and  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  Federation  of  tlie  United  States  of  America. 

36.  General  Braddock's  Career. — In  this  crisis  England  lib- 


*  George  Washington  was  born  in  Virginia,  in  17?^.  Wlicn  but  sixteen 
years  of  ago,  he  was  employed  in  surveying  tlie  hmd  assigned  to  Lord 
Fairfax,  a  connexion  of  liis.  lie  was  a  surveyor  for  many  years  and  thus 
gained  a  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  tho  country,  which  he  after- 
wards turned  to  military  account.  Before  lie  was  twenty,  he  was  appointed 
adjutant-general  of  the  militia  in  a  Virginian  district,  and  afterwards 
rose  to  a  higher  rank  as  a  British  offlcor  in  the  seven  years'  war  with  the 
French,  His  after-career  as  a  successful  general  of  tho  American  insur- 
gents in  the  revolutionary  war  of  1775-83,  is  well  known. 


Question^.— Where  did  the  first  contest  take  place?  How  did  it  end  ? 
What  is  said  of  Washington,  and  of  the  failure  of  his  first  mililury  eflbrt? 
Mention  th«  project  of  the  federal  union  of  the  lUirleen  colojiies  in  175.3-4. 
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erally  aided  her  colonies  with  men  and  money.  She  also  sent 
out  General  Braddock  to  prosecute  the  campaign.  Active 
measures  were  at  once  taken  to  capture 
the  entire  line  of  French  forts  from  the 
Ohio  river  to  the  St.  Lawrence;  while 
equally  energetic  efforts  were  made  by  the 
French  to  resist  this  combined  attack. 
In  the  meantime,  Governor  du  Quesne 
was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  de  Vau- 
dreuil-Cavagnal, — who  was  destined  to  be 
the  last  of  the  French  Governors  of  New 
France.  Braddock  arrived  in  Virginia  in 
February,  1755  |  and,  after  assembling  the 
Provincial  Governors  at  Alexandria!  to 
plan  the  campaign,  he  set  out  in  June  with  1,200  men  and 
a  reserve  of  1,000  more  to  take  Fort  du  Quesne,  in  Ohio.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Washington,  as  colonel  of  his  staff. 
It  was  a  month  before  he  reached  the  Ohio.  When  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  fort,  he  was  attacked  in  ambuscade  by  M. 
de  Beaujeu,  the  commandant,  with  250  Canadians  and  600 
Indians.  After  an  heroic  struggle,  Braddock  was  defeated 
and  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  800  out  of  his  1,200  troops. 
He  himself  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  died  in  a  few  days. 
This  victory  ended  that  campaign,  and  assured  to  the  French 


General  Braddock.* 


*  General  Braddock  was  an  Irish  officer  of  distinction.  He  was  too 
regardless  of  the  advice  of  the  provincial  officers  in  his  ill-fated  expedition, 
and  lost  his  life  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  militiamen,  whose  brother  he 
had  struck  down  with  his  sword  for  fighting  behind  a  tree,  like  an  Indian 
or  backwoodsman,  which  Braddock  regarded  as  cowardly. 

t  Alexandria  (since  famous  in  the  dvil  war  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States),  is  nearly  opposite  Washington,  on  the  Totomac.  The 
Governors  present  at  his  conference  were:  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts; 
Dinwiddle,  of  Virginia;  Delancy,  of  New  Yorh ;  Sharp,  of  3Iaryla7id; 
and  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania.  Admiral  Keppel,  commander  of  the  British 
fleet,  was  also  present  at  the  conference. 


QuEaTioN0,--Who  was  sent  out  from  England?  What  did  the  French 
and  English  do?  Who  succeeded  Du  Quesne?  Give  i!  sketch  of  Brad- 
dock.  What  i«8ftid  of  Alexandiia?  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  in  Ohio. 
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the  possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Oliio  for  the  time.  Gen. 
Shirley,  the  new  British  commander,  felt  it  necessary,  under 
tlic  circumstances,  to  abandon  a  projected  attack  on  Niagara. 
37.  General  Dieskaiis  Career. — In  the  meantime.  General 
Baron  Dieskau*  had  arrived  in  Canada  witli  a  large  French 
force.  Hoping  to  rival  the  success  which  had  attended  the 
French  arms  in  Oliio,  he  lost  no  time  in  marching  from  fort 

St.  Frederic  (Grown  Point)  to  attack 
the  advancing  columns  of  British  Pro- 
vincial militia,  whicli  had  been  collected 
in  the  vicinity  ot  Lake  George,  under 
Col.  Wm.  Johnson.  Leaving  half  of  his 
force  at  Carillon  (Ticonderoga),  Dies- 
kau came  up  with  a  detachment  of 
Col.  Johnson's  men  under  Col.  Wil- 
liams. Forming  an  ambuscade,  he 
attacked  and  scattered  the  British 
force,  and  at  once  pushed  on  to  attack 
Johnson's  chief  post  at  Fort  Edward 
(Hudson  River).  In  this  he  entirely 
failed,  Johnson  being  too  well  posted  at 
Fort  William  Henry  (at  the  head  ot 
Lake  George),  and  his  own  force  being 
too  small.  Dieskau,  in  attacking  Wil- 
liam Henry,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  his  men 
forced  to  retreat.  For  his  success  and  prowess  in  this  battle, 
Colonel  Johnson  was  knighted  by  the  king,  and  afterwards 
rewarded  with  a  baronetcy,  and  a  grant  of  £5,000  sterling. 

38.  Cause  of  the  Double  Defeat  of  Braddock  and  Dieskau. — 
By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  two  brave  generals,  Braddock  and 

*  John  Harmand,  Baron  Dieskau,  a  Lieut.  (jGiieral  and  Commander  of 
tlie  French  forces  sent  against  Fort  Edward.  He  was  found  severely 
wounded  by  tlie  British  soldiers,  but  was  Icindly  treated  and  sent  to  New 
York,  and  tlience  to  France,  where  he  died  in  17G7. 

Questions. ~-How  did  the  battle  end?  Who  was  sent  out  from  France? 
What  did  he  do,  and  what  is  said  of  him?  Mention  the  names  of  the 
crts  on  the  mnp.    Uivc  an  account  of  the  battle  at  Fort  William  Henry, 


Forts  on  Lakes  George 
and  Champlain. 
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Dieskau,  who  had  been  specially  sent  out  from  Europe  to  con- 
duct the  opposing  campaign  in  America,  failed  at  the  outset 
of  their  career.  Both  failed  from  a  similar  cause.  They 
were  over-confident  of  the  effect  of  the  discipline  of  tlieir 
troops,  and  vain-glorious  of  their  own  European  military  skill. 
They  looked  with  indiflerence,  if  not  with  contempt,  on  the 
colonial  troops,  and  scorned  to  be  guided  by  the  superior 
knowledge  of  the  colonial  officers,  whose  experience  in  desul- 
tory forest  w^arfare  would  have  been  of  the  utmost  value  to 
them,  had  they  had  the  good  sense  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
As  a  natural  result,  defeat  and  disaster  befel  them  both,  together 
with  a  loss  of  prestige  to  European  generalship,  when  tested 
in  th-3  tangled  woods,  morasses,  and  swamps  of  America.* 

39.  Resulis  of  the  First  Campaign,  1755,—  Sir  Wm.  Johnson's 
success  led  to  no  satisfactory  results. 
He  was  unable  to  march  against  the 
French  stronghold  at  ibrt  St.  Frederic 
(Crown  Point),  but  contented  himself 
with  strengthening  Fort  William  Henry 
and   Fort   Edward.     Forts  Frontenac 
and  Niagara  having   been  reinforced, 
the  British  hesitated  to  attack  them. 
In  Nova  Scotia,  however.  Col.  Monck-   'W^)^^ 
ton's   attack    upon    the   French  posts    ' 
was    completely   successful. f      Mean- 


Sir  William  Johnson. i 


*  The  sad  fate  of  these  two  noted  Generals,  and  the  bravo  men  under 
their  command,  was  but  too  frequently  repeated,  with  more  or  less  dis- 
aster, throughout  thf  American  llevolutionary  War,  owing  to  tlie  obsti- 
nacy of  many  of  the  royalist  officers,  who  scorned  to  adopt  the  more 
practical  stratc^gy  and  knowledge  of  Indian  warfare  of  their  loyalist 
companions  in  arms. 

t  lion.  Robert  Monckton,  who  afterwards  became  a  Lieutenant-General 
in  the  British  Army,  and  Governor  of  IS'ew  York  and  Nova  Scotia,  took 
part  in  the  reduction  of  Nova  Scotia  and  of  Canada.    lie  died  in  1712. 

%  Sir  William  liohnson,  born  in  Ireland  in  1714,  came  to  America  in 


QrESTioNS.— How  was  Col.  Johnson  rewarded?  What  led  to  the  de- 
feat of  liraddock  and  Dieskau ?  What  is  eaid  of  tnem  in  the  note ?  Men- 
tiou  th«  result^of  tlio  first  campaign,  What  is  said  of  Colonel  Monckton? 
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Fort  Edward. 


wliile,  the  British  colonists  of  New 
York  suffered  from  the  inroads  of  the 
French;  while  later  in  the  year  the 
French  colonists  had,  in  their  own 
territory,  to  endure  all  the  privations 
of  a  famine,  owing  to  a  scant  crop. 
At  length,  Louis  XV,  the  French 
king,  determined  to  despatch  M. 
Montcalm,  one  of  his  ablest  generals, 
to  Canada  early  in  1756.*  Montcalm 
was  accomj^anied  by  Gen.  de  L^vis, 
M.  de  Bourgainville,  &c.,  and  14,000 
men,  provisions,  war  materials,  and  money.  George  II  was 
equally  prompt.  He  sent  out,  with  Gen.  Abercrombie  an<l  a 
lar<''e  reinforcement,  the  Earl  of  Loudoi ,  as  generalissimo, 
^riie  House  of  Commons  also  voted  £115,000  sterling  to  raise 
and  equip  the  colonial  militia. 

40.  Progress  of  the  Second  Campaign,  1756. — In  the  second 
campaign,  the  French  were  first  in  the  field.  They  destroyed 
a  mat^azine  at  one  of  the  chain  of  posts  between  Schenec- 
tady and  Oswego.  By  direction  of  Governor  Vaudreuil,  Mont- 
calm attacked  Oswego,  which  was  considered  as  the  key  to 
the  British  position  on  Lake  Ontario.     In  the  meantime,  Col. 


17o4  to  manage  the  lands  of  his  uncle  (Sir  P.  Warren)  on  the  3Iohawk, 
and  was  agent  of  the  British  Government  in  its  transactions  with  the  Six 
Nation  Indians,  in  the  whole  of  the  Seven  Years'  war.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Brant;  acquired  groat  influence  over,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  the 
Indians,  who  made  him  one  of  their  chiefs.  For  his  defeat  of  General 
Dieskau,  at  Lake  George,  in  1755,  he  was  knighted.  In  1759,  on  the  death 
of  General  Pridcaux,  he  took  Fort  Niagara;  was  made  a  baronet,  and 
died  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  in  1774,  aged  60  years. 

*  Louis  Jos_'iMi  de  Montcalm  (Marquis  of  St.  Vcran),  a  distinguished 
French  gen«ua' ,  v. "  s  bo'*n  at  Condiac,  in  France,  in  1712.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battio  of  Place n.^a;  and,  in  1756,  was  made  a  Field  Marshal. 
Having  succeeded  ^joneral  Dieskau  in  Canada,  he  took  Oswego  from  the 


QUESTIONB.  -  ^ :':,■'■■•  a  •^kjtch  oi"  Sir  Wm.  Johnson.  What  privations 
were  endured  b>  fcho  tolonists?  Who  w<  "'o  sent  out  from  Europe?  Give  a 
ek«tch  of  Montcal.'O   .iACtcb  the  i^ogress  of  the  second  campaign,  of  175G. 
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Bradstrcot*  •with  great  heroism 
brought  reinforcements  to  the  Os- 
wego garrison  from  Schenectady. 
But  what  he  brought  was  not  suffi- 
cient, for  Montcahn  had  secretly 
advanced  upon  the  fort  from  Fron- 
tenac  with  a  large  force,  and,  after 
a  brief  attack,  although  gallantly 
resisted,  compelled  the  garrison  to 
surrender.  To  conciliate  the  Iro- 
quois, who  looked  with  a  little 
jealousy  upon  the  British  fort  in  ^^'"^^^^  Abcrcrombic.t 
their  territory,  he  destroyed  the  fort,  and  returned  in  triumph 
to  Frontenac  with  1,400  prisoners,  134  cannon,  and  a  large 
amount  of  military  stores.  The  victory  was  an  important 
one  for  tlie  French ;  and  it  was  followed  up  by  a  successful 
raid  upon  the  settlements  in  the  rich  German  Flats  on  the 
Hudson.  The  capture  of  Oswego  had  also  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting any  hostile  movements  on  the  part  of  the  British 
commander  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

41.  The  Third  Campaign,  ofllbl. — The  success  oftho  French 
in  1757  was  very  marked.  Karly  in  the  year  they  crippled 
Fort  William  Henry,  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  George.  In 
August  they  completed  its  capture,  and,  having  destroyed  it. 


Knglish  ill  thai  year,  and  Fort  William  Homy  (Lako  (JeorgOj,  in  1757; 
but  was  cb'loatcd  by  General  Wolfo,  on  the  I'lains  of  Abraliam,  13th  Sep- 
tember, 175!).  In  the  battle  lie  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  died  on  the 
morninj?  of  the  11th,  f,'reatly  regretted,  ag«Hl  47, 

'  Col.  .John  JU-adstreel,  altervvard.>^  Major  General  in  the  Uritish  Army, 
did  essential  .'service  in  the  campaigns  of  1756-9.  Ho,  with  great  heroism, 
relieved  Oswego,  and  afterwards  gallantly  captured  Frontenac.  lie  was 
always  successful  in  his  plans.    He  died  in  1774. 

i  .James  Abercrombie,  ii  Major  General,  was  despatched  by  >V  illiam 
I'irt  (Earl  of  Chatham)  to  capture  Louisbourg,  and  Fort  William  ilcury 
( Lake  George).    He  failed,  and  was  superseded  by  Sir  .Jefl'rey  Amherst. 


Qtjkstions.— What  did  Col.  Bradstrect  accomplish ?  (Jive  a  sketch  of 
liiiii,  iiud  of  (ieneral  Abercrombie.  What  did  Montcalm  do  at  Oswego"' 
How  wen;  the  victura  reijardudi"    bketcU  the  thirvl  campaign,  of  1757 
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retired  to  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga.  In  June,  Lord  Loudon 
(liaving  had  a  conference  with  tlie  colonial  governors)  left 
New  York  with  a  large  fleet  and  6,000  men  to  take  Louis- 
bourg,  the  key  to  the  French  possessions  on  the  seaboard. 
At  Halifax  he  was  joined  by  more  ships  and  men ;  but  having 
heard  that  Louisbourg  was  largely  reinforced,  he  feared  to 
attack  so  strong  a  fortress,  and  returned  to  New  York  with 
some  of  his  troops,  wliich  ho  sent  to  Albany.  Part  of  the  fleet 
sailed  on  a  cruise  to  Louisbourg;  but  the  ships  were  dis- 
abled in  a  storm,  and  the  commander  gave  up  the  enterprise. 
42.  The  Fourth  Canq)ai(j)i,  of  17 bS. — General  Lord  Loudon, 
having  failed  to  act  with  sufiicient  skill  and  energy  in  prose- 
cuting the  war,  was  supersede(l  by  (Jeneral  Abercrombie, 
who  took  the  chief  command.  The  campaign  of  the  Jjritish  in 
I7oS  was  sigualizod  by  the  gallant  and  memorable  capture  ol 
Louisbourg,  the  Ibrtified  capital  of  Cape  Breton  ;  but  no  less  so 
by  the  fatal  attack  on  Ticonderoga  and  the  defeat  there  of 
Gen.  Abercrombie  himself  j  who  hastily  retreated  to  the  head 

of  1  nkc  George.     From  th'^j  place 
he  despatched  Col.  Bradstreet  to 
take  Fort  Frontenac.    Here  he  was 
afterwards  joinc'i  by  Gen.  Amherst, 
who  brought  ll\e   regiments  from 
Nova  Scotia,  Ly  way  of  Boston,  to 
reinforce  him,  and  then  returned  to 
||%  his  army.  The  youthful  Lord  Howe 
S  (brother  to  the  Admiral,  who  ruc- 
|^-&  ceeded  to  his  title)  fell  at  Ticonde- 
roga.   The  remainder  of  the  cam- 
Lord  Howo.*  paign  was  chiefly  favourable  to  the 

British.     Col.  Bradstreet  with  great  skill  captured  fort  Fronte- 


*  So  bolovod  was  Lord  Hov.'o,  that  the  Lofcislaturc  of  Massachusetts 
crcct^>d  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  Westrauistcr  Abbey. 


Questions.— How  did  LovJ  Loudon  succeed?  Who  superseded  him? 
Give  a  sketch  of  the  fourtli  campaipjn,  of  1758.  Wliat  part  diil  Col. 
Bradstreet  and  Lord  Amherst  t;'.ke  in  it?    What  is  said  of  Lord  llowe? 
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nac ;  wliilc  General  Forbes  po  pressed  tlie  French  commandant 
at  Fort  du  Quesne,  that  he  destroyed  tliat  fort,  and  retired  in 
great  hante  and  confusion  down  the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi. 
In  honour  of  the  Britisli  premier,  the  fort  abandoned  by  the 
French  was  repaired  and  named  Fort  Pitt  (now  Pittsburg). 
Thus,  although  the  tide  of  battle  had  turned  in  favour  of  the 
British  arms,  it  was  only  by  tlie  greatest  efforts  that  the 
heroism  of  the  French  troops  was  overcome. 

43.  The  Final  Campaign,  of  11  ISO,  did  not  open  till  near  mid- 
summer. In  consequence  of  the  faihirc  of  Gen.  Abercromlue, 
he  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Gen,  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  as  com- 
mander-in-cliief.*  The  French  were  busy  in  tlie  early  part  of  the 
year  in  strengthening  their  forts,  and  in  arranging  their  plans 
o^' defence.  They  received  few  reinforcements,  but  they  made 
t  le  very  best  disposition  of  tliose  they  had.  The  British  plan 
01  attack  was  threefold.  General  Prideaux  and  Sir  Wm. 
Johnson  left  Schenectady  in  ALiy  to  attack  Niagara;  General 
Amherst  marched  from  Albany  in  June  against  Ticonderogat : 
wliile  to  General  Wolfe  was  entrusted,  about  the  same  time, 
the  formidable  task  of  confronting  Montcalm  at  Quebec, 
wresting  from  him  the  key  to  the  whole  country,  and  destroy- 
ing the  seat  of  French  dominion  in  America.!    When  Prideaux 


i 


'  Sir  JC'tfroy  (subsoqucntly  Lord)  Amhorst,  was  born  in  Englaiid  in  1717. 
In  1758,  hov/as  General  in  command  at  tlic  capture  of  Louisbourg,  Cape 
Uroton.  He  took  part  with  Wolfe  in  the  capture  of  Quebec,  1759,  and 
compelled  the  capitulation  of  Montreal  in  17(50.  lie  was  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  in  1763,  and  in  1776  received  a  patent  a?  IJaron  Amherst 
of  llouesdal'^.  in  England,  and  in  17S7  as  Baron  Amherst  of  Montreal .  Ho 
died  in  1707,  aged  81  years, 

t  "Cheonderoga,"  or  the  "Noisy,"  was  the  Indian  name  of  the  falls  at 
the  outlet  of  Lake  George  into  Lake  Champlain— hence  Ticoudcroga. 

i  James  Wolfe,  an  English  general,  was  born  at  Wcsterham,  Kent,  in 
1726.  He  hf.  d  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  when,  in  1757,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  years,  created  a 
Major-Gcneral,  and  dispatched  by  IMtt  to  aid  in  the  conquest  oi'  Kew 


QuKSTiONP.--Howdid  the  Ohio  campaign  succeed  ?  Sketch  the  early 
part  of  the  linal  campaign,  of  1750.  What  is  said  of  Fort  TicoruU-roga? 
Give  a  sketch  ol  Lord  Amherst.    Give  also  a  sketch  of  General  Wolfe. 
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Fort  Niagara. 


reached  Niagara,  it.  was  in  a  weak 
i^tate  of  defence.  It  was,  liowever, 
nobly  defended.  During  the  attack, 
the  Britisii  General  lost  his  Hie. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Wni.  John- 
son, who  Ci.ptured  the  fort.  The 
French  then  retired  to  Fort  Prdsen- 
tation  (Ogder.sburgh).  Part  of  a 
French  force  crossed  over  from 
Frontenac  and  sought  to  surprise 
Col.  Haldiniand*  at  Oswego,  but 
tliey  were  compelled  to  retire.  Gen. 
Amherst,  with  a  large  force,  advanced  to  Fort  George,  at  the 
liead  of  Lake  George.  Proceeding  cautiously  down  the  lake,  lie 
reached  Carillon  (Ticonderoga),  which  had  proved  so  fatal  a 
BTpii  to  Abercrombie.  To  the  surprise  of  Andierst,  Bourlemaque, 
the  French  commander,  abandoned  the  fort  and  retreated,  first 
to  Fort  St.  Frederic,!  which  lie  destroyed,  and  then  to  Isle-aux- 
Noix.  Here  he  remained,  without  molestation,  and  strengthened 
himself  within  entrenchments  which  he  threw  up.  Amherst 
afterwards  followed  him  some  distance,  but  soon  afterwards 
returned  to  Crown  Point  for  the  winter. 

44.  The  Capture  of  Quebec-  Wolfe  and  Montcalm. — Meantime 
the  most  memorable  contest  in  the  whole  war  was  taking 


France.  In  conjunction  with  Boscawcn  and  Amherst,  hie  took  the  strongly 
fortified  post  of  Louisbourg,  Cape  Breton,  in  1758;  and  in  1759  he  was 
entrusted  with  an  expedition  against  Canada,  as  above. 

**  Col.  Haldimand,  though  a  native  of  Switzerland,  rose  to  be  a  lieuten- 
ant general  in  the  British  army.  Ue  took  part  in  the  American  campaigns 
which  led  to  the  cession  of  Canada  to  England,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  Ticonderoga,  Oswego,  Montreal,  and  elsewhere,  lie  was  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Upper  Canada  from  177-'  to  1785. 

\  This  fort  stood  on  Point  a  la  Chtvalier.  Lord  Amherst  partially 
rebuilt  it  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  that  of  the  old  fort,  and  named  it 
Crown  Point.    (See  map  on  page  "^a,  and  also  note  *  on  page  39.) 


QuESTioNB.—Give  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Niagara  What  was 
attempted  at  Oswego?  i'*\\o  a  sketch  of  Col.  Haldimand.  Givi'  an  account 
of  the  campaign  of  Uen.'ral  Avnhemt.    What  is  •aid  of  Fort  St.  Frederic? 
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Montcalm. 


place  at  Quebec.  Wolfe, 
who  was  ably  supported  by 
Generals  Monckton,  Towns- 
head,  and  Murray,  lei't  Lou- 
isbourg,  and  reached  the 
Lsle  of  Orleans,  with  30,000 
men  on  the  25th  of  June. 
Here  he  remained  to  recon- 
noitre until  the  30th,  when 
part  of  ills  force  under  Gen. 
Monckton  was  transferred 
lo  Point  lid  vis.  Every  ef- 
ibrt  was  made  speedily  to 
commence  the  attack,  and 
from  this  point,  on  the  13th 
of  July,  the  batteries  first  opened  on  the  French  citadel.  Mont- 
calm sought  to  dislodge  Monckton,  but  failed.  Wolfe's  own 
camp  M'as  pitched  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Montmorency  River, 
wliile  the  French  camp  lay  between  the  St.  Charles  and 
Beauport.     On  the  31st  July,   Wolfe  attacked  Montcalm's 

camp  near  Beauport  with 
a  strong  naval  and  mili- 
tary force,  but  was  de- 
feated and  compelled  to 
retire.  Detachments  were 
sent  out  in  various  di-^ 
rections  to  destroy  the 
French  posts, but  with  lit- 
tle effect.  At  I'^ngth,  ou 
20ih  Auii-.,  Wolfe  called 
together  liis  generals  to 
consult  on  some  new 
Wolfe.  mode  (.)f  attack.     They 
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Questions.-- What  was  traii.'^piring  at  Quebec '/  Yho  were  WoUb's 
genorals,  and  liow  many  soldic^i.s  lia<l  lie':*  When  did  In"  airive  at  Que- 
bec?   Point  out  on  the  map  the  two  iiostil*  oami>.«.    What  did  WoUe  do'' 
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unanimously  opposed  the  making  of  anotlicr  assault  on  the 
camp  at  Beauport,  and  strongly  recommended  that  Quebec 
should  be  attacked  from  above  rather  than  from  below  the 
city.  Wolfe  approved  of  the  advice,  and,  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  transferred  his  camp  to  Point  Ldvis.  Having  at 
length  completed  allhis  plans,  Wolfe,  on  the  night  ofthe  12th  of 
the  month,  silently  landed  his  men  at  a  place  since  called  Wolfe's 
Cove.     Having  learned  the  countersign  from  two  deserters, 

Wolfe  was  en- 
abled to  pass 
the  shore  sen- 
tinels, on  his 
way  up  the 
river.  At  the 
Cove,  the  guard 
was  overpow- 
ered 5  and  si- 
lently all  that 
night  there  toil- 
At  daybreak, 


Military  Operations  at  Quebec,  1750. 

ed  up  that  steep  ascent  8,000  British  troops 
the  startling  news  reached  the  camp  of  the  French  General 
that  the  heights  had  been  scaled,  and  that  the  enen)y  was  in 
a  strong  position  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham !  Having  arranged 
his  forces,  consisting  of  4,500  men,  he  hastily  moved  forward 
to  the  attack.  De  Vaudreuil,  the  governor,  advised,  and  even 
ordered,  delay,  until  a  larger  force  could  be  collected,  and  De 
Bourgainville  recalled  from  Cape  Rouge,  just  above  Quebec, 
(whither  he  had  been  sent  to  watch  the  movements  of  apart  of 
the  British  attacking  force);  but  all  in  vain.  Montcalm  was 
impetuous-,  and  after  rapi(f!y  crossing  the  St.  Charles,  he  at 
once  gave  orders  to  advance,  without  even  waiting  to  rest,  or 
taking  time  to  form  in  proper  order  of  battle.  Wolfe  quietly 
waited  the  tierce  onslaught,  and  gave  his  men  orders  not  to  tiro 


QuESTioKS.-  After  liis  first  failure,  what  did  Wolfe  do?  How  was  the 
new  plan  carried  out?  GiviMlie  particulars  of  the  Hritish  ascent  to  the 
riains  of  Abraham,    How  did  Montcftlm  act  v,'hen  be  received  the  news? 
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Wolfe's  Kavino, 
{Half  waj/  up  the  Heujids.) 


until  the  French  Roldiers 
were  within  forty  or  lifty 
yards.  On  canio  the 
briivc  FrenclmuMi ;  and 
as  they  n cared  VVohe's 
troops,  the  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry, at  a  given  signal, 
extended,  as  if  by  magic, 
alon^g'  the  whole  of  his 
lines.  As  the  French 
wavered  at  the  deadly  V|5tl/|1,|;'*'n|j 
discharge,  Wolfe  gav(> 
the  order  to  charge.  Al- 
though already  wound- 
ed, he  led  on  the  grena- 
diers. He  had  scarcely 
gone  more  than  a  few  paces  before  he  was  again  struck,  but 
this  time  he  was  mortally  wounded.*  Nevertheless,  with  a  wild 
shout  his  men  still  pressed  on,  while  he  was  silently  carried 
to  the  rear,  near  a  well.  The  charge  upon  the  advr.ncing 
line  of  French  troops  was  decisive,  though  they  were  cheered 
and  encouraged  to  stand  firm  by  the  voice  and  example  of 
Montcalm,  who  had  already  been  v/ounded  twice.  At  Ic^ngth, 
(he  loud  shouts  "They  run!  they  run!"  fell  on  the  ear  of  tlvj 
heroic  AVolle,  and  roused  for  a  moment  to  consciousness  the 
dying  hero.  "Who — who  run?"  said  he.  "The  enemy,  sir; 
they  give  way  everywhere,"  was  the  eager  response.  Then 
gasping  a  hurried  message  iVir  Col.  Burton,  he  turned  on  his 
side  and  said,  "Now  God  be  praised;  I  die  in  peace!"  and 
instantly  the  brave  Wolfe  expired.  Montcalm  himself  with 
noble  courage  restrained  the  retreating  soldiers  ;  but,  struck  a 

*  A  povgpant  wlioni  Wolio  had  rpducocl  to  the  ranks  lor  lu's  onioKy  to  a 
soldier,  and  who  had  deserted  to  the  French,  is  said  to  have  aimed  one  of 
the  fatal  bullets  at  the  hero,   Braddock  shared  a  similar  fate;  see  page  81. 


QtTKSTioNB.— Give  the  particulars  of  this  memorable  battle.  How  was 
Wolfe  wounded?  Mention  the  i)articulars  of  his  last  niomputs.  How 
did  Montcalm  bear  his  reverse  ?  What  happened  to  him  during  the  battle  ? 
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third  time,  lie  fell  from  his  horse  mortally  wounded,  and  was 
carried  into  the  city.  De  Vaudreuil,  on  whom  now  devolved 
tlie  chief  command  of  Montcalm's  army,  rallied  a  portion  of 
the  troops,  and  successfully  resisted  for  a  time  the  advance  of 
the  victorious  army  into  the  city  5  but  all  in  vain,  for  the  battle 
was  already  decided  in  favour  of  the  advancing  columns  of  the 
enemy. — Thus  was  this  memorable  battle  fought  and  won, 
with  a  loss  of  1,500  French  and  700  British;  and  thus,  in  the 
memorable  fall  of  Quebec,  fell  also,  in  Canada,  although  the 
after-struggle  was  protracted  for  a  year,  that  imperial  power 
which,  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  ha<l  ruled 
the  colonial  destinies  of  New  France.  The  history  of  French 
rule  in  America  is  full  of  heroic  achievements — of  touching 
and  memorable  incidents ;  and  its  termination,  though  deci- 
sive, was  still  worthy  of  that  great  nation,  whose  history  is 
parallel  to  our  own  in  noble  deeds  and  chivalrous  renown. 

4  5.  Death  of  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm.  —  The  death 
of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm, 
within  so  short  a  time 
of  each  other,  created  a 
profound  feeling  of  re- 
gret. Wolfe's  body  was 
conveyed  to  England, 
and  buried  at  Green, 
wich.  A  monuntent  was 
erected  to  lii«  memory 
in  Westininster  Abbey, 
and  another  on  the  Plains 
ol'  Abraham  (which,  in 
1849,  was  replaced,  by  Ihe  British  (roops  serving  in  Canada, 
by  a  handsomer  one),  on  the  very  spot  where  "\V(.»lte  died, 
victorious."     Montcalm  died  on  the  morning  after  the  battle, 


Wolfe's  old  IMonuuicnt,  Quebec. 


Questions.— Alter  Montcalnrs  doalli,  how  was  the  conle.st  mivinluiuecl? 
How  many  fell  in  tiiin  liallle':'  What  is  said  of  Ficiicli  rule?  Jlow  were 
tli«  dcuth^^o^lll«  two  herot'si  regarded;'    Wlial  muuumeuts  wereorecletl'^ 
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Wolfe's  now  Monument,  crcct.d  in  1849. 


aged  47.  He  was 
buried  at  the  Ur- 
suline  Convent, 
Quebec.  A  noble 
and  cliivalrous 
soldier,  he  was 
regretted  by  friend 
and  foe.  A  mon- 
ument to  the 
memory  of  him- 
self and  Wolfe 
was]  erected,  by 
subscription,  at 
Quebec,  in  1827, 
chiefly  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Earl 
ofDalhousie,then 
Governor-General 
of  Canada. 

46.  Events  lead- 
ing to  the  Close 
of  the  Campaign. 
— On  the  death  of 
Montcalm,  Gen- 
eralde  Levis,  then 
^7  at  Montreal,  took 
command  of  the 
French  army. 
Before  his  arri- 
val,DeVaudreui  I, 
the  Governor,  en- 
deavoured to  in- 


duce M.  de  Ramzay,  who  still  held  the  citadel,  to  defend 


QUESTiONB.— Mentio  the  particulars  of  Montcalm's  death.  What 
monuments  were  erected  to  Wolfe  and  Montcalm?  Who  took  command 
of  the  French  army  in  Canada?    What  did  the  Marquis  d«  Vaudreuil  do? 
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Quebec.     In  this,  howcv 
De  Itiuuzay  penuittei: 
8ell'  to  be  overruled  1 


er, 
im- 
tbo 


Wolfe  and  Montcalm's  Monument. 


inliabitaiitH.  De  L^vis  on 
his  arrival  sought  to  remedy 
this  mistake ;  but  belbre  he 
could  complete  his  plans,  tlie 
garrison  had  surrendered  to 
General  Townshend,  on  the 
I8th  of  September.  De  Levis 
retired  with  his  army  to 
Jacques  Cartier  river,  27 
miles  Irom  Quebec,  and  De 
Vaudreuil  went  to  Montreal. 
After  reinforcing  various 
posts  with  his  soldiers,  De 
Levis  rejoined  the  Governor, 
and  awaited  aid  from  France.  After  the  capitulation  of 
Quebec,  General  Murray,  the  British  governor,  strengthened 
the  defences  of  the  city.  So  little,  however,  did  he  fear  its  re- 
capture, (as  the  French  army  was  shut  up  between  Quebec, 
Montreal,  and  Lake  Cham  plain,)  that  he  sent  back  part  of 
the  army  to  England.  In  the  meantime.  General  Amherst 
repaired  Fort  Carillon,  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  named  it 
Ticonderoga.     (See  notes  on  pages  39  and  82.) 

47.  Final  Efforts  to  Regain  Canada. — Although  the  scanty 
succours  sent  from  France  failed  to  reach  it.  Governor  de  Vau- 
dreuil and  General  de  L6vis  determined  to  make  a  final  effort  to 
retake  Quebec.  De  L6vis  therefore  collected  all  his  available 
forces,  and,  after  great  dilficulty,  gained  a  footing  in  the  rear  of 
the  city  in  April,  17G0.  General  Murray,  anxious  to  attack  the 
French  before  they  could  concentrate  their  strengtli,  at  once 
marched  out  to  give  them  battle.     About  3,o00  men  were  en- 

QUESTIONS.— How  was  DeVaudrouirs  advice  received?  How  did  the 
surrender  of  Quebec  afl'ect  the  movements  of  De  L6 vis?  What  followed 
th«  capitulation y  Mention  the  wllbrts  made  hy  Fiance  to  regain  Canada, 
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gaged  on  each  side.  After  a  desperate  encounter  at  Ste.  Foye, 
the  Britisli  were  forced  to  retire  within  the  city  walls,  leaving 
their  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  De  L6vis  now  coni- 
nienced  the  siege,  and  both  parties  anxiously  waited  for  rein- 
forcements from  home.  Those  for  General  Murray  having 
arrived  first,  De  L6vis  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege. 
Leaving  a  corps  of  observation  near  Quebec,  want  of  stores 
and  provisions  compelled  him  to  distribute  the  rest  of  his 
army  among  the  remaining  French  garrisons.  He  then  vis- 
ited the  military  posts  at  Isle  aux  Noix  and  Montreal.  In 
August,  Col.  Ilaviland  appeared  ^ifore  Isle  aux  Noix  and 
openetl  fire  upon  it.  M.  de  Bourgainville,  the  French  command- 
ant, did  not  long  resist  the  attack,  but,  having  withdrawn  with 
his  main  force,  the  rest  of  the  garrison  surrendered  to  the  British 
forces.  Tlius  the  whole  of  the  Lake  Champlain  country  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  French. 

48.  Close  of  French  Rule  in  Canada. — In  the  meantime  a 
portion  of  the  British  forces  at  Quebec,  Lake  Champlain,  and 
Oswego,  was  directed  to  march  upon  Montreal.  This  they 
did  simultaneously;  and  early  in  September,  Montreal  "was 
invested  by  a  force  of  17,000  men  under  General  Amherst. 
Resistance  was  useless;  and,  after 
some  discussion,  De  Vaudreuil  pro' 
posed  to  capitulate.  To  this,  Gen. 
Amherst  agreed;  and  on  the  8th  of 
September,  17G0,  was  signed  that 
memorable  document,  bv  which  the 
whole  of  Canada  was  solenmly  trans- 
ferred from  the  French  to  the  British 
crown.  Thus,  after  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  heroic  struggle,  wnth 
scant  means  of  defence,  against  power- 
ful rival  colonists  and  a  relentless  Indian  enemy,  the  first 


Lord  Amherst. 
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Questions.— What  was  the  result  of  Murray's  encounter  with  the 
French?  How  did  the  Lake  Chaniplam  country  pass  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  French?    Oive  the  particulars  of  the  close  of  French  rule  in  Canada. 
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jM'omoters  of  European  civilization  and  enterprise  in  Canada 
were  compelled  to  give  place  to  a  more  aggressive  race. 
But  they  did  so  with  honour.  Little,  liowever,  did  those  think 
wlio  were  then  the  victors  over  a  brave  enemy  in  Canada, 
that,  within  twenty  years  after  the  French  etandurd  had 
ceased  to  float  at  Quebec,  their  own  proud  flag  would  be  igno- 
miniously  lowered  at  New  York,  as  well  as  at  every  other  tort 
and  military  post  within  the  thirteen  revolted  colonies.  And 
little,  too,  did  they  think  that  soon  they  would  be  compelled 
to  maintain  at  Quebec  a  military  and  commercial  supremacy, 
which  the  vanquished  French  Colonists  had  so  valiantly  done 
during  the  preceding  one  hundred  years.  As  a  parting  tri- 
bute to  their  unflinching  valour  and  tidelity,  the  last  defenders 
of  Canada,  ere  returning  to  France,  obtained  from  their  con- 
querors, and  left  as  a  legacy  to  their  countrymen,  a  guarantee 
for  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  for  other  privileges 
dear  to  a  people  about  to  be  transferred  from  their  own  to  the 
protection  of  a  foreign  flag.* 

49.  The  Conspiracy  ofPo.ttiac.i — In  June,  1763,  Pontiac,  art 
Ottawa  chief  at  Michilimackinac,  and  an  active  ally  of  the 


*  The  brief  military  details  which  arc  given  of  the  several  campaigns 
in  this  Seven  Years'  War  are  taken  chietly  from  Pricis  of  Wars  in  Canada 
from  1755  to  1814,  by  Sir  James  Carmichael  Smyth,  Bart.    London,  1862. 

t  Tontiac  was  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  Ottawa  tribe  of  Indians,  who, 
removing  from  the  valley  of  the  great  river  of  that  name,  settled  near 
Michilimackinac.  An  ally  of  the  French,  he  resisted  the  efforts  of  the 
English  to  gain  possession  of  the  French  forts,  after  the  fall  of  Quebec,  in 
1759-60.  In  June,  1763,  he  matured  a  bold  and  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  extinction  of  English  power,  by  the  simultaneous  capture  of  the  ex- 
tensive chain  of  forts  reaching  from  Lake  Micliigan  to  the  Niagara.  The 
plot  failed,  and  Tontiac  afterwards  professed  friendship  for  the  English ; 
but  an  Indian  spy  having  discovered,  in  a  speech,  symptoms  of  treachery, 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  fled.  Pontiac's  loss  was  greatly  deplored  ; 
for  he  was  a  man  of  singular  sagacity,  daring  courage,  and  statesman- 
like views.  'J'he  county  of  Tontiuc,  in  Lower  Canada,  is  called  after  this 
renowned  chief. 

QuKaTiON8.~What  was  the  victors'  fate?  What  privileges  were  grant- 
ed to  the  vanquished?  Mention  the  authority  given  for  the  military  de* 
taile.  What  occurrence  took  place  in  June,  1763?  Sketch  Pontiac's  career. 
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French,  matured  a  bold  and  comprehensive  plan  (or  the  ex- 
tinction of  English  power  on  the  upper  lakes,  by  the  simulta- 
neous capture  of  the  extensive  chain  of  forts  reacliinn;  from 
lake  Michigan  to  the  Niagara  river.  Nine  forts  were  attacked 
on  the  same  day,  and  their  garrisons  either  massacred  or  dis- 
persed. The  capture  of  Michilimackinac  was  entrusted  to  the 
Ojibway  and  Sac,  or  Sauk,  Indians.  On  the  4th  June,  17G8, 
(King  George's  birthday,)  Minavavana,  an  Ojibway  chief,  in- 
vited tlie  English  to  witness  a  game  at  ball.  Having  played  up 
to  the  gate  of  the  fort,  the  Indians  rushed  in,  seized  and  mas- 
sacred the  garrison,  except  a  few  who  escaped.  Detroit  was 
attacked  by  Poniiac  himself;  but  the  scheme  failed,  an  In- 
dian woman  having  revealed  the  plot.  Tlie  siege  was  never- 
theless maintained  by  the  Indianr*,  with  more  than  their  usual 
constancy,  for  upwards  of  fifteen  months,  until  the  garrison 
was  finally  relieved  by  Colonel  Bradstreet.  Niagara  was  not 
attacked;  and  Pittsburg  was  iliost  gallantly  rescued  from 
destruction  by  Colonel  Bouquet,  who  won  a  notable  victory 
over  the  Indians  at  Bushy  Rim  on  his  way  to  the  fort. 

50.  Tilt  Treait/  of  Paris,  17G3.—  The  war  between  France  and 
England  did  not  end  with  the  conquest  of  Canada.  It  con- 
tinued for  two  years  longer.  At  length  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
fiigned  at  Paris,  by  which  France  ceded  to  England  the  whole 
of  her  possessions  in  North  America,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  fishing  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  (off'  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland),  and  Louisiana,  which  she  ceded  to 
Spain. 

51.  The  French  and  English  Colonial  Sijsiems  conlrasted. — 
Most  of  the  French  military  officers  and  troops  returned  to 
France  after  the  caj)itulation,  as  well  as  many  of  the  chief 
inhabitants.  Their  return  was  encouraged  by  the  English, 
who  were  anxious  thus  quietly  (o  rid  themselves  of  a  powerful 
antagonistic  element  in   the  population   of  their  newly  ac- 


QuESTi<)NS.--Give  the  particulars  of  I'ontiac's  conspiracy.  How  did 
Colonels  Bradstroct  and  Houquot  rescue  two  olthe  forts?  Give  tho  par- 
ticulars oi'tho  treaty  ol  Tari?.  Jlow  did  it  allect  French  military  oflicers? 
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quIroJ  posi^eseiion.  Tlioy  well  knew,  from  the  cliaracter  of  the 
French  and  English  Colonies,  and  their  political  and  social 
structure,  that  the  process  of  assiniilation  hetwcen  thetwo  races, 
PC  long  arrayed  in  liostility  to  each  other,  would  he  very  slow. 
Independent  of  the  dissimilarity  in  national  tastes  and  habits, 
the  relations  of  the  French  Colony  with  the  Imperial  Govern- 
luent  were  essentially  dill'erent  from  those  which  connected  a 
British  Colony  with  the  mother  country.  The  French  colony 
was  a  child  of  the  state.  Everything  in  it  of  a  civil  nature 
was  either  under  official  patronage  or  surveillance,  wliile 
religious  uiatters  were  subject  to  ecclesiastical  control.  Two 
principal  objects  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  French  colo- 
nists,— the  extension  of  the  peltry  traffic,  and  the  conversion 
of  the  Indian  tribes.  As  a  means  of  carrying  out  these  two 
threat  projects,  exploration  and  discovery  formed  a  chief  fea- 
ture of  French,  colonial  life. 

52.  System  of  Government  in  the  English  Colony. — In  the  Eng- 
lish colony,  the  Government,  on  the  contrary,  was  rather  a  civil 
and  social  bond,  than  an  expression  of  the  embodied  will  ol 
the  Imperial  authorities.     It  interfered  as  little  as  possible  in 
matters  of  trade,  leaving  that  to  develop  itself  as  last  and  as 
freely  as  the  enterprise  of  the  trader  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  colony  would  admit.     Hence,  exploration  and  discovery 
within  the  colony  formed  but  a  subordinate  part  of  the  objects 
and  pursuits  of  the  English  colonist.     When   the  rival  colo- 
nists came  into  contact,  therefore,  it  was  rather  in  a  struggle 
for  enlarged  boundaries  for  trade,  or  for  influence  over  the 
Indian  tribes.     The  momentous  struggle  which   led  to  the 
separation  of  Canada  from  France,  forever  put  an  end  to  these 
struggles  between  the  French  and  English  colonies  for  domin- 
ion over  rival  Indian  tribes,  and  for  the  monopoly  of  the  fur 
trade.     It  also  brought  to  a  close   a  protracted  contest  fir 
commercial  and  national  supremacy,  waged  for  nearly  a  ecu- 


Questions.— -How  ilkl  tlio  English  view  their  departure?  Mention  the 
chief  points  of  contrast  between  the  French  and  the  English  colonial 
pystcniB.   How  did  these  systems  aflect  the  French  and  English  colonist;- 
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tury  and  a  half  between  two  (»f  the  foremost  nations  of  Cliris- 
te!idoni.  That  contest,  althongli  it  was  too  often  utterly  sel- 
fish in  its  aims  and  purposes,  nevertheless  unconsciously 
developed  in  a  wonderfnl  degree,  even  in  both  colonies,  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  Mid  discovery  which  has  scarcely  had  a  i>ariillei 
even  in  later  times,  when  steam  and  electricity  have  adiled,  as 
it  were,  wings  to  man's  locomotive  and  physical  power. 


The  Principal  Indian  Tribes  of  British  America. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

rrincipal  Indian  Grovps — Their  Habits — Area  occupied 

hij  each  Tribe. 

1.  Area  occupiod  by  Ibo  Indian  Tribo3  of  Canada  and  Hudson  I'ay.— 
2.  Indian  Domestic  Habits.— 3.  lliGro<,dy])hics. — 4.  Waitii)uni.— 5.  Tho 
Calumet.— 0.  Weapons  of  War.— 7.  Burial.— S,  Koli^Mon.—i).  Sachein. 
—10.  rrincipalTnbos  of  Canada.— 11.  'llio  Alj?<)n<(uiiis.— 12.  TIk!  C)t- 
tawas.— 13.  Tho  Ojibways, — 14.  Tho  Wyandots.— l;j.  The  Minor  Tribes. 
—10.  Tho  Huron- Iroquois, —17.  Origin  and  Settlement  of  tho  Iroquois, 
18.  Iroquois  Coulederacy. — 19.  Wars  of  tho  Iroquois. 

[Note  to  the  Teaciieu.— ^Is  the  followhu/  chapter,  on  the  Tiulinn 
Tribes,  docs  not  form  anij  consecutive  ^mrt  of  the  JHstory  qrCn)in<ta,  the 
Teacher  can  omit  it  in  whole  or  in  part  at  his  (liscrction,  vhen  poinrf  orcr 
the  History  for  the  first  time  in  the  ordinary  course,  or  tchcn  tcnchint/  it  to 
the  younger  jnijnls.] 

1.  Area  occupied  by  ihe  Indian  Tribes  of  Canada  and  Hudson 
Bay. — Although  the  Indian  tribes  whicli  have  been  scattered 
over  the  entire  continent  were  very  numerous,  they  have  been 
all  found  to  belong  to  eight  or  ten  distinct  groups  or  families. 
Five  of  these  occupied  the  present  area  of  Canada  and  the  Hud- 
son Bay  territory,  viz.:  I.  The  Esquimaux,  or  Eskimo,  of  tlie 
Arctic  regions  and  Labrador,  who,  in  their pht/sique,  but  still 
more  in  their  manners,  belief,  and  superstitious  customs,  re- 
sembled the  natives  of  Lapland  and  Greenlainl.  II.  The 
Kilistinons,  or  Kiristinons,  of  the  Hudson  I'av.  Tlie  name 
of  these  Indians  was  ailerwards  transformed  to  Cristinunx, 
and   finally   to   Cris  (Crees).   II F.  The  Chippewayans  of  the 

Questions.- IMention  tho  principal  subjects  of  cliapter  ten.  How  liave 
ho  Indian  tribes  of  Dritish  North  America  beiMi  groujicd':'  Name  those 
ribcs  found  occupying  tho  area  of  Canada  and  tho  Hudson  liay  Territory. 
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Indian  Warrior. 


Jtocky  Mountains  (who  hIiohM  not 
bo  confoiuuliMl  witli  the  Cliippewas, 
or  OjibwayH),  including  the  fol- 
lowing tribes:  (1)  The  Dog-ribn  (les 
IMats-cotes  de  Chicna);  (2)  The 
irurcB  (loH  Peaux  do  Lievres)  j  (3) 
The  Yellow-knives  (les  Couteaux 
Jaunes);  (4)  Tie  Slaves  (les  Es- 
claves) ;  (5)  The  Deer-eaters  (les 
Mangeurs  de  Caribou);  and  (G)  The 
Beavers  (les  Cahtors;.  The  Indians 
of  Canada  were,  IV.  The  Algonquins 
(originally  Algoumekins);  and,  V. 
The  Huron-Iroquois  (which  see,  p. 
106).  Each  of  these  five  groups  or 
families  spoke  a  distinct  language, 
having  no  aflinity  to  the  other.  The 
live  groups  were  subdivided  into 
various  tribes,  each  speaking  a  separate  dialect  of  their  origi- 
nal tongue,  yet  among  all  the  tribes  a  remarkable  similarity 
in  customs  and  institutions  prevailed.  In  colour,  form,  tem- 
perament, religious  belief,  and  pursuits,  all  were  alike.  The 
men  engaged  in  war,  hunting,  and  fishing;  while  the  women 
performed  all  other  kinds  of  labour. 

2.  Domestic.  Habits. — The  wigwams  of  the  Indians  were  of 
the  simplest  construction ;  being  poles  covered  with  matting 
made  from  the  bark  of  trees.  Their  implements  were  made 
of  bones,  shells,  and  stones.    Meat  they  roasted  on  the  points  of 

sticks,  or  boiled  in  stone  or  earthen 
vessels.  They  dressed  themselves 
in  skins,  with  or  without  the  fur. 
Some  Indian  tribes  derived  their 
names  from  the  mode  of  wearing 
these  skins.  Thus  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Indians  were  called  Chippe- 
wa3'an,  from  the  manner  in  which 
Indian  Wigwam.  they  wore  the  skins  gathered  round 

their  necks.  Their  chiel"  ornaments  were  feathers,  porcupine 
quills,  bones,  or  shells.  They  tattooed,  as  well  as  painted, 
their  faces  and  bodies. 

3.  llierotjiyphics. — Indian  treaties  were  generally  hierogly 


QxrKBTiONS.— Givo  the  subdivisions  oftbc  Chippowayan  group.  What 
othor  Tndian  groups  or  latnilios  arc  tlion;!*  Mention  the  peculiarities 
ol"  tlie  live  groups,    (jlive  an  account  of  the  domestic  habits  of  the  Indiantn. 
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phical,  as  were  also  all  their  recorded  deeds.  The  uccouipany  in*; 
liieroglyphics     give 
nil  acconntof  a  war- 
like foray.  The  nine 
j)addles  in  the  canoe 

indicate    nine    war-  i  v^.  ^^>— >. 

riors;  the  figures  5  t^^^^C^^"?^^ 
represent  prisoners,  "'"^' ' 

with   a    tomahawk,  Ilieroglyphical  Kocord  of  a  War  Tarty. 

bow,  arrow,  war-club,  &c.  One  prisoner  is  beheaded ;  another, 
with  the  shading  below,  is  a  woman.  The  lire  and  animal; 
indicate  a  council  held  by  chiefs  of  the  bear  and  turtle  tribes. 

.S.  The  Toierrij  or  outline  of  some  ani- 
mal, from  do-claim,  a  family  mark,  was 
always  the  chiefs  signature  to  a  treaty. 
The  totem,  and  not  the  personal  name, 
was  generally  inscribed  on  the  tomb.  The 
tollowins:  were  totems  of  the  chief  tribes  : 


Turtle: 
aiohawk  Totcm- 


Tribe  or  Nation. 


Alponquin  (Tropcr). . . 

Nipissin^' 

llurons 

O.jibways 

Ottawas , .. 

Missisaugas,     (Riv 

Indians) 

I'etuns 


-.} 


Tabittikis 

Iroquois  (Six Nations). 


Localitii. 


Quebec 

Two  Mountains 

Montreal,  Lake  Huron. 

Lake  Superior 

Ottawa  Kiver 

St.  Clair,  QuintC",  To- 
ronto, &c 

Huron  and  Georgian  ^ 
reninsula j 

Lake  Teniiscarning 

United  States  and  Ca- 
nada  


Totem. 


\  green  oak,  &c. 
A  heron. 
(;ord,  rock.  &c. 
I^oon  and  bear. 
A  grey  s(iuirrel . 

A  crane . 

Woir  and  stag 
An  eagle. 
Wolf,  bear,  deer,  &c 


Wampum. 


4.  Wampum. — Indian  money  consisted  of 
white  or  purple  tubes,  made  of  the  inside  of 
the  conch  or  clam  shells,  either  fastened  on 
belts  or  strung  like  beads,  and  called  wam- 
pum. Each  bead  had  a  determined  value. 
Wampum  was  used  either  in  trade  or  politics. 
Wampum  belts  were  the  official  records  of 
alliance,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  chief,  were 
the  ratification  of  treaties  of  friendship,  &c. 


Questions.— Explain  the  hicroglyphical  picture  of  a  war  party.  Ex- 
plain also  the  meaning  of  the  word  totem,  (jiive  the  name,  locality,  and 
totem  of  th<!  various  tribes  mentioned  in  th<;  table.  Uow  is  wanipiini  us(!d '! 
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r>.  The  iJahnncI,  (•!■  poiico-piiJO,  wan  iniule  of  clay  or  Htoiii', 
and  ornamentod ;  and  wIumi  i^inokt'd  l)y  the  sacluMns  witli  an 
cni'Miy  or  a  strani^cr,  it  indicalcil  pcaiH'  and  iidrlity. 

<».    The  lV((t/niiis  oj'  war  or  tit"  the  oliasc 
consisted  of  («)   how  and  arrow  j  (^)  war- 
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Indian  Weapons.  Calumets. 

(f)  tomahawk;  (d)  stone  liatcliet;  and  (c)  scal])inii;d<nife;  and 
s})ear.     "War  was  the  chief  occupation  ot' the   Indians,   eitlier 
among  tliemselves,  or,  in  hiter  times,  upon  the  white  settk'- 
inents.     Forty  braves,  or  war- 
riors,   constituted  an  ordinary 
war-party,  luuU'r  a  chief;   but 
sometimes  six  or  more  ventured 
out  as   scouts   or    marauders, 
upon    the   "war-path"    alone. 
For   protection,    tlie    colonists 
liad   to   erect  timber-palisades 
about     their     dwellings,     and 
around  which  the  Indian  would 
Ktealthily  watch  for  his  victim. 

7.  Burial.- — The  dead  were  u.sually 

placed  on   a  high  scallbld,   either 

sitting  or  Iving.     Sometimes   thev 

were  wrapped  in  skins,   and  laid  on 

sticks   in   a  pit.     Weapons,    food, 

paints,  &c.,  were  placed  beside  them 

for  their  use  in  the  "  liappy  hunting 

grounds  beyond  the  setting  sun." 
Scaffold  Burial. 

8.  The  Religion  of  the  Indians  consisted  chiefly  in  the  beliet 
of  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit.  There  were  no  infidels  among  them. 

Questions.— What  is  a  calumet,  and  what  was  its  use?  (Mve  the  names 
of  the  Indian  weapons  of  war  shown  in  the  engraving.  What  is  said  of 
Indian  war,  its  Ui^ages,  and  dangers?    Give  an  account  ol  Indian  burial. 
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Althoii'h  thov  deified  the  heaveidv  bodies  and  the  elements, 
they  pre-eminently  adored  the  Great  Maniton,  or  Master  ot 
Lite.  They  had  dun  traditions  ot  the  creation,  the  deluge, 
and  of  tJK'  great  atonement. 

1).  The  Saihctn,  also  called  Stujomo,  iiiid  Aijolunum  (Algon- 
(^uin,  s(ikeniu),  was  the  heail  ol'  a  iribe,  and  was  I'reciuentiy 
an  hereditary  monarch,  who  sometimes  uwed  his  elevation 
to  his  snperior  })rowess  in  war,  or  to  his  oratorical  powers. 
He  could  be  deposed;  Init  while  in  power  he  was  supreme. 
In  council,  composed  ot  the  elders,  he  presided  as  umpire, 
and  to  his  decision  all  were  reipiired  to  bow  with  subndssion. 
A  chief  was  subordinate  to  the  sachem,  and  was  the  leader  of 
a  war-i)arty.     tSi/iid  was  the  Algt^nipiin  t!>r  woman. 

10.  The  Priiiripal  'Tribes  of  Canada. — The  principal  groups 
of  Indians  which  occui)ied  the  area  of  Canada  at  the  time  of 
its  discovery,  were  the  Algijumekins,  or  Algonquins,  and  the 
Hnron-Iro(|Uois.  The  Hurons,  or  Wyandots,  on  their  arrival, 
remained  in  the  country  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  while  the  Jrotpiois  removed  to  the  south  side. 
(Se.e  Wyandots,  No.  11.)  After  the  war  of  the  American  Re- 
volution, some  of  the  Iroij'iois,  or  live  (afterwards  six)  Nation 
Indians,  who  had  previously  subdued  their  brethren  the  Eries 
and  the  Hurons,  removed  to  Canada,  and  settled  on  lands 
granted  to  then»  by  King  George  111.  (.bVe  llurvnlioquois, 
No.  16,  page  100.) 

11.  2'Ac-.lZ-//oyt-</«///5,  oriL'inally  AlgoumekiMs,withtheHuron- 
Troquois,  are  said  to  liave  desceniled  from  the  north,  by  the 
Ottawa  (or  Utawas)  river,  at  the  close  of  the  loth  century, 
and  to  have  occupied  the  left  baidv  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Hy 
the  Iroquois  they  were  called,  in  ilerision,  Ailirondacks  (or 
bark-eaters).  Tliey  received  the  generic  name  of  Algonquins 
from  the  French.  In  Imlian  they  were  called  Odis  qua  gimie, — 
*'  People  at  the  end  of  the  water.''  In  arts  and  other  attain- 
ments ihey  excelled  the  Iroipiois.  They  are  supposed  to  liave 
been  at  the  head  of  a  northern  contederacy  similar  to  that  of 
tlie  Six  Nation  Indians.  In  later  times  they  were  allies  of  the 
I'rench  and  Wyandots,  in  their  wars  against  the  No-do-was, 
or  Iroquois.  The  principal  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  group 
settled  in  British  North  America,  were:  (1)  The  Montagnais 
du  Saguenay  (Sagueiuiy  Mountaineers);  (2)  The  Tetes  de 
Boule  (the  Bull-heads  oi'  the  St.  Maurice);  (3)  The  Ottawas; 


Questions.— lu  what  did  the  religion  of  the  Indians  consist?  Wiio 
was  tlu>  Sachem,  and  wliat  is  said  of  him?  Mention  the  names  of  the 
early  tribes  in  Canada.  Who  were  the  Algonquins  ?  What  is  said  of  them  i 
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(4)  Tlie  Ojibways,  or  Cliippewas  of  Lake  Superior  and  River 
Winnipeg  (Sauteux  of  the  French);  (5)  The  Mashkegons  of 
the  River  Nelson.  The  KiU.-^tinons,  afterwards  tlie  Crees  (lea 
Cris),  of  the  Hudson  Bay  west  and  River  Saskatchewan,  were 
said  to  have  been  of  Algonquin  origin.  No  tribe  of  this  group 
has  been  fouiid  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  nor  have  any 
tribe  of  the  Chippewayau  group  been  found  east  of  Hutlson 
Bay. 

12.  The  Ot-ia-^vas,  or  LJt-a-was.  A  tradition  of  this  tribe 
asserts  that  they  were  members  of  a  northern  confederacy — 
(see  Algonquins,  No.  11) — that  they  migrated  and  separated; 
the  Algonquins  fixing  their  hunting-grounds  near  Quebec,  the 
Hurous  about  Montre  il  and  along  the  Upper  Lakes,  and  the 
Ottawas  near  Mich'limackinac  and  Detroit.  They  exacted 
tribute  from  the  tribes  passing  through  their  territory.  They 
are  chiefly  noted  for  their  famous  union,  under  their  chief 
Pontiac,  with  the  Ojibways,  Sacs,  Senecas,  Pottawottaniies, 
and  others,  for  the  capture  of  nine  British  posts,  in  1763. 
(See  ''Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  Chapter  IX,  No.  49,  page  96.) 
Remnants  of  the  Ottawas  are  now  settled  on  the  Manitoulin 
Island,  in  Lake  Huron. 

18.  The  O-jib-iva;/,  or  Od-jib-way,  [plural  Odjibwaig,]  occu- 
pied the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  included  the  Mes-sas-sag- 
iies  (or  Mis-si-sau-gas),  who  occupied  the  area  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  called  by  their  name,  lying  between  Point  Tessalon 
and  La  Cloche,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron.  The  Ojib- 
Avays  sheltered  the  flying  Hurons,  and  defeated  their  pursuers 
at  Point  Iroquois,  Lake  Superior.  The  Ojibways  and  Misse- 
saugas  are  both  called  by  diiferent  writers  Chip-pe-ways.  (The 
Chep-pe-way-ans  are  a  Rocky  Mountain  race.)  Remnants 
of  the  Ojibways  are  now  settled  at  Alnwick,  Rice  Lake,  New 
Credit,  Sarnia,  and  Lakes  Simcoe  and  Cuuchiching.  The 
Chippewa,  like  the  Algonquin  of  old,  is  n<.w  the  common 
business  language  of  the  Indians,  and  is  as  necessary  among 
them  as  French  is  among  Europeans. 

14.  The  W{/-an-dots,  or  Hurons,  claim  to  have  been  origi- 
nally at  the  head  of  the  Iroquois  group  of  tribes.  They  at 
first  occupied  the  northern  shores  of  tlie  St.  Lawreuoo  (west- 
ward from  the  present  site  of  Montreal),  and  afterwards  the 
country  lying  l)etween  Matchedash  Bay  and  Lake  Simcoe,  &c. 
After  their  alliance  with  the  Adiroridacks,  the  Iroquois  waged 

Questions.- -Moution  tlio  principal  tribes  of  tho  Algonquin  group. 
Mention  the  tradition  of  the  Ottawa?.  For  what  were  these  Indians 
noted  ?  \Y)iere  was  the  territory  of  the  Ojil>wayfi'('   What  is  said  of  tlwiu'!' 
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a  war  of  extermination  against  thein,  and  pursued  lliom  up  the 
Ottawa  to  the  Manitoulin  Islands  (in  the  lake  since  called  Hu- 
ron), to  Michilimackinac,  and  to  the  northern  shores  of  Lake 
Superior.  Here  the  Ojibways  sheltered  them,  and  de^'uted  tiie 
Iroquois.  This  occurred  in  10 18-50.  The  French  missioiui- 
ries  afterwards  collected  scattered  remnants  of  the  tribe,  and 
settled  them  at  the  village  of  Lorette,  near  Quebec. 

15.  The  Minor  Tribes  o^,  ov  bordering  on,  Canada,  were: 
(1)  The  Petun  (or  Tobacco)  Indians  (Tionnontatehronoii  or 
E-ti-on-non-to-tes),  who  occupied  the  peninsula  to  the  north- 
west of  Owen's  Sound  and  the  country  near  the  Saugeen  river. 
Routed  by  the  Iroquois,  they  tied,  in  1650,  to  Missouri.  (2) 
The  At-ti-wen-da-ronk,  or  ''Neutre  Nation,"  (speaking  a  Huron 
dialect,)  so  called  from  their  original  neutrality  in  the  wars 
between  the  Iroquois  confederacy  and  the  Hurons.  This  peace- 
ful  tribe  occupied  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  lying  be- 
tween Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Ontario,  and  the  northern  side 
of  the  Niagara  river.  Having  at  length  aided  the  weakened 
Hurons,  they  were  attacked  and  reduced  to  servitude  by  the 
Iroquois,  in  1646-50.  (3)  The  Eriehroron,  also  called  Rifpieh- 
roron,  or  Eries  (the  Nation  du  ('hat  of  the  French),  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  identical  with  the  Ca-taw-ba«,  who  fled  before 
the  Iroquois  to  South  Carolina,  in  1656-8.  They  occupied  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  have  left  evidences  of  le^^ir 
former  power  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  rocks  of  Cunningham 
Island.  Some  writers  think  that  the  Eries  were  tlie  neutral 
nation  spoken  of,  or  were  at  the  head  of  a  neutral  alliance 
of  tribes  occupying  the  area  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 
(4)  The  An-das-tes,  were  spread  over  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  As  allies  of  the  Hurons,  part 
of  them  came  westerly  to  Buffalo,  and,  after  sixteen  years' 
war  with  the  Iroquois,  were  subdued  in  1672,  and  fled  down 
the  Alleghany  river.  (5)  The  Poutewatami,  or  Pot-to-wal.-to- 
mies,  an  Algonquin  tribe,  originally  from  the  Baiedes  Puants 
(Green  Bay),  Michigan,  now  reside  in  Kansas,  and  a  lew  at 
Owen  Sound.  (6)  The  Nip-is-sings,  called  As-ki-cou-a-neh- 
ro-ron  by  the  Hurons,  and  Sorciers  by  the  Prencli,  resided  near 
the  lake  of  that  name.  (7)  A  few  Mun-seys  (De-la-wares) ;  and 
(8)  Nan-ti-cokes,  branches  of  the  Len-ni  Le-na-pes  (or  original 
people),  (both  Algonquin,)  are  settled  in  the  western  part 
of  the  Province,  near  London.      (9)  The  At-ti-kam-i-ques,  or 


Questions.— Give  an  account  of  the  Wyandots,  or  Huron  Indians,  and 
of  their  extermination  by  the  Iroquois  in  ^  J48-50,  Mention  the  number 
ami  names  of  tlu:  minor  tribes  of  Canada.    \Vluvt  is  saitl  of  <'aoli  of  tliom? 
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Poissons  Blancs  (White  Fisli)  of  tlie  French,  in  the  north  of 
Canada,  were  destroyed  hy  tlie  pestilence  of  1G70. 

10.  The  Iluron-lrvquois  group  or  taniily  included  :  (1)  The 
Five  (afterwards  the  Six)  Nations  of  celebrated  Iro(|Uois  In- 
dians 5  and  (2)  The  Hurons  (Wyandots,  or  Quatogies),  as  well 
as  the  following  tribes :  (8)  The  Sioux  (Dakota's)  ;  (4)  The 
Assineboines  (Sioux  of  the  rocks),  fro  >  Assini  (Ojibway), 
rocks  or  stones,  and  huudn,  or  pwau,  a  Sioux  (or  little  Iroquois) ; 
and  (5)  The  Blackfeet  (kspieds  nolrs).  Of  these  five  we  reler  now 
only  to  the  celebrated  Six  Nation  IndianSo  The  history  of  these 
Indians,  although  chiefly  identified  with  that  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  is  also  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Canada. 
As  a  confederacy,  they  were  the  faithful  allies  of  the  English 
Crown  from  the  earliest  colonial  times  until  the  close  of  the 
American  Revolution.  The  Six  Nations  embraced  the  follow- 
ing cantons,  or  tribes  :  (1)  The  Mohawks ;  (2)  Onei^as ;  (8)  On- 
ondagas;  (4)  Cayugas  ;  (5)  Senecas  ;  and  (G)  Tuscaroras.  At 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  Mohawks,  Cayugas, 
Onondagas,  and  others  removed  to  Canada,  and  settled ;  Lst, 
at  Brantibrd,  «jn  the  Grand  River  (so  called  after  Brant,  the 
celebrated  Mohawk  chief),  where  they  received  a  grant  from 
the  Crown  of  six  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river  from  its  head 
to  its  mouth,  now  worth  $1,000,000;  2nd,  at  Tyendinaga  (so 
called  after  Brant's  Indian  name),  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte  ; 
and,  3rd,  on  the  River  Thames.  In  1071,  a  portion  of  the 
Mohawks  settled  at  Sault  St.  Louis  (Lachine),  near  Montreal. 

17.  Orixjin  and  Settlement  of  the  Iroquois. — The  origin  of 
the  Iroquois  is  very  obscure.  Their  own  tradition  is  that 
they  originally  descended  the  River  Ottawa,  and  resided,  as  a 
small  tribe,  at  Hochelaga  (Montreal).  Others  say  that  they 
came  from  the  vicinity  of  Hudson  Bay  by  way  of  the  Sague- 
nay  river,  and  settled  in  the  country  around  Three  Rivers, 
which  thev  considered  as  havintr  been  theirs.  Thev  were  subiect 
to  the  Algonquins,  and  from  them  learned  the  arts  of  hus- 
bandry and  war.  Becoming  numerous,  they  sought  to  secure 
their  independence ;  but  being  vanquished,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  liy.  Having  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  coasted 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  they  entered  the  Oswego 
river,  and  scattered  themselves  in  separate  bands  throughout 
various  parts  of  the  State  of  New^  York. 

18.  Iroquois  Confederacy. — Afterwards,  for  mutual  protec- 

QuESTioNS,— Give  an  riccount  of  tho  Huron-Iroquois  group  of  tribes. 
Wliich  were  tho  most  celebrated  tribes  of  tliis  group?  Wlicu  wcro  they 
placcHi  iu  Upper  Caiiaa.;'.    What  is  said  of  their  origin  and  settlement? 
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tion, and   at  the   desire  of  the   Onondagas,   they  formed  a 
league,  umler  the   title   of  Ho-de-no-sau-nee,  or    ''people  of 
the   Long   House."      This   house   extended  I'rom    the    Uiver 
Hudson  to  tlie  great  lakes  of  Canada.    The  Mohawks  guarded 
the  eastern   end,   and  the  Senecas  the  western.     The   struc- 
ture of  this  league  suggesteil  the  union  of  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies in  the   revolutionary  war — an   union  wdiicli  was  after- 
wards developed  into  tiie  political  compact  or   the   present 
United  States.     The  confederacy  is  supposed  to  have   been 
tbrmed  in  1540.     It  was  successfully  maintained  for  upwards 
of  200  years  5   indeed  it  has  never  been   formally  dissolved. 
Originally  it  included  only  live  cantons  or  nations ;    but,  in 
1712,  the  Tuscaroras,  a  southern  tribe,  were  admitted,  and 
became  the  sixth  nation.     The  Ne-ca-ri-a-ges,  a  remnant  of  the 
Hurons  at  Mich-il-i-mack-i-nac  (the  'Hlreat  Turtle,"  abbrevi- 
ated to  Mack-i-naw),  was  nominally  admitted,  in  1728,  as  a 
seventh  nation.     By  the   A'lgonquins,   or   Adirondacks,   the 
Mohawks,  or  principal  tribe  of  this  celebrated   league,  was 
known  as  the  Min-goes,  or  Miu-gans;  Ma-quas  by  the  Dutch  ; 
Nation  des  Loups,  by  the  French;  and  Nod-o-was,  or  "  Adder 
Enemy,"   by  the  Ojibways  and  Hurons.     The  Iro<piois,  as  a 
contederacy,  w'ere  known  as  the  Cinq  Nations  (Five  Nations) 
by  the  French  5   and  subsequently,  after  the  admission  of  the 
Tuscaroras,  as  the  Six  Nations  by  the  EngHsh.     The  French 
term    ^'Iroquois"    is   founded   on  the  Indian  word  ^' hiro,''' 
''I  have  said"  (fai  dit),  an  approbatory  exclanuition  with 
which  they  always  finished  their  speeches.     Others  derive  it 
from  '^  Yoe  hauIiP'  another  approbatory  exclamation. 

11).  Wars  of  the  Iroquois. — 1\\  their  protracted  wars  the  Iro- 
quois extirpated  the  Eries ;  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Hurons ; 
defeated  the  Adirondacks  and  Utawas,  and  thus  placed  Canada 
under  their  sway.  In  1()40-1G70,  they  drove  the  An-das-tes  atid 
At-ti-ou-an-di-rons,  or  "Neutral  Nation,"  and  Petuns,  I'rom  tlie 
Niagara  Peninsula  and  the  Lakes;  and  after  their  conquest  of 
Canada,  established  colonies  alor-'- the  northern  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario.  Before  1G70,  they  formeu  villages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  what  is  now  Kingston.  L'Abbe  de  Fenelon,  elder 
brother  of  the  distinguished  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  was  once 
a  missionary  among  them.  In  1740  they  reached  their  zenith ; 
but  after  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  their  power 
began  gradually  to  decline. 
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Questions.— Give  an  account  of  the  celcbratccllroquois  confederacy ; 
—its  origin,  objects,  history  and  duration.  By  wliat  nanios  were  the 
Iroquois  Indians  k  nowu ':'    Give  a  slcotch  of  th*.'  wars  of  thy  confederacy. 
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Sketch  of  the  History  of  Canada. 

(Continued  from  page  99.) 

CHAPTER  XI. 

British  Rule,  First  Period  :  from  the  Conquest  until 
THE  Division  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  17G0-1792. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Estahlisliment  of  English    Colonial    Government — American 
Designs  upon  Canada — Changes  in  the  Constitution. 

1.  British  Rule  inaugurated.— 2.  State  of  Canada  at  this  Time.— 3.  Amelior- 
ations in  tlio  System  of  Government  discussed. — 4.  The  Quebec  Act  of 
1774-5— Efforts  of  the  DisalFected  Colonists  to  detach  the  Canadians 
from  England.— 6.  American  Ho  tile  Attacks  upon  Canada.— 7.  Siege 
of  Quebec  by  the  Americans. — 8.  Determination  of  the  Americans  to 
retain  Canada.— 9.  Progress  of  Events  in  Canada  in  1777-1783.-10.  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States.- 11.  Changes  in  the  Constitution. 

1.  British  Rule  inaugurated. — It  was  after  the  treaty  of 
peace,  in  1763,  that  General  Murray  was  appointed  first 
Governor-General  of  the  new  British  Province  of  Quebec,  in 
place  of  Lord  Amherst,  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  governor-in- 
chief.  The  boundaries  of  the  new  province  were  contracted  by 
the  separation  from  it  of  New  Brunswick,  Labrador,  &c.  The 
old  district-divisions  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers 
were  retained.  General  Murray,  with  an  executive  council, 
governed  the  Quebec  ;  General  Gage,  the  Montreal ;  and  Col. 
Burton,  the  Three  Rivers  District.  Two  other  districts,  the  St. 
Maurice  and  the  St.  Francis,  were  shortly  afterwards  set  apart. 
Justice  was  administered  in  each  district  chiefly  by  military 
or  militia  officers,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Governor.  This 
system  was  not  popular,  and  only  continued  in  operation  for  a 
short  time,  until  a  court  of  King's  Bench  and  a  Court  of 
Comnion  Pleas  were  instituted.  The  laws  and  customs  of 
France  were,  however,  ibllowed  in  matters  aftecting  land. 

Questions.- Name  the  principal  subjects  of  chapter  eleven.  When 
did  British  rule  in  Canada  commence?  Who  was  its  Hrst  governor?  Give 
the  names  of  its  divisions    What  system  of  government  was  then  ndoi)ted'i' 
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2.  State  of  Canada  at  this  Time. — The  population  of  Canada 
at  thi  i  thiio  was  about  80,000,  including  nearly  8,000  Indians. 
The  country,  however,  liad  been  exiiausted  by  a  desolating  war, 
and  agriculture  and  other  peaceful  arts  languished.  The 
iailure  of  the  French  Government  to  pay  its  Canadian  credit- 
ors the  sums  due  to  them,  chiefly  through  the  fraud,  rapacity 
and  extravagance  of  the  Intendant  Bigot  and  liis  accomplices, 
involved  many  of  them  in  misery  and  ruin. 

3.  Ameliorations  in  the  System  of  Government  discussed. — In 
1766,  Governor  Murray  was  recalled,  and  Gen.  (afterwards  Sir 
Guy)  Carleton  appointed  Governor-General.*  During  the  inter- 
val. Major  Irving  was  appointed  President  of  the  Province 
pro  tern..  At  this  time  much  dissatisfaction  was  felt  at  the 
continued  administration  of  justice  and  civil  affairs  solely 
by  military  men,  and  many  more  of  the  inhabitants  left  the 
province.  Memorials  and  complaints  on  the  subject  were 
transmitted  to  England.  They  were  referred  to  the  law  officers 
of  the  crown.    Nothing  further  was  done,  however,  excepr 

*  Sir  Guy  Carloton  (Lord  Dorchostor)  was  among  tlie  most  eminent  men 
who  have  governed  Canada.  He  was  born  in  England  in  1725,  entered 
the  army  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  siego  and  capture  of  Quebec, 
under  Wolfe,  iu  1759.  He  was,  for  his  services,  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General,  and  during  the  Governor-General  (Murray's)  absence 
from  Canada  in  1767,  ho  administered  the  government,  lieing  in  England 
in  1770,  he  aided  in  the  passage  of  the  Quebec  Act  of  1771.  In  1774  ho 
returned  as  Governor-General,  and  successfully  resisted  the  attack  of  the 
Americans  upon  Quebec  in  1770.  In  1778  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
knighted  by  the  King.  In  1782  ho  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  royal  forces  in  America.  In  1786  ho  was  created 
Lord  Dorchester  for  his  distinguished  services ;  and  from  that  time  until 
1796  (with  the  oxooption  of  two  years)  ho  remained  in  Canada  as  Governor- 
Goueral.  Ho  was  thus  connected  with  Canada  for  the  long  period  of 
thirty-six  years.  During  that  time  he  acquired  groat  distinction  as  a  colo- 
nial governor  by  his  prudence,  firmness,  and  sagacity.  His  conciliatory 
manner  towards  the  French  Canadians  and  towards  other  parties,  won 
for  liini  their  love  and  respect;  and  whon  ho  retired  from  the  government 
of  Canada,  it  was  amid  the  heartfelt  regret  of  all  classes  of  the  people. 
H(;  died  in  1808,  aged  83. 

Questions,— Mention  the  population  and  state  of  Canada  at  this  time. 
Who  succeeded  Governor  Murray?  What  ameliorations  in  the  system  ol 
government  were  proposed  ?    Give  a  sketch  of  Lord  Dorchester's  career. 
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to<lircct  iho  Govornor-Gcncral  to  i-ssuc  a,  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  trutli  ol'  tlicsc  complaints.  He  went  to  England  in 
1770  to  give  J\is  testimony  on  Canadian  affairs,  and  did  not 
return  until  1774.  In  the  meantime,  M.  Cramaho  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  ad  inienni.  The  evidence  taken  before  the 
commission  was  referred  to  three  crown  lawyers,  who  did 
not  report  upon  it  until  1772-73.  Two  were  in  favour  of  the 
views  entertained  by  the  colonists )  while  the  third  opposed 
them. 

4.  Tlic  Quebec  Act  of  1 774. — As  the  result  of  all  these  discus- 
sions, the  British  ministry  resolved  to  submit  to  Parliament 
a  conciliatory  measure,  which  was  finally  passed,  entitled 
a  ''Bill  for  reconstructing  the  government  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec."  This  bill  provided,  among  other  things,  for  the 
''free  exercise"  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Legislative  Council ;  and  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  criminal  law  of  England  into  the  province ;  but  it 
declared  ''that  in  all  matters  of  controversy,  relative  to  pro- 
perty and  civil  rights,  resort  should  be  had  to  the  laws  of  Canada 
as  the  rule  for  the  decision  of  the  same."  Thus,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  religion  and  civil  laws  of  French  Canada  were 
confirmed  to  the  inhabitants  by  Imperial  statute,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  local  selfgovernment  was  introduced.  The  act  gave 
unmixed  satisfaction  to  the  Canadians;  and,  at  a  time  when 
the  old  English  colonies  were  wavering  in  their  attachment, 
it  confirmed  them  in  their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown. 

5.  Efforts  of  the  Disaffected  Colonists  to  Detach  the  Canadians 
from  England — Most  of  the  old  English  Colonies  in  America  had 
long  possessed  liberal  royal  charters,  under  which  they  enjoyed 
the  right  of  almost  unlimited  self-government.  The  long  conti- 
nuance of  this  right,  almost  unquestioned  by  the  home  Gov- 
ernment, had,  in  many  cases,  fostered  a  spirit  of  ambitious 
resistance  to  the  legitimate   exercise  of  the  power  of  the 

Questions.— Jlontion  the  steps  which  wore  taken  to  remove  any  causes 
oi"  complaint.  Wliat  was  the  result  of  tlieso  inquiries  '  Mention  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  the  (Quebec  Act  of  1774.    Was  that  Act  satisfactory? 
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Sovereign  and  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  over  the  Colonlci^, 
even  when  it  was  e..iployed  to  modify  or  counteract  the  hasty 
or  oppressive  acts  of  tlie  local  government.  This  spirit  of 
opposition  had  much  to  do  with,  and  even  gave  an  umlue 
vehemence  to,  the  resistance  of  the  New  England  colonists 
to  the  ill-advised  stamp  and  customs  duties  acts  which  were 
imposed  upon  the  American  Colonies  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, and  which  ripened  into  open  revolt  against  the  Sove- 
reign a  few  years  afterwards.  Tlie  stamp  act  was  passed  in 
1765,  but,  owing  to  the  violent  agitation  which  it  caused,  was 
repealed  in  17G0.  The  custom  duties  act  was  passed  in 
1767,  but  repealed  in  1770^  except  so  far  as  the  duty  on  tea 
was  concerned.  In  order  to  raise  a  revenue,  the  East  India 
Company  was  allowed,  in  1773,  to  export  tea  to  Boston.  On 
its  arrival  there  a  party,  disguised  as  Indians,  (some  of  whom 
were  interested  rivals  of  the  East  India  Company,)  boarded 
the  ships,  seized  the  tea  and  threw  it  into  the  harbour.  The 
government  therefore  shut  up  the  harbour,  until  the  Com- 
pany should  be  indemnified  for  its  losses,*  revoked  the  charter 
of  Massachusetts,  and  sent  troops  under  General  Gage  to 
enforce  obedience.  In  1774,  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts, 
by  circular,  requested  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  of  represen- 
tatives from  all  of  the  Colonies  to  concert  measures  of  resist- 
ance. Each  of  the  thirteen  old  Colonies,  except  Georgia,  sent 
delegates.  Canada  declined  to  take  any  part  in  the  revolt ; 
and  although  one  of  the  three  addresses  issued  by  the  insur- 


*  "  The  object  of  the  mother  country  [in  imposing  a  duty  of  three  ponco 
per  pound  on  tea  imported  by  tlio  East  India  Company  into  America, 
while  it  was  txoelve  penco  per  pound  in  England]  was  mainly  to  break  up 
the  contraband  trado  of  the  Colonial  merchants  with  Holland  and  her 
possessions."  "  Some  of  the  merchants  of  Boston  had  bccGmc  rich  in 
the  tralTic,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  largo  fortune  which  Hancock 
[president  of  the  insurgent  Congress]  inherited  from  his  undo,  was  thus 
acquired.  "—»S'a6«ie'a  American  Loyalists,  (Boston,  1857,)  page  47. 

Questions.— What  is  said  of  the  English  colonies  in  America?  Givo 
an  account  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  New  England  at  this  time,  and  of  its 
evil  eflects  upon  the  colony.  What  is  said  of  the  famous  tea-riot  in  Boston  'i 
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<!;ent  Congress  was  specially  addressed  to  the  Canadians,*  they 
hesitated  to  depart  from  their  formal  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  especially  as  that  same  Congress  had  denounced  the 
liherality  to  these  very  French  Canadians  of  the  Quebec  Act  ol' 
1774,  which  they  regarded  as  so  great  a  boon. 

G.  American  Hostile  Attachs  upon  Canada, — The  appeal  from 
the  insurgents  having  failed  to  secure  the  co-operating  sympa- 
thy of  the  Canadians,  Congress  dispatched  a  two-fold  expedition 
in  1775  to  secure  the  British  posts  in  Canada,  and  to  develop 
the  friendly  feeling  of  the  inhabitants.  One  army  from  Boston 
under  Gen.  Arnold  t  was  despatched  by  way  of  the  Kennebec 
River  against  Quebec.  The  other,  under  Generals  Montgom- 
eryt  and  Schuyler,  marched  against  Montreal.  On  its  way  it 
surprised  and  captured  the  important  forts  at  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point  on  Lake  Champlain,  with  all  their  munitions  oi 
war ;  and,  in  succession,  it  also  took  the  posts  at  Isle  aux  Noix, 
St.  Johns,  Chambly,  and  Sorel.  A  still  more  flattering  address 
was  then  issued  by  Congress  and  extensively  circulated  in 
Canada.  Many  people  of  both  British  and  French  origin 
heartily  sympathized  with  its  objects.  The  Governor-General 
(Sir  Guy  Carleton)  was  much  embarrassed  by  such  disloyal 


*  The  first  of  those  documents  was  addressed  to  King  George  III,  the 
second  to  the  British  people,  and  the  third  to  the  Canadian  colonists. 

t  Benedict  Arnold  after  these  events  returned  to  his  allegiance,  and,  as  a 
royalist  General,  fought  with  groat  bravery  in  the  subsequent  campaigns 
of  Virginia  and  Connecticut.  The  bravo  and  noble  Major  John  Andr6, 
who  was  employed  to  carry  out  tho  arrangements  with  Arnold  for  the 
surrender  of  West  I'oint  to  tlie  Britisli  general,  was  taken,  while  on  his 
way  to  Arnold,  and  executed  as  a  spy.  Tho  Americans  thus  saved  West 
Point.  Arnold,  who  tied,  was  branded  as  a  traitor  by  tho  revolutionists. 
Though  a  brave  man,  he  was  unprincipled  and  rapacious. 

X  Gen.  Kichard  Montgomery  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1737.  He  served 
under  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  but  afterwards  left  the  service  of  his  sovereign 
and  joined  tho  American  revolutionists.  From  his  knowledge  of  the  de- 
fences of  Quebec,  he  was  sent  to  take  it  and  also  Montreal.  Montreal  was 
captured ;  but  he  failed  at  Quebec,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt. 

Questions.— What  efforts  were  made  by  the  insurgents  to  undermine 
the  loyalty  of  the  Canadians ?  Tliese  disloyal  overtures  liaving  failed, 
w  liat  course  was  next  adopted  'i  What  is  said  of  Arnold  'i  of  Montgomery 't 
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and,  altlunigii  aiaea  by  tne  clergy  ana  seigneurs, 
he  could  scarcely  collect  a  sufficient  force  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  Americans,  to  whose  victorious  standard  many  British 
and  French  Canadians  had  flocked.  Montreal,  afler  a  slight 
resistance,  surrendered  to  the  invaders.  General  Carleton 
had  even  to  fly  in  disguise  to  Quebec.  Here  he  found  many 
of  the  inhabitants  disposed  to  surrender  the  city.  These  he 
compelled  to  leave  it,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  organize  tiie 
loyal  militia  for  its  defence. 

7.  The  Siege  of  Quebec  by  the  AmtAcans, — With  the  exception 
ofQuebec,  Canada  was  now  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  capture  of  this  place,  tlierefore,  would  decide  the 
present  fate  of  the  country.  Carleton  had  but  1,G00  men, 
including  about  GOO  militia.  Col.  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  the  American  conmiander, 
had  already  reached  Quebec,  and,  having 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  it,  retired 
to  await  Gen.  Montgomery.  On  Mont- 
gomery's arrival,  he  invested  the  city,  but 
forebore  to  attack  it  until  a  favourable 
opportimity  presented  itself.  This  oc- 
curred on  the  31st  December.  The  assault 
was  however  repulsed.  General  Mont- 
gomery was  killed  and  Colonel  Arnold 
Avounded.  The  Americans  withdrew  the 
remainder  of  their  forces,  but  still  maintained  the  siege  until 
spring.  The  besiegers,  too,  having  lost  many  men  by  dis- 
ease were  not  able  to  maintain  themselves.  They  there- 
fore fell  back  in  May,  1776;  but  were  vigorously  followed  by 
Carleton,  who  had  received  reinforcements.    He  pressed  them 

*  Explanation  of  the  Engraving :— A,  the  St.  Charles  River;  B,  the  St. 
Lawrence;  a,  the  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  Monument;  b,  the  spot  where 
General  Montgomery  was?  killed;  c,  the  place  where  Colonel  Arnold  was 
wounded;  /,  Durham  Terrace.    The  gates  are  indicated  by  name. 
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Walls  of  Quebec* 


Questions.— Was  the  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  Americani^  successful? 
What  did  Gen.  Carleton  do  in  the  emergency?  Give  a  sketch  of  the  siego 
ofQuebec  ?  y  the  Americans.  Foiut  out  the  various  places  in  the  engraring, 
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SO  close- 
ly that 
he  cap- 
tured 
their  ar- 
tillery 
fitoreH, 
ami  thiiH 
changed 
their  retreat 
into  a  ront. 
In  the  mean  time, 
Congress  wan  not 
idle.  It  dcspatclied 
further  reinforce- 
ments to  Canada 
early  in  177G,  and 
again  issued  an  ani- 
mated and  characteristic  ad- 
dress to  the  Canadian  people. 
Three  special  commission- 
ers, viz.,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Charles  Carroll  of  Car- 
roUton,  (with,  his  brother, 
Bishop  Carroll,)  and  Samuel  Face  of  the  Citadel,  Quebec. 
Chase,  were  also  despatched  to  treat  with  the  Canadians. 
Their  embassy  signally  failed  5  for  the  inhabitants  had  by  this 
time  learned  by  experience  to  regard  the  Americans  as  ene- 
mies rather  than  as  friends.  Strong  cfl'orts  were  also  made  to 
detach  the  Iroquois  from  the  British  standard,  but  without 
effect.  Under  the  able  cliieftanship  of  the  brave  Joseph 
Brant,  or  Thayendanega,  the  Iroquois  or  Six  Nation  Indians 
remained  fast  and  loyal  allies  of  king  George  III. 


»   I 


i3 
It 


Questions.— After  the  siege  of  Quebec,  wliat  followed  ?  How  did  Gen. 
Carlcton  follow  up  his  success?  What  did  the  American  Congress  do? 
Was  the  disloyal  api)eal  successlul?    What  is  said  of  tho  Iroquois? 
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S.  Detcrminaiion 
of  the  Aniericnm  to 
Retain  Canada. — 
In  order  to  dinlodge 
tlie  AniericaiiH  i'vowx 
Cana(la,about  8,000 
Jjritish  and  German 
troops,  which  had 
lieen  promptly  sent  '  ^' 
out  from  En<2;Uiiul  to^>.  : 
relnlbrce  Gen.Carle-^>"\^1 
ton's  army,  arriv- 
ed in  Canada.  The 
campaign  was  at 
once  vigorously  re- 
sumed, and  the  Am- 
erican invading  force 
was  soon  driven  out 
of  Canada,  and  even  Thayendanoga  (.Joseph  P.rnnt).* 

from  the  forts  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain*,  but  owing  to  Gen.  Burgoyne's  bad  generalship  in  following 

♦Joseph  Brant  (Thayendanoga),  a  Mohawk  Indian,  of  pure  bloor',  was 
born  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  1742.  In  the  revolutionary  war  of  177G 
ho  became  the  ally  of  the  English;  and,  as  a  prominent  chief  among  tho 
Iroquois,  ho  influoncod  several  cantons  of  that  celebrated  league  to  join  tho 
English  standard.  During  tho  war,  ho  was  chiefly  engaged  on  the  border 
settlements  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  in  conjunction  with  tho  son 
of  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  and  Colonel  Butler.  He  received  a  good  education 
in  Connecticut;  and,  during  tho  revolution,  held  a  colonel's  commission 
from  the  King.  At  tho  close  of  the  war,  he  removed  to  Canada,  and 
obtained  for  the  Six  Nations,  from  Governor  Ilaldimand,  the  grant  of  a 
territory  on  the  Grand  River,  six  miles  in  width,  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth.  The  town  of  Brantford,  or  Brant's  ford,  on  the  river,  was  named 
after  him ;  as  was  also  tho  county  of  Brant,  in  the  same  locality,  and  tho 
township  of  Thayendanoga,  on  tho  Bay  of  Quint6,  where  a  number  of  tho 
Mohawks  had  settled.    He  translated  tho  whole  of  tho  Gospel  of  St. 


Questions.— How  many  troops  were  sent  out  from  England'::'  What 
did  Gen.  Carloton  do  with  them?  How  did  the  campaign  against  the 
invaders  end  ?  Give  a  sketch  of  tho  chief  Thayendanoga,  or  Joseph  Brant, 
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General  Uurgoyno.* 


lip  tlic  eiiciny,  without  pruinT  support 
or  <:;uarJc(l  lines  of  retreat,  it  ended 
dististrounly  for  the  British  arms.  Bur- 
goyne  was  cont{)eIled  to  Hurreiulcr  to 
Oeiieral  Gates  at  Saratoga  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  Oetober,  1777. 

y.  Progress  of  Eccnts  ill  Canada^  1777- 
17S3. — Quiet  being  restored  to  the  pro- 
vince, Carleton  sought  to  ell'ect  various 
reforms.  Tlie  council  resumed  its  sit- 
tings, and  passed  several  useful  mea- 
sures. In  1778,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  returned  to  England,  and 
was  replaced  by  General  llaldimand  as  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Ilis  rSt/ime  was  rather  more  repressive  than  popular.  This 
he  considered  necessary,  as  the  times  were  critical ;  for  the 
Americans,  who  were  generally  successful  in  the  revolution- 
ary contest  with  England,  had  both  sympathizers  and  emis- 
saries throughout  C.uiada.  Gen.  Haldimaud  remained  five 
years,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  Henry  Hamilton,  Esq.,  as 
locum  tenens,  who  in  turn  was  followed  by  Colonel  Hope. 
10.  The  Independence  of  the  United  States. — The  surrender  of 


Mark  into  tho  Mohawk  language ;  and  in  many  ways  exerted  himself  to 
promote  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people.  He  was  greatly 
respected  and  beloved  by  them  and  by  the  English.  He  visited  England 
in  1783;  and  died  near  Wellington  Square,  Upper  Canada,  on  November 
24, 1807,  aged  65  years.  His  remains  were  removed  to  the  Mohawk  vil- 
lage, Grand  River,  and  interred  near  the  church  which  he  had  erected 
there.  His  son  John  subs'ouently  led  tho  Mohawks  at  tho  victorious 
battle  of  Queenston,  in  October,  1812.  He  was  a  noble  specimen  of  a 
Christian  Indian,  and  did  much  to  alleviate  tho  horrors  of  Indian  war- 
fare during  the  period  of  the  American  revolutionary  war. 

*  John  Burgoyne,  a  general  in  tho  British  army,  was  sent  out  to  America 
to  aid  in  suppressing  the  revolt  of  thirteen  colonics.  Ho  was  successful 
at  Ticonderoga,  but  disastrously  failed  in  the  rest  of  his  campaign,  aa 
General  Braddock  had  done  before  him,  and  from  similar  causes.  He 
afterwards  became  an  M.F.,  and  died  in  1792.    Sec  Note  *  on  page  83. 

Questions.— How  did  Gen.  Burgoyne's  campaign  end?  Why  did  ho 
fail  ?  Give  a  sketch  of  his  career.  Trace  the  progress  of  events  in  Canada 
during  the  years  1777  to  1782.    What  governors  succeeded  Gen.  Carleton T 
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General  Lord  Cornwallis.* 


seven  thousand  British  troops,  un- 
der General  Cornwallis,  to  an  allied 
French  and  American  force  of 
twelve  thousand,  at  Yorktown  in 
the  State  of  Vir<]^inia,  on  the  19th 
ofOctol'cr,  1782,  virtually  decided 
the  war;  and  in  Septenibcr,  17P.S, 
Great  Britain,  by  treaty,  recognized 
the  independence  of  her  thirteen 
revolted  colonies.  Nut  less  than 
25,000  loyalists,  who  had  adhered 
to  the  royal  cause  in  these  colonies,  were  forced  to  quit  their 
homes.  Their  property  was  confiscated ;  they  themselves 
were  proscribed,  and  were  compelled  to  seek  protection  under 
the  British  flag  in  England,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  The  Iroquois  Indians  had  also 
to  leave  their  old  wigwams  and  camping-grounds,  and  to 
accept  from  the  British  government  a  home  in  Upper  Canada. 
11.  Proposed  Changes  in  the  Constitution. — In  178G,  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  then  Lord  Dorchester,  returned  as  Governor-General. 
The  political  discussions  wliich  had  for  the  previous  two  or 
three  years  been  going  on  with  a  view  to  popularize  the  public 
administration  and  to  introduce  representative  government, 
were  now  revived.  Petitions  for  and  against  the  proposed 
changes  were  sent  to  England ;  and  various  schemes  for  the 
settlement  of  the  question  were,  under  strong  influence,  sub- 

*  Charles  Marquis  Cornwallis  was  born  in  1738.  lie  successfully  served 
under  the  British  Generals  llowo  and  Clinton  in  the  first  years  of  the 
American  revolutionary  war.  lie  held  a  separate  command  in  1780 ;  and 
after  gaining  several  victories  over  the  Americans,  ho  was  at  length 
besieged  by  them  at  Yorktown,  and,  after  a  gallant  defence,  was  compelled 
to  capitulate.  lie  was  twice  afterwards  Governor-General  of  India,  and 
once  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  India,  he  defeated  Tippoo  Saib,  and 
in  Ireland  suppressed  the  rebellion  of  1798.  lie  was  a  humane,  brave,  and 
honourable  man.    He  died  in  1805,  aged  G7  years. 


.     1 


Questions.— Give  an  account  of  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Cornwallis  to  a 
combined  French  and  American  army  at  Yorktown.  Sketch  his  career. 
What  is  said  of  the  Loyalists'!'  What  course  did  Lord  Dorchester  pursue? 
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miticd  to  the  British  ministry.  At  length,  Lord  Grenville,  the 
Colonial  minister,  sent  to  Lord  Dorchester,  in  1789,  the  draft 
of  a  new  constitution  for  Canada,  which  proposed  to  divide 
the  Province  of  Quebec  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and 
to  give  to  each  section  a  Legislative  Council  and  House  of 

Assembly,  with  a  local  government  of 
its  own.  Lord  Dorchester  opposed  the 
divisionof  the  province;  but,  never- 
theless, the  bill  was  introduced  in- 
to the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
younger  Pitt,  and,  after  much  op- 
position, was  finally  passed  in  1791. t 
Thus,  under  the  celebrated  constitu- 
tional act  of  this  year,  representative 


William  Pitt.* 


government  in  a  modified  form  was 


for  the  first  time  introduced  into  the 
two  Canadas  sinuiltaneously,  and  gave  very  great  satisfaction. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TuE  United  Empire  Loyalists  of  America." 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Fi'inciplcs,  Conduct,  and  Treatment  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists. 

1.  Distinctivo  Principlca  of  ttio  American  Loyalists  of  1776.— 2.  Conduct 
and  I'reatmcnt  of  tlio  Loyalists.— 3.  Disijorsion  of  the  Loyalists. 

[NoTic  TO  THE  Tv.AVH'ER,— Although  the  following  chapter,  on  the  United 
Emjdre  Loijatists,  does  not  form  any  consecutive  part  of  the  History  of 
Canada,  wc  would  not  advise  the  Teacher  to  omit  any  imrt  of  it  lohen 
going  over  the  History  loith  his  pupils.] 

1.  Distiuctive  Principles  of  the  American  Loyalists. — As  the 
object  of  the  American  revolutionists  was  to  destroy  the  unity 


*  William  Pitt,  tlio  s(>cond  son  of  tlio  groat  Lord  Chatham,  was  born  in 
1759.  1I(^  ontored  Parliament  in  1781,  and  in  1783  was  appointed  Prime 
Minister  by  tlic  Kin^f.  Ho  was  one  of  tlic  most  eminent  statesmen  of 
Britain,    lie  died  in  1800,  aged  only  47  years. 

t  "It  was  in  a  debate  on  this  bill,  that  Fox  and  Burko  severed  the  ties 
of  friendship  which  had  existed  between  tiiem  for  a  long  period.    The 
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Questions.— Give  a  sketch  of  the  proposed  changes  in  tho  constitution 
of  Canada.  What  is  said  of  William  I'itt,  and  of  Fox  and  Burke,  in  the 
discussion  on  the  subject'/  31entiou  the  principal  subjects  of  Chapter  Xll, 
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of  the  British  Empire,  so  tlie  object  of  the  American  Loyahsts 
was  to  preserve  it.  Hence,  they  took  tlie  name  of  United 
Empire  Loyahsts.  Moreover,  they  deeply  felt  that  loyalty  to 
the  sovereign  was  the  first  and  hiL'hest  duty  of  the  subjects  of 
a  monarchy  like  that  of  England) — that  it  was  enjoined  upon 
them  by  all  the  strong  influences  and  associations  of  national 
tradition,  early  teaching,  and  natural  instinct,  as  well  as  hy 
the  divine  authority  of  God  himself)  whose  injunction  in  the 
apostolic  precept  was  as  imperative  ui)on  tlicm  no  less  to 
*'fear  God"  than  to  ^'honour  the  king,"  and  to  '^be  subject 
unto  the  higher  powers;  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God" — 
and  they  felt  that  ^'whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth  the  power, 
resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God."  Animated  by  these  patriotic 
and  Christian  views,  they  nobly  took  up  arms  to  maintain 
them,  and  never  laid  them  down  until  they  were  vanquished. 

2.  Conduct  and  Treatment  of  the  Loyalists. — The  United 
Empire  Loyalists,  on  f  le  final  failure  of  the  royal  cause  in 
America,  nobly  abandoned  their  possessions,  their  homes,  and 
firesides  in  the  thirteen  colonies,  or  United  States,  that  they 
might  still  enjoy,  though  as  exiles,  protection  and  freedom 
under  the  British  flag.  Their  heroic  fortitude,  under  the 
unparalleled  sufferings  and  privation  which  they  and  their 
families  endured,  in  leaving  their  comfortable  homes  for  a  life 
in  the  distant  wilderness,  has  rendered  their  memory  dear  to 
all  British  Americans ;  while  the  unrelenting  severity  of  the 
acts  of  perpetual  banishment  and  confiscation  against  them, 
passed  by  the  several  States  which  they  had  left,  inflicted 
deep  and  unmerited  wrongs  upon  young  and  old  alike,  and 
doomed  them  to  years  of  privation  and  hardship  in  a  new, 
unsettled  country.  The  generous  amnesty  even  of  Cromwell 
under  the  protectorate,  and  the  remarkable  *' act  of  oblivion" 
for  political  offences  in  the  time  of  Charles  II,  must  ever 
remain  in  striking  and  chivalrous  contrast  to  the  heartless 
refusal  of  the  victorious  ''thirteen  free  and  independent 
States"  to  restore  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  conquered 
fellow-colonists  at  the  close  of  their  successful  revolution.* 

3.  Dispersion  of  the  Loyalists.— Of^  the  25,000  American 

scene  was  one  of  the  moRt  interostinpr  that  ever  occurred  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Fox,  overcome  by  his  emotions,  wept  aloud,"— .S'rtW?ie's 
American  Loyalisfs  (1857),  page  89.    (Sabine  is  an  American  writer.) 

""•The  State  Legislatures,  generally,  continued  in  a  course  of  hostile 
action  [to  the  U.  E.  Loyalisto],  and  treated  the  conscientious  and  the  pure, 

QuKSTioNS.— Who  were  the  United  Empire  Loyalists?  By  what  prin- 
ciples were  they  guided  in  the  revolution?  Sketch  their  conduct,  and 
yicir  trcatpacnt  by  the  comjuorors.     VVJiat.doeri  Sabine  say  of  tlu;  latter? 
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colonists,  which,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  remained  true  to  the 
British  cause,  about  10,000  came  to  Canada,  the  same  num- 
ber went  to  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  other  colonies, 
and  the  remainder  to  England.  As  an  acknowledgment  oi 
their  eminent  services  and  devoted  loyalty,  about  £3,300,000 
sterling  were  distributed  among  them  as  a  compensation  in 
part  for  their  losses.  Each  one  of  them  also  received,  as  a 
free  gift  from  the  Crown,  from  200  to  5,500  acres  of  land  in 
Canada  or  Nova  Scotia,  according  to  their  military  rank 
and  services.  This  liberal  grant  was,  however,  no  equivalent 
lor  the  ease  and  comfort  and  worldly  prosperity  which  many 
of  the  loyalists  had  freely  sacrificed  at  the  call  of  duty  in  the 
service  of  their  king  and  country.  Some  of  the  more  prominent 
of  the  loyalists  were  appointed  to  offices  of  emolument.  Most 
of  them  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  respected  and  honoured  by 
the  community.*  Althougli,  in  most  cases,  they  sutiered  in- 
credible hardships  in  their  efforts  to  reach  the  maritime 
British  provinces  and  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Upper 
Canada,  the  v  proved  themselves  when  there  to  be  invaluable 
pioneers  and  colonists.  By  their  early  labours,  their  exam- 
ple of  thrift  and  industry,  and  their  sterling  loyalty,  they 
have  largely  contributed  ^o  the  prosperity  and  stability  of 
the  British  American  colonies.  The  race  has  now  passed  away  •, 
but  the  early  impress  which  they  gave  to  the  institutions  of 
the  provinces,  and  to  the  character  of  their  descendants,  is  yet 
strongly  felt  among  us.  Their  principles  of  honour  and  tra- 
ditions of  loyalty  will  long  remain,  it  is  hoped,  to  be  among 
those  potent  historical  influences  for  good  which  we  possess, 
and  which  often  mould  the  character  and  after-life  of  nations. 


••• 


.and  tlie  unprincipled  and  corrupt,  with  the  same  indiscrimination  as  they 
had  done  during  the  struffgle.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  there  really 
appears  to  liave  been  a  detei'mination  to  place  those  misguided,  but  theii 
humbled  \no\\,  beifond  he  pale  of  human  aum path ij.  Jn  one  legislative 
body,  a  petition  trom  me  banished,  praying  to  be  allowed  to  return  to 
their  homos,  was  rcjeafd  iinhout  a  divimm  ;  and  a  law  was  passed  which 
denied  *o  such  as  had  remained  within  the  State,  and  to  all  others  who  had, 
opposed  the  revolution,  the  privilef/e  of  voting  at  elections,  or  of  holdiny 
office.  In  another  State,  aif  who  had  souf/ht  roi/al  jirofection  were  declared 
to  be  aliens,  and  to  be  incapable  of  claimintj  and  holding  propert if  within 
it,  and  their  return  was  forhidden.  Other  legislatures  refused  to  repeal 
such  of  tlieir  [repressive  and  contiscatiou]  laws  as  conflicted  with  tho 
conditions  of  the  treaty  of  lieace."— Sabine's  American  Loyalists,  page  86. 

*  "Nothing  in  the  history  [of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists]  is  more  remarkable 
than  their  longevity.  Several  lived  to  enjoy  their  half-pay  upwards  ot 
half  a  century;  and  so  common  w^ere  the  ages  of  eighty-five,  ninety,  and 
even  of  ninety-five  years,  that  tho  saying  '  Loyalist  half-pay  officers  never 
die'  was  often  repc^tod." —Sabine's  American  Loijalists,  page  63. 

Questions. —How  does  this  treatment  compare  with  the  amnesties  of 
Cromwell  and  of  Charlea  II  ?  Where  did  the  Loyalists  go  after  their  ban- 
isUment t    Give  a  sketch  of  their  after-career.    Whnt  of  their  longevity ; 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
Summary  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Canada. 

(Continued  from  page  118), 
Geographical  Introduction. 

1.  What  Lower  Canada  is  noted  for.— 2.  Its  Boundaries.— 3.  Its  Physical 
Features. —4,  Its  Frineipal  Kivors.  — 6.  Its  Inhabitants.  — 6.  What 
Upper  Canada  is  noted  for.— 7.  Its  Boundaries.- 8.  Its  Physical  Fea» 
tures.— 9.  Its  Principal  Lakes.— 10.  Its  Principal  Kivcrs.— 11.  Its  Loun- 
dary-Kivers.— 12.  Its  Inhabitants. 

I,  LOWER  CANADA. 

liOwer  Canada  is  about  600  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  300  in 

breadth,  from  north  to  south. 

1.  Ko ted  For. — Lower  Canada  is  noted  for  the  exploring 
enterprise  of  its  founders ;  for  its  commercial  importance, 
fisheries,  mineral  w^ealth,  beautiful  scenery,  and  noble  rivers. 

2.  Boundaries, — Lower  Canada  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Labrador  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory ;  on  the  east  by 
Labrador  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  on  the  south  by  the 
Bay  of  Chaleu.  <,  New  Brun-<wick,  and  the  State  of  Maine  j 
on  tlie  south-ea.st  by  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
and  New  York;  and  on  the  south-west  bv  the  River  Ottawa 
and  Upper  Cajiada.     (See  the  map  on  page  193.) 

3.  Phydcal  Features. — Though  not  a  mountainous  country, 
the  scenery  of  Lower  Canada  is  more  picturesque  than  that  of 
Upper  Canada.  Its  rivers  and  mountain-ridges  are  also  on  a 
grander  scale.  Fogs  frequently  prevail  in  autumn  on  its 
navigable  waters.  The  lower  St.  Lawrence  is  enclosed  by 
two  mountain-ranges,  viz.,  the  Appalachian,  on  the  south- 
east, running  along  the  peninsula  of  Gaspd  (there  known  as 
the  Notre  Dame  Mountains),  and  extending  to  Alabama;  and 
the  Laurentian,  on  the  north,  running  from  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  to  Cape  Tourment,  near  Quebec,  and  thence  extend- 
ing into  the  interior  north-west  of  Lake  Superior. 


QuKSTiONS.— IIow  should  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  U.  E.  Loyal- 
ists influence  us  ?  Give  the  length  and  breadth  of  Lower  Canada.  For  what 
}s  it  noted?   Trace  its  boundaries.    Poscribo  its  chief  physical  features? 
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4.  T/iC  rrincipal  Rwcrs  arc  ilie  St.  Lawrence,  the  Sagucnay, 
the  St.  Maurice,  Ihe  Ottawa  and  its  tributaries  in  part,  the 
Richelieu,  the  St.  Francis,  the  Batiscan,  the  Ste.  Anne,  and 
tlie  Chaudiere. 

The  Inhahitanis. — The  first  settlers  in  Lower  Canada 


5. 


were  chiefly  from  tlic  central  parts  of  France  5  but  in  the 
Eastern  Townships,  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  British  ori- 
gin, including  descendants  of  United  Empire  Loyalists  and 
American  settlers, 

II.  UrrEIt  CANADA. 

Upper  Canada  is  about  750  miles  in  length,  fi-ora  south-cast  to  north-west 
and  from  200  to  300  miles  in  width.  Its  north-west  boundaries  are, 
however,  indefinite. 

G.  Noted  For. — Upper  Canada  is  noted  for  its  great  lakes  5 
for  its  agricultural  products,  fertile  soil,  and  petroleum-springs. 

7.  Boundaries. — Upper  Canada,  which  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  triangular  peninsula,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
the  east  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory  and  the  River  Ottawa; 
on  the  south  and  the  south-east  by  Lake  Superior,  Georgian 
Bay,  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Western  Indian  Territories,  Lakes 
Superior,  Huron,  and  Ste.  Claire,  or  St.  Clair,  and  the  rivers 
St.  Clair  and  Detroit.    (See  map  on  page  193.) 

8.  Physical  Features. —The  surface  is  gently  undulating, 
rather  than  mountainous,  and  is  diversified  by  rivers  and  lakes. 
The  ridge  of  high  land  which  enters  the  province  at  the  Falls 
of  Niagara,  extends  to  Hamilton,  and  is  continued  to  Owen 
Sound,  thence  along  the  peninsula  to  Cabot  Head,  a  i  through 
the  Manitoulin  Islands,  Lake  Huron.  The  Laurcntian  Hills 
run  westward  from  the  Thousand  Islands  (in  the  St.  Law- 
rence near  the  loot  of  Lake  Ontario),  and  extend  north  of 
Lake  Simcoe,  forming  the  coast  of  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake 
Huron.    The  water-sheds  of  Upper  Canada  are  not  in  general 
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QUE8TION8.— Name  the  principal  rivers  of  Lower  Canada.  Who  first 
settled  Lower  Canada?  What  is  the  length  and  breadth  of  XJppoi- Canada? 
PI"  wliat  shape  is  it  ?    Trace  its?  boundaries.    Sketch  its  physical  features, 
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sharp  ridges,  but  ratlicr  level,  and  ofleri  marshy  surfaces,  on 
which  the  ptreams  interlock.  A  main  water-slicd  separates 
the  waters  of  the  Ottawa  from  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
its  lakes;  a  minor  one  divide  tiie  streams  flowing  into  Lake 
Simcoe,  Georgian  Bay,  and  Lake  Huron,  from  those  flowing 
into  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 

9.  The  Princi}ml  Lakes. — The  magnificent  lakes  wliich 
form  the  southern  and  western  boundaries  of  Upper  Canada, 
contain  nearly  half  the  fresh  water  on  the  globe.  Their  total 
length  is  1,085  miles,  and,  exclusive  of  Lake  Michigan,  they 
cover  an  area  of  upwards  of  70,000  square  miles. 


Names. 

Length 

in 
Miles. 

Greatost 

Width  iu 

Miles. 

Area 

in  Eng. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Height 

in  Feet 

above  Sea. 

Moan 

Depth  in 

Foot. 

SuDcrior 

355 

280 

20 

240 

180 

160 

190 
36 
80 
65 

32,000 

25,000 

360 

9.500 

6,000 

601 

578 
571 
566 
234 

900 

Huron,  and  Clcor- 

gian  Bay 

Ste.  Clairo 

Eric 

800 

20 

100 

Ontario 

500 

10.  The  Pnncijpal  Elvers  in  Upper  Canada  are  the  Ottawa 
and  its  tributaries;  the  Spanish,  the  French,  the  Maganc- 
tawan,  the  Muskoka,  and  the  Nottawasaga,  falling  into  Geor- 
gian Bay  ;  the  Saugeen  and  the  Aux  Sables,  into  Lake  Huron  ; 
t\iQ  Sydenham  and  the  Thames,  into  Lake  Ste.  Claire;  the 
Grand  into  Lake  Erie,  through  the  County  of  Haldimand ;  the 
Trent  and  the  Moira,  into  the  Bay  of  Quint6  ;  and  the  Niag- 
ara, into  Lake  Ontario. 

11.  TJie  Boundary  liivers  between  Upper  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  the  St.  Clair  (named  by  De  la  Salle,  page  G2, 
Ste.  Claire),  the  Detroit,  the  Niagara,  and  the  St.  Lawrence ; 
and  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the  Ottawa. 

12.  The  Inhahitanis. — Upper  Canada  was  chiefly  settled  by 
emigrants  from  the  British  Isles,  and  by  descendants  of  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists  of  America. 
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QUK8TION8.— Montion  the  two  chief  water-sheds  in  Upper  Canada.  What 
is  said  of  the  great  lakes?  Give  tlio  names  of  the  principal  rivers  and 
bouudary-rivurs  of  Upper  Cauada.  Who  originally  settled  Upper  Canada  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Sketch  op  British  Rule,  Second  Period  :  from  the  Sepa- 
ration OF  THE  Provinces  until  the  Close  of  the  War 
OF  1812,  i.  c.  FROM  1792  to  1814.     (Continued  from  p.  118.) 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  cliapter. 

Parliamentary  Government — Slavery — Political  Progress — 

War  of  1812. 

1.  Parliamentary  Government  inaugurated.— 2.  Sottlamont  of  Upper  Ca. 
nada.— 3.  First  Cpper  Canada  I'arliament. — 4.  Lieutenant-Governor 
J.  (i.  Simcoe.— 5.  Slavery  abolished.— 6.  Seat  of  Government  of  Upper 
Canada.— 7.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  (Lord  Dorchester).— 8.  Eleven  Years' 
Quiet.— 9.  War  with  the  United  States  foreshadowed,- 10.  Sir  James 
Craig's  Administration.- 11.  Sir  James  Provost's  Powers.— 12.  Ameri- 
can Declaration  of  War  in  1812.-13.  Opening  of  the  Campaign  of 
1812.— 11.  Battle  of  Queenston.- 15.  Close  of  the  Campaign  of  1812.— 
16.  llevcrses  and  Successes  of  the  next  Campaign.— 17.  Battle  of 
Chrystlor's  Farm.— 18.  Campaign  of  1813  in  Lower  Canada.— 19.  Cam- 
paign of  1814,-20,  Battle  of  Lundy's  Lane.— 21.  Close  of  the  War. 

I.   LOWER  AND  UPPER  CANADA. 

1.  Parliamentary  Government  inaugurated. — In  June,  1792, 
the  first  parliamentary  elections  were  held  in  Lower  Canada ; 
fifty  members  were  returned.  The  Legislative  Council,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  consisted  of  fifteen  members.  On  the 
17th  of  December,  the  new  Legislature  was  opened  by  General 
Alured  Clarke,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  in  the  absence  of  Lord 
Dorchester,  who  remained  in  England  until  1793.  Eight  acts 
were  passed  by  both  houses,  and  the  session  terminated  in 
May.  During  the  second  session  five  bills  were  passed.  The 
revenue  of  Lower  Canada  this  year  was  only  $25,000.  During 
the  third  session,  of  1795,  accounts  of  the  revenue  and  expen- 
diture, which  now  reached  $42,000,  were  first  laid  before  the 
Legislature.  Of  the  revenue,  Upper  Canada  was  only  entitled 
to  one  eighth.  Lord  Dorchester  continued  in  Canada  until  1796. 
During  his  administration  many  useful  acts  were  passed,  and 


(Questions.— Of  what  does  Chapter  XIV  treat?  Name  the  principal 
subjects  of  it.  When  were  the  first  elections  held  in  LoAver  Canada!? 
WUcn  and  by  .whom  was  the  Legislature  opened  ?   What  was  done  by  it  ? 
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general  prosperity  was  enjoyed.  Nevertheless,  symptoms  of 
latent  hostility  between  the  French  and  Brilisli  races  in  Lower 
Canada  were  now  and  then  apparent  j  while  the  remains  of 
sympathy  with  the  American  revolutionary  agitation  of  1776 
caused  the  legislature  to  pass  some  stringent  precautionary 
measures  to  ensure  public  tranquillity. 

2.  Settlement  of  Upper  Camida. — The  western  part  of  Can- 
ada, having  been  chiefly  settled  by  United  Empire  Loyalists,  to 
whom  the  British  Government  had  liberally  granted  lanil  and 
subsistence  for  two  years,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  confer 
upon  these  settlers  a  distinct  government,  more  in  accordance 
with  their  political  predilections.  The  tenure  by  which  land 
was  held  in  both  parts  of  the  province  may  also  have  suggested 
this  separation.  The  Governor-General,  Lord  Dorchester,  had 
opposed  the  division  of  the  province  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  as  unwise  and  impolitic;  but  his  objections  were  over- 
ruled by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  the  ^'Constitutional 
Act  of  1791"  was  pas.-ed.  In  the  east,  the  seigniorial  or 
feudal  tenure  prevailed;  in  the  west,  that  of  free  and  common 
soccage  (freehold).  In  1788,  Lord  Dorchester  divided  what 
afterwards  became  Upper  Canada  into  four  districts,  viz : 
Lunenburg,  Mecklenburg,  Nassau,  and  Hesse.  In  1792,  the 
Upper  Canada  Legislature  changed  these  names  into  Eastern, 
Midland,  Home,  and  Western.  Many  of  these  districts  were 
afterwards  divided,  and  their  number  increased  to  twenty. 

3.  The  First  Upper  Canada  rarliament  was  opened  at  New- 
ark (Niagara)  on  the  17th  September,  1792,  by  its  tirst  Lieut.- 
Governor,  Col.  J.  G.  Simcoe.*    The  House  of  Assembly  con- 
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*  Lieutenant-Governor  John  Graves  Simcoo,  colonel  in  the  army,  was 
born  in  England  in  1752.    His  military  career  commenced  at  nineteen,  and 


Questions.— Describe  the  state  of  feeling  in  Lower  Canada.  Why  were 
stringent  measures  passed  ?  What  is  said  of  the  divisions  of  the  Province  ? 
By  whom  WM  tJie  flrst  Upper  Canada  Farliament  opened  ?    Sketch  his  life. 
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sisticd  or  only  sixteen  members,  and  tlie  Legislative  Council 
of  seven.  Eight  bills  were  passed  ;  one  of  which  provided  for 
the  introduction  of  the  English  Civil  Law.  Trial  by  jury 
was  also  specially  introduced,  by  statute,  in  that  year.  The 
English  Criminal  Law,  though  previously  introduced  into  the 
entire  province  of  Quebec,  by  Imperial  statute,  was  also  (as  it 
stood  in  1792),  by  Provincial  statute,  made  the  law  of  the  land 
in  Upper  Canada.  In  1792  the  Duke  of  Kent  (father  to  the 
Queeti),  who  resided  near  Halifax,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  British  Forces  in  America,  visited  Canada,  and  was  enter- 
tained by  Governor  Simcoe  at  Newark  (Niagara). 

4.  Slavery  Abolished. — In  1793,  slavery  was  abolished  in 
Upper  Canada;  and  in  1803,  Chief  Justice  Osgoode  decided 
that  it  was  also  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  Lower  Canada. 

5.  The  Seat  of  Government  in  Upper  Canada  was,  in  1796, 
removed  from  Newark  (Niagara),  to  York  (Toronto),  by  Gov- 
ernor Simcoe.  He  w'l^  anxious  that  the  capital  should  be 
fixed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  frontier,  and  had  even  proposed 
London  as  an  eligible  site.  Lord  Dorchester  strongly  advo- 
cated Frontenac  (Kingston)  as  the  site  of  the  capital ;  but  the 
Lieutenant-Governor's  opinion  in  favour  of  York  prevailed. 

6.  Eleven  Years^  Comparative  Quiet. — General  Prescott*  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Dorchester  as  Governor-General  in  Lower  Canada 


he  commanded  tho  Queen's  Rangers  (Hussars)  during  the  American  revo- 
lutionary war.  In  1790  he  was  elected  to  rarliament;  and  in  1792,  he  was 
appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada.  He  induced  many  of 
the  United  Empire  Loyalists  to  settle  in  Upper  Canada,  and  sought  in 
every  way  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  tho  rroviuco.  Ho  constructed 
Yonge  Street  as  a  military  road  to  tho  lake  which  now  bears  his  name. 
Ho  was  appointed  Governor  of  St.  Domingo  in  1794,  and  a  Lieutenant- 
General  in  1798.    He  died  on  his  return  to  England,  in  1806,  aged  54. 

*  Governor  Robert  Prescott  was  born  in  England  in  1726.  Ho  served  in 
America  during  the  revolutionary  war,  afterwards  in  the  ^^est  Indies. 
Ho  was  governor  of  Canada  in  1796.  Ho  died  in  1815,  aged  89  years. 
Prescott,  capital  of  the  county  of  Gr?nville,  is  named  after  him. 


Questions.— Sketch  tho  proceedings  of  tho  Upper  Canada  Legislature. 
What  is  said  of  the  Duke  of  Kent?  When  was  slavery  abolished'!^  What 
is  said  about  the  seat  of  goverumimt?    Give  a  sketch  of  General  Prescott. 
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in  179G.  After  remaining  three  years,  he  was  followed  by 
Sir  R.  S.  Milnes,  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Lower  Canada. 
On  his  retiring,  in  1805,  Hon.  Thomas  Dunn,  senior  Legisla- 
tive Councillor,  acted  as  administrator  until  1807.  During  these 
eleven  years  little  of  public  or  historical  interest  occurred  in 
Canada.  The  local  discussions  related  chiefly  to  abuses  in  hiud- 
granting  by  the  government,  the  application  of  the  forfeited 
Jesuit  estates  to  the  purposes  of  education,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Royal  Institution  for  the  promotion  of  public  educa- 
tion. Efforts  were  also  made  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence,  to  regulate  the  currency,  extend  the 
postal  communication,  ameliorate  the  prison  system,  promote 
the  shipping  interest,  &c. 

9.  War  with  the  United  States  foreshadoived. — The  relations 
between  England  and  the  United  States  had  been  unsatisfactory 
for  some  time.  This  state  of  things  arose  out  of  the  persistent 
claim  of  the  British  Government  to  the  Might  of  Search  of 
ibreign  vessels  for  British  naval  deserters,  and  also  in  conse- 
quence of  orders  in  Council  (prohibiting  neutral  vessels  to 
trade  with  France)  which  England  passed  in  retaliation  for 
Napoleon's  famous  Milan  and  Berlin  Decrees,  directed  against 
English  trade  and  commerce.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the 
loyal  feeling  of  the  French  Canadians,  Governor  Dunn,  in  1807, 
called  out  and  organized  the  mihtia  of  Lower  Canada.  The 
call  was  promptly  and  cordially  responded  to ;  so  that  any  ap- 
prehensions as  to  their  loyalty  in  case  of  war  wdth  the  Ameri- 
cans, were  set  at  rest.  Col.  (afterwards  Sir)  Isaac  Brock,  the 
commandant,  also  strengthened  the  defences  of  Quebec.  * 

*  Major-General  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  "the Hero  of  Upper  Canada,"  was 
born  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  in  1770.  Ho  served  under  Lord  Nelson,  at 
Copenhagen.  In  1811,  he  held  the  office  of  President  of  Upper  Canada 
during  the  absence  of  Governor  Gore  in  England.  On  the  10th  August, 
1812,  he  made  an  attack  on  Detroit,  and  caused  the  American  General, 
Hull,  to  surrender,  with  2,500  men.  On  the  13th  October,  ho  atacked  th(? 
Americans  on  the  Heights  of  Queenston,  but  fell  early  in  the  action,  while 
gallantly  leading  his  men,  aged  42. 

Questions.— Who,  during  eleven  years,  were  the  successors  of  Lord 
Dorchester?  Sketch  the  history  of  those  years.  What  led  to  the  war 
of  1812?  Hqw  wa?  hQY(<iv  (;jw»d?v  tested  ?  Give  a  sketch  of  Sir  Isaac  Urpck, 
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10.  Sir  Jamen  Crahja  Adminis/ratiou. — Tii  ilie  sjinie  yciii- 
(1807)  Sir  JaincM  Craig  arrived  as  Governor-General.  lie  re- 
mained until  1811,  when  Mr.  Dunn  again  held  theollicej^ro  (cm- 
At  this  time  the  question  of  excluding  the  Judges  I'rom  s^^ats  in 
the  House  of  Assembly,  was  warmly  discussed.  Sir  James 
indiscreetly  interfered  with  the  House  and  some  of  its  mem- 
bers in  this  matter,  but  he  was  overruled  by  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment, and  at  length  assented  to  a  bill  excluding  the  Judge:^ 
from  the  leyiislature.  In  order  to  bring  the  Government  oificials 
more  under  the  control  of  the  Legislature,  the  House  of  As- 
sendtly,  in  1810,  proposed  to  assume  the  payment  of  their 
salaries,  and  thus  render  them  amenable  to  Parliament. 

11.  Sir  George  Prevosfs  rolicy. — In  1811,  Sir  Geo.  Prevost* 
was  transferred  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Canada,  as  Governor  Gen- 
eral. He  entered  heartily  into  the  feelings  of  the  Canadian 
people,  and  sought  to  remove  all  immediate  causes  of  discon- 
tent. In  the  meantime  the  relations  between  England  and  the 
United  States  continued  to  be  most  unfriendly.  At  length  a 
decisive  act  of  hostility  occurred  in  the  capture,  on  the  IGth 
May,  loi2,  by  an  American  frigate  of  44  guns,  of  a  British 
sloop  of  18  guns.  In  view  of  the  impending  liostilities,  the 
Legislature  of  Lower  Canada  passed  an  Act,  with  great  una- 
nimity, empowering  the  Governor-General  to  embody  the 
whole  militia-force  of  the  country,  endorsed  his  '^army  bills" 
to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000,  and  voted  $00,000  per  annum  for 
five  yearsjt  to  ud  in  the  defence  of  the  Province. 

II.   The  War  of  1812. 

12.  American  Declaration  of  War  ^'n  181 2. — In  order  to  excitt; 
Congress  to  a  prompt  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britahi, 

*  Sir  George  Prevost  was  born  in  England  in  1767.  He  was  a  distinguish- 
ed officer  before  he  came  to  Canada.  He  held  the  position  of  Governor 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  1808,  and  that  of  Canada  during  the  war  of  1812.  He 
died  in  1817,  aged  50  years. 

t  Coffin's  "  Chronicle  of  the  War  of  1812,"  Montreal,  John  Lovell,  18G4. 


Questions.— Give  a  sketch  of  Sir  James  Craig's  administration. 
What  occurrences  took  place  while  Sir  George  Provost  was  governor 'f 
Sketch  his  career,    How  did  Lower  Canada  respond  to  his  war  policy? 
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President  Madison  purchased  from  a  Capt.  Henry  for  $500,000, 
a  series  of  confidential  letters,  which  the  captain  had  written 
to  Governor  Craig's  secretary  in  Canada,  on  the  state  of  feeling 
in  the  New  England  States,  against  the  projected  war,  and  the 
alleged  wish  of  these  States  to  again  ally  themselves  with 
England.  The  President  laid  these  letters  before  dngress,  as 
evidence  of  the  secret  machinations  of  England  against  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Republic;  they  produced  the  desired  result,  and, 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  war  was  forthwith  declared 
against  England  on  the  1 8th  June  by  the  President.  Sir  George 
Prevost  set  out  at  once  to  examine  and  strengthen  tlie  frontier, 
and  to  rally  the  population  in  defence  of  the  country.  With 
a  view  to  secure  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic clergy,  he  agreed  to  the  proposition  of  Bishop  Plessis  to 
restore  to  that  church  the  right  and  status  which  it  had  en- 
joyed in  Lower  Canada  prior  to  the  conquest. 

13.  Opening  of  the  Campaign  q/'1812. — At  this  time  Lower 
Canada  contained  an  estimated  population  of  200,000,  and 
Upper  Canada,  80,000.  The  campaign  opened  inauspiciously 
for  the  Americans.  Besides  some  minor  captures.  Captain 
Roberts  (commandant  at  the  Isle  St.  Joseph),  by  direction 
of  General  Sir  Isaac  Brock  (then  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
Commander  of  the  British  forces  in  Upper  Cana  la),  surpri-ed, 
and,  on  the  17th  July,  1812,  with  great  gallantry  captured, 
Fort  Michilimackinac,  situated  on  an  island  of  that  name,  forty 
miles  from  St.  Joseph,  and  lying  in  the  strait  between  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Michigan.  Five  days  previously,  the  Ameri- 
cans, having  collected  an  invading  army  at  Detroit,  crossed 
over  to  Sandwich  and  advanced  against  Fort  Maiden  at  Am- 
herstburgh.  To  create  a  diversion  in  their  favour,  the  British 
commander  despatched  a  small  force  across  the  Detroit  River  to 
Mongauga  to  intercept  the  American  communications  for  sup- 
plies southwards.  This  plan  succeeded :  for  on  the  7th  of  August 
the  Americans  retreated  to  Detroit.    In  tlie  meantime  General 


Questions. — How  was  Congress  induced  to  declare  war  ai^ainst  Eng- 
land? Wliat  steps  were  taken  in  Canada  to  meet  the  emergency?  Give 
the  population  of  the  two  Canadas.    How  was  the  campaign  opened? 
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Rrock  arrivPil,  ami  (»n  (lie  I  llh  Aiicusi  cntssed  ovor  to  Sprinji; 
well  and  advanced  on  Detroit.  On  the  Ifitli,  tho  American 
general,  Hull,  capitulated  vvitiiout,  firin<i  a  gun.  Thirty-three 
pieces  of  cannon  and  2,r)00  men  tell  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
British.  Leaving  a  garrison  at  Detroit,  General  JJrock  returned 
to  the  fort  at  Niagara.  An  arini^^tice  in  the  meantime  pre 
vented  further  hostilities  until  iSeptember.* 
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The  Island  and  Fort  of  Michilimackinac  (Mackinac), 

14.  Battle  of  Qv  ecus  ton. —  I'^.m^y  in  Octoher,  1812,  another 
American  invading  army,  under  Genera  '""an  Ranselaer,  hav 
ing  been  collected  opposite  Queenston,  on  the  Niagara  frontier, 
General  Brock  pret)arcd  promptly  and  etrcctually  to  repel  it. 
On  the  llth  of  October,  the  American  troops  attempted  to 
cross  the  Niagara  River,  but  failed  for  want  of  boats.  On 
the  night  of  the  12th,  however,  they  succeeded  ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  General  Brock,  who  had  hastened 
up  from  Niagara,  (not  knowing  that  the  Americans  had 
already  elTected  a  landing  above  Queenston,)  directed  the 
detachment  which  had  been  posted  on  the  heights  with  a  bat- 
tery of  two  guns,  to  descend   and  sui)[)ort  the  force   which 

*  Sir  James  C.  Smyth's  Precis  of  tho  Wars  in  Canada,  London,  1862. 


Questions. — How  was  Detroit  captured?  Why  were  hostilities  sus" 
ponded?  Give  an  account  of  tho  battle  of  Queenston  Heights.  Who  were  in 
command  of  the  British  and  American  forces  ?   What  did  Clen.  J3rock  do  ? 
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Interior  of  Fort  Mi?sa?auga,  at  Niagara. 


was  endeavouring  to  dispute  the  landing  of  the  main  body 
of  the  inv{.ders  on  the  haidv,  near  the  village.  The  Ameri- 
cans, who  had  already  landed  above  Queenston,  at  once  took 
possession  of  the  heights.  Perceiving  his  mistake,  General 
Brock  endeavoured  to  retake  the  position  which  he  had  thus 
voluntarily  lost-,  and,  in  ascending  the  liill  to  do  so,  he  was 
unlbrtunately  struck  by  a  shot  and  killed,  just  as  he  had 
uttered  the  words,  'Tush  on,  brave  York  Volunteers!"  A 
stone  now  marks  the  spot  where  he  fell.  His  aide-de-camp 
Colonel  Macdonnell,  while  leading  the  volunteers,  was  also 


QuKSTiONS.— Name  tlio  fort  shown  in  the  engraving.  Wliat  mistake 
did  (ion.  Brock  make?  How  did  tiie  Americans  take  advantage  of  it? 
Were  they  succesisfuli     What  did  Oleueral  Brock  do  iu  the  emergency? 
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Brock's  Monument;  also  a  Conotnph  marking  the  Spot  on  which  ho  Fell. 

shot  down.  The  command  then  devolved  on  Gen.  Sheaffe,* 
who,  coming  from  Niagara  by  a  circuitous  route,  gallantly 
carried  the  heights,  and  compelled  nearly  1,000  of  the  invaders 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  many  of  whom,  during  the  battle,  were 

*  General  Sir  Roger  11.  Sheaffe  was  horn  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in 
1763.  Ho  entered  the  army  in  1778,  and  served  in  Ireland,  Holland,  and 
Canada.  For  his  eminent  services  at  Queonston  Heights  ho  was  created 
a  Baronet.    Ho  died  in  1851,  aged  88  years. 


Questions.— What  befell  the  brave  Brock?  Toint  out  in  the  engraving 
the  spot  on  which  lie  fell,  and  also  his  monument.  Who  took  command 
on  General  Brock's  death?  Give  a  sketch  of  his  career.    What  did  he  do? 
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driven  over  the  heights  into  the  river.  Upper  Canada  deeply 
mourned  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  and  has  twice  lionoured  his  noble 
deeds  by  erecting  a  monuineut  to  his  memory.* 

15.  Close  of  the  Campaign  of  1 8 1 2. — In  November,  the  Ameri- 
cans under  General  Smyth,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Niagara 
river  above  the  falls,  were  driven  back  with  loss.  In  the  same 
month,  Gen.  Dearborn  pushed  forward  from  Lake  Champlain  to 
Lacolle.  Col.  de  Salaberryf  went  with  a  force  to  meet  him,  but 
Dearborn  retired  after  an  encounter  with  a  small  picket-force 
under  Col.  McKay.  The  capture  by  the  Americans  of  the 
Indian  village  of  St.  Regis,  where  the  boundary-line  touches 
the  St.  Lawrence,  was  counterbalanced  by  the  taking  of  their 
fort  at  Salmon  River,  near  St.  Regis.  At  sea,  however,  the 
Americans  were  more  successful.  With 
larger  ships  and  more  men  and  guns, 
they  Captured  several  British  vessels ; 
but  on  land,  the  campaign  of  1812 
ended  at  all  points  in  the  discomfiture 
of  the  American  invading  armies. 

16.  Beve)'ses  and  Successes  of  the 
next  Campaign. — In  1813,  the  cam- 
paign was  opened  in  January  by  a 
victory  gained  by  Col.  Proctor  over 
the  American  troops  at  Brovvnstown, 
near  Detroit.  In  May  and  July  he 
also  attacked  them,  but  with  doubtful 
success.     In  April  and  May,  York  (Toronto)  and  Fort  George 


Niagara  Frontier. 


*  The  first  monument,  erected  in  1815-6,  was  blown  up  by  an  insurgent 
during  the  rebellion  troubles  of  1837-8.    The  second  was  erected  in  1859. 

t  Colonel  Charles  Michel  de  Salaberry,  C.B,,  was  born  atlJeauport  near 
Quebec  in  1778.    He  first  served  in  the  West  Indies,  and  afterwards  i 
Canada.    He  defeated  and  drove  back  the  American  invading  army  at 
Chateauguay  in  1813.  For  his  services  he  was  created  a  military  command- 
er of  the  Bath,  and  a  medal  was  struck  for  his  victory  at  Chateauguay. 

Questions.— What  is  said  of  Brock's  monuments?  Give  a  sketch  of 
the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1812.  Toint  out  each  place  marked  on  the 
map.    Sketch  Colonel  de  Salaberry.     How  did  the  next  campaign  open? 
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(at  Niagara)  were  captured  by  the  Americans;  but  Major 
McDonell  gained  important  ad\  antagcs  at  Ojrdcnsburgli,  N.  Y. 
At  Stoney  Creek,  near  Haniilton,  tlie  A  nerican  Generals 
Chandler  and  Winder  were  captured  on  the  5th  June,  1818, 
in  a  successful  night-sortie,  by  Sir  John  Harvey,*  and  their 
invading  army  driven  back.  To  Leaver  Dams,  on  the  Niagara 
frontier,  Mrs.  James  Secord  f  (her  husband  being  wounded) 
walked  twenty  miles,  on  the  24  th  June,  1818,  to  apprise 
Lieut.  Fitzgibbon,  the  British  officer,  of  the  expedition  sent 
against  him.  By  skilfully  arranging  his  scanty  force  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  including  Indians,  Lieut,  (afterwards 
Col.)  Fitzgibbon  captured,  after  a  slight  skirinish,  five  hundred 
Americans,  fifty  cavalry,  and  two  field-pieces,  under  Colonel 
Boerstler.  Lewiston,  Bufialo,  Forts  Schlosser,  and  Black  Rock, 
on  tJie  Niagara  river,  were  also  successfully  attacked  and 
burnt,  by  direction  of  Sir  Gordon  Drummond,t  in  retaliation 
for  the  wanton  destruction  of  Newark  (Niagara)  and  other 
British  posts  by  the  retreating  American  general.  But 
the  tide  of  victory  turned  5  and  the  American  success  on  Lake 
Erie  was  soon  followed  by  the  defeat  of  the  British  General 
Proctor  §  and  his  brave  Indian  ally,  Tecumsch,  at  Moravian 

*  Sir  John  Harvey  was  born  in  England  in  1778,  and,  having  served  for 
some  time  in  tlie  army,  was  sent  out  as  deputy  adjutant-gcnoral  of  the 
forces  in  Upper  Canada,  lie  served  with  great  distinction  there,  and  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1836;  of  New  lirunsvvick 
in  1837;  of  Newfoundland  in  1841,  and  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1846. 

t  While  in  Canada,  in  1860,  His  Koyal  IIighne?s  the  Prince  of  Wales  gave 
Mrs.  Secord  a  donation  of  four  hundred  dollar^?,  in  appreciation  of  her 
hero'c  and  patriotic  act. 

t  General  Sir  Gordon  Drummond  was  born  at  (Uiebec,  in  1771,  while 
his  father  held  the  post  there  of  paymaster-general  ovthe  foroes  in  Lower 
Canr.da.  He  served  on  the  stall"  in  Canada  in  1811,  and  next  year  he  took 
comiaand  of  the  forces  under  Kir  George  Provost.  After  a  variety  of 
eminent  services  in  Upper  Canada,  ho  succeeded  Sir  George  in  1814,  as 
administrator  of  the  Governmont  and  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
forces.    Ho  retired  from  Canad.i  in  1818,  and  was  generally  regretted. 

§  Lioutenant-Gencral  Henry  A.  Proctor  was  born  in  Wales  in  1787.  Ho 

took  part  in  Sir  IsauO  Brock's  expedition  against  General  Hull  at  Detroit, 

J^i 

Questions.— What  occurred  at  Niagara,  Ogdensburgh,  and  Stoney 
Creek?  Give  a  sketch  of  Sir  John  Harvey,  and  of  Sir  Gordon  Drummond. 
What  i%  said  of  Mrs,  Secord?    What  is  said  of  successes,  and  of  revorses? 
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Town,  river  Thames.  Fort 
George  was,  however,  re- 
taken by  General  Vincent, 
and  Fort  Niagara  (as  shown 
in  the  engraving),  opposite 
to  it,  was  also  wrested  from  jj^p  American  Fort  Niagara  in  1813. 
the  Americans  by  Col.  Murray. 

1 7 .  Campaign  o/ 1 8 1 3  in  Loiver  Canada. — To  effect  a  junction 
with  Wilkinson's 
army,  the  Amer- 
icans, underG  en. 
Hampton,  push- 
ed forward,  on 
26th  of  October, 
1813,  with  6,500 
troops,  fromLake 
Champlain  to- 
wards Montreal. 
At  the  junction 
of  the  "Outarde  US 
«^  Chateauguay 
Rivers,  they  en 
countered  1,000 
Cana(han  mili- 
tia under  Col- 
onel de  Salaber- 
ry,  who  disputed 
their  advance. 
By  skilful  man- 


Tt  cumseh,  a  Shawanee  Chief.* 


in  1812.  In  1813  he  defeated  General  Wilkinson  at  tlic  river  iaisin,  near 
the  same  city.  For  his  ill-judged  retreat  at  tlie  river  riiames,  he  was  tried 
hy  oonvf  martial  and  suspended  from  service  lor  six  months;  but  he 
aftt't  wards  commanded  the  troops  with  great  spirit  in  Canada.  He  was 
an  iible  officer  iind  highly  popular. 
'^'J'ecumseh  (or  Tecumth^),  a  noted  chief  of  the  Shawanee  Indians,  was 


■^ 


QDE8TION8.— What  events  occurred  on  Lake  Erie,  the  river  Thames, 
and  at  Fort  Niagara?  What  is  said  of  Cien.  Proctor  and  Tecumseh?  De- 
*crib#th«  engr^i-ving*.    How  did  tbecaiupaigu  in  I<owerCanada  progress 
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agement  and 
great  bravery 
on  the  part  of 
the  Canadian 
officers,  the 
American  for- 
ces were  de- 
feated &  com- 
pelled to  re- 
treat towards 
Plattsburg. 
18.  The  Battle 
of  Chryslen'^s 
Farm.  —  The 
success  of  the 
Americans  in 

Upper  Canada 
Battle-Ground,  River  Thames,  1813.  ^^^^  j^^  them 

to  concentrate  their  forces  for  a  combined  attack  on  Mon- 
treal. General  Wilkinson,  who  had  a  force  of  eight  thou- 
sand men  at  Sackett'e  Harbour,  was  directed,  with  a  portion 
of  his  troops,  to  join  General  Hampton  from  Chateauguay 
at  Montreal,  and  invest  that  city.     Wilkinson  left  Sackett's 


born  in  1770.  His  brother  was  the  celebrated  "  prophet "  of  that  tribe. 
In  the  American  war  of  1812,  he  was  the  warm  friend  and  ally  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Although  opposed  to  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  he  adopted,  in 
some  measures,  the  habits  of  the  whites,  and  held  the  rank  of  Indian 
Brigadier  in  the  British  army.  He,  with  the  western  tribes  of  Indians, 
had  been  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  United  States,  in  1811 ;  and  when 
war  with  Great  Britain  was  declared,  in  1812,  Tecumseh  and  his  warriors 
co-operated  with  the  British  forces.  On  the  5th  October,  while  retreating 
from  Detroit  with  General  Proctor,  the  Americans  overtook  them  at 
Moravian  Town  (river  Thames),  and  a  battle  ensued.  The  allied  forces 
were  defeated,  and  the  brave  Tecumseh  fell  in  the  midst  of  the  fight,  aged 
44  years.  He  was  a  fine-looking  Indian,  and  a  man  of  inflexible  prin- 
ciple—honourable and  humane, 


QuESTTONS.— Give  an  account  of  the  affair  of  Chateauguay.  Who  was 
successful  there?  "What  is  shown  in  the  engraving?  What  did  the  American 
general  do?    Give  au  account  of  the  battle  of  Chrysler's  field  or  farm. 
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Harbour  on  the  4tli  of  November,  and  menaced  Kingston  from 
Grenadier  Island,  on  his  passage  down  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Being  harassed,  as  he  proceeded,  by  a  Canadian  force  which 
had  been  defpatchp  i  from  Kingston  to  intercept  him,  Wilkin- 
son resolved,  when  some  distance  down  the  river,  to  land  and 
disperse  them.  They  were  3,000  strong,  and  the  Canadians 
about  1,000.  The  Americans  were  led  by  Gen.  Covington, — 
and  to  Lieutenant  Smith  was  entrusted  a  battery.  Tliey 
landed  at  Cook's  Point,  and  established  themselves  at  Cook's 
Tavern.  At  Chrysler's  farm,  near  by,  Col.  Morrison  had  the 
Lritish  forces  skilfully  drawn  up  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the 
Americans.  After  two  hours'  hard  fighting  in  an  open  field, 
on  this  farm,  the  Americans  were  compelled  on  the  11th  of 


Questions.— Where  did  the  American  general  appear?  What  was  the 
result?  How  did  it  affect  the  movements  of  the  Americans?  Give  the 
relative  opposing  forces.    Point  out  on  the  engraving  the  places  marked. 
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November,  to  retire  to  tlieir  boats,  with  a  loss  of  their  general, 
Covington,  and  350  killed  anu  wounded,  while  the  Canadian 
loss  was  only  about  200.  Hampton  and  Wilkinson's  armies 
having  been  also  defeated  and  diemoralized  by  the  deter  nined 
bravery  of  the  British  and  Canadian  forces  at  Chateauguay  and 
Chrysler's  farm,  determined  to  give  up  the  contemplated 
attack  on  Montreal  j  and  thus  ended  the  formidable  invasion 
of  Lower  Canada.  These  two  battles,  so  gallantly  won  by 
inferior  numbers,  terminated  the  campaign  of  181,3. 

19.  Campaign  o/'1814.— At  La  Colle  Mill,  eight  miles  from  the 
foot  of  Lake  Champlain,  the  campaign  of  1814  was  opened  on 
the  Slst  March.  This  post,  which  was  garrisoiicd  by  only  500 
men,  was  attacked  by  Gen.  Wilkinson  with  5,000  American 
troops.  With  the  aid  of  two  gun-boats,  and  two  sloops  from 
the  Isle-aux-Noix,  the  Americans  were  defeated,  and  driven 
back  to  Plattsburg.  After  the  failure  of  their  invading  army  at 
La  Colle,  the  Americans  turned  their  attention  to  L^pper  Ca- 
nada. But  here  the  British  were  active.  On  the  4th  of  May 
a  force  of  1,200  soldiers  and  marines  were  sent  to  Oswego  to 

destroy  the  depot  there.  They  were 
highly  successful,  and  returned  to 
Kingston  next  day.  It  was  a  source 
of  very  uinnt  mortification  that  this 
victory  of  the  British  at  Oswego  was 
followed  by  the  comparative  failure 
of  their  attack  upon  Sackett's  Har- 
bour, owing  to  the  irresolution  of 
Sir  George  Prevost,  who  ordered  a 
Fort  Erie  was  also  lost. 


OSUKGOY  J, 

OSWEGoi 


Ar 


Forts  at  Oswego. 

retreat  just  as  victory  was  achieved. 
This  fort,  defended  by  only  200  men,  was  captured  by  the 
Americans,  4,000  strong,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1814.  At  Chip- 
pewa, on  the  5th  July,  Gen.  Riall,  with  2,400  troops,  gave 
battle  to  4,000  Americans.     The  British  fought  bravely,  but 


QUESTiows.— How  did  the  contest  end  ?  What  was  the  effect  of  the 
double  defeat  of  the  Americans  t  Where  was  the  campaign  of  1814  opened  t 
ttir*  a  8k«teh  of  the  hattlea  at  Oswsgo,  Sackstt'a  Harbour,  and  Fort  Erie? 
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Riall  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  Twenty-Mile  Creek  on 
bis  way  to  Burlington  Heights,  near  Hamilton.  Thence  he 
sent  a  detachment  of  900  to  — 

20.  Lundy's  Lane  (called  Bridgewater  by  tlie  Americans), 
near  Niagara  Falls.  Here,  on  the  25th  July,  this  detachment 
wag"  attacked,  and  was  about  retreating,  by  order  of  General 
Riall,  when  General  Drummond  opportunely  arrived  from 
York  and  encountered  the  American  forces.  The  battle  com- 
menced at  5  p.m.,  and  continued  until  half-past  11.  Both 
parties  being  reinforced,  the  strife  was  renewed.  At  midi  ^ht 
the  enemy  retired  to  Chippewa,  leaving  the  British  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field.  The  Americans  lost  1,200  killed,  wounded 
and  prisoners  ;  and  the  British,  900,  including  General  Riall, 
who  was  captured.  The  generals  on  both  sides  were  wounded, 
Tiiis  was  the  hardest  fought  battle  in  the  whole  campaign. 

21.  Close  of  the  War. — On  the  15th  August,  Gen.  Drummond 
sought  to  retake  Fort  Erie,  but  failed.  On  the  17th  September, 
the  besieged  made  a  sortie,  but  were  driven  back.  The  loss 
on  each  side  was  600.  Drummond' s  failure,  however,  was 
more  than  compensated  by  the  capture  of  Prairie  du  Chien, 
and  the  gallant  relief  and  defence  of  Fort  Mackinac.  But  on 
Lake  Champlain,  the  British  forces  suffered  defeat;  though  this 
disaster  was  soon  retrieved  by  a  decline  of  American  naval 
power  on  Lake  Erie,  and  the  retirement  of  their  army  from 
Fort  Erie  on  the  5th  Nov.  1814.  The  destruction  of  this  fort 
was  the  last  act  in  the  bloody  drama;  with  the  exception  of 
the  fatal  battle  of  New  Orleans,  Jan.  8,  1815,  where  the 
Americans  were  victorious.  By  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  24th 
Dec,  1814,  Forts  Mackinac  and  Niagara  were  given  up  to  the 
Americans,  and  peace  was  finally  restored  to  the  Province — 
its  soil  freed  from  the  foot  of  the  invader,  and  our  laws  and 
institutions  preserved  to  us  by  the  blessing  of  Providence  and 
the  bravery  of  our  defenders,  among  the  most  conspicuous  of 
whom  was  the  loyal  militia  of  the  country. 

Questions.— Give  an  account  of  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and  Lundy's 
Lane.  What  is  said  of  the  latter  battle?  Give  a  sketch  of  the  close  of 
the  war.  Meution  the  final  acts  uf  the  contest.  What  is  said  of  tha  treaty? 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Famous  Canadian  Battle-Grounds  or  Fortified  Posts. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Battle  Fields  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

1.  Quebec— 2.  lioanport  Flats.— 3.  Sto.  Foye. — 4.  Montreal.— 5.  Isle-aux- 
Noix.— 6.  St.  Johns.— 7.  Fort  Chanibly.— 8.  The  Cedars  Jtainds.— 9. 
Frontenac,  or  Kingston.- 10.  Fort  Niapfara.— 11.  (^ueenston  Heights.— 
12.  Stony  Cn>ok.— 13.  Beaver  Dams.— 14.  Chateauguay.— 15.  Chrysler's 
Farm.— "IG.  La  Colle  Mill.— 17.  Chippewa.— 18.  Lundy's  Lane. — 19. 
'i'liames.- 20.  Fort  Erie.— 21.  Wars  affecting  New  France  and  the 
British  Provinces.- 22.  Battles  of  the  Seven  Years' War.— 23.  Battles 
of  1812.— 24.  American  Posts  Captured  by  tiie  Canadians  during  the 
"War  of  1812.-25-27.  Canadian  Posts  Captured  by  the  Americans.— 
28.  Military  and  Militia  Force  in  Canada. 

[Note  to  the  Teacheu.— ^s  the  following  chapter,  on  Famous  Cana- 
dian Battle-drounds  or  Fortified  Posts,  does  not  form  any  consecutive 
part  of  the  Historij  of  Canada^  the  Teacher  can  omit  it  in  whole  or  in  part 
at  his  discretion,  ichen  going  over  the  Histori/  for  the  Jirst  time  in  the  ordi- 
nary course,  or  lohen  teaching  it  to  younger  pupils.] 

1.  Quebec  was  founded^  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Algon- 
quin village,  Stadacona,  by  Champlain,  in  1G08.  Quebec  is 
supposed  to  have  been  so  named  from  the  Algonquin  word 
ke-pec,  a  '^strait," — the  St.  Lawrence  being  only  about  1,300 
yards  wide  from  Cape  Diamond  to  Point  L^vis,  while  imme- 
diately below  it  expands  into  a  basin  of  nearly  twice  that 
width.  It  was  captured  by  Sir  D.  Kertk  in  1629  j  restored  in 
1632;  successively  defended  by  Count  de  Frontenac  against 
Sir  William  Phipp.s,  in  1690 ;  by  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil 
against  Admiral  Walker,  in  1711;  but  was  finally  captured 
by  the  English  forces  under  Genera'  Wolfe,  in  1759,  and  for- 
mally ceded  to  England  in  1763.  The  Americans,  under  Gen. 
Montgomery,  were  repulsed  before  its  walls  in  1775-6. 

2.  Beanport  Flats,  near  Quebec. — At  the  siege  of  Quebec, 
AVolfe  had  fixed  his  camp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Montmorency 
river,  ami  Montcalm  his  at  BeaiTport.  On  the  31st  July,  1759, 
Wolfe,  aided  by  the  fleet,  attacked  Montcalm  with  8,000  men, 
but  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  retire. 

3.  Ste.  Foi/e,  outside  of  Quebec. — Here,  on  the  28th  April, 
1760,  General  Murray  made  a  sortie  from  the  citadel  upon  the 
French  besieging  tbrce,  under  General  de  Levis.  He  was 
defeated  and  driven  into  his  entrenchmc  its,  with  the  loss  of 
his  artillery  and  ammunition.  In  Octobe  r,  1863,  a  monument 
.vas  erected  at  Ste.  Foye  to  the  memory  of  the  French  and 
English  slain  in  this  battle. 


Questions.- To  what  does  Chapter  XV  refer?  Give  a  sketch  of  Quebec, 
and  of  its  vicissitudes  in  war.  What  is  said  of  Beauport  Flats?  For  what 
ii  St9.  Foye  noted  ?    What  monument  was  erected  there  in  1863? 
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4.  Montreal 
was  founded,  on 
the  site  of  the 
ancient  Huron 
village  of  Ho- 
chelaga,  by  M. 
de  Maisonneuve 
in  1642,  and 
named  Villa 
Maria,  or  Ma- 
rianopolis,  by 
the  Superior  of 
the  Jesuits.  It 
afterwards  took 
its  name  from 
the  adjoining 
"Mount  ain,'' 
or  Mont  Eoi/al, 
so  styled  by 
JacquesCarticr. 
It  was  devasta- 
ted by  the  Iro- 
quois in  1G89 ; 
capitulated  to 
the  English  in 
17G0;  taken  by 
the  Americans 
under  General 
Montgomery,  in 
1775,  and  re 
stored  in  1776 
when  the  Am- 
ericans were  forced  to  retire  with  their  army  from  Canada. 

5.  Isle-aux-Noix,  in  the  Richelieu  river,  commands  the  en- 
trance to  Lake  Cham  plain;  it  was  fortified  by  the  French  on 
their  retreat  from  Crown  Point  in  1759;  captured  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  1760;  taken  by  the  Americans  in  1775  (from  hence 
they  issued  tlieir  proclamation  to  the  Canadians) ;  and  ren- 
dered important  service  in  the  war  of  1812-14. 

6.  St.  Johiis,  Richelieu  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  h:.d  been  occupied  by  the  French 


Monument  erected  at  Ste.  Foye  in  1863. 


Questions.— What  is  shown  in  tlie  engraving?  Give  a  sketch  of  Mon- 
treal ?  How  did  it  get  its  name  ?  V»''hat  battles  were  fought  there  ?  Where 
is  the  Isle  aux  Noix  ?    For  what  is  it  noted  ?    What  is  said  of  St.  Johns  'f 
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previous  tu  17-10,  but  was  fortified  by  Montcalm  in  \1')S;  it 
was  taken  by  the  En<;lish;  again  fbrtitied  and  enlarged  by  Sir 
Guy  Carleton ;  captured  by  the  Americans  in  177o,  and  re- 
tained by  them  until  they  were  forced  to  retire  from  Canada,  in 
177G.  It  was  the  pi-int  of  rendezvous  lor  Burgoyne's  arrny, 
previous  to  his  ill-fated  expedition,  which  terminated  so  disas- 
trously at  Saratoga,  in  1777.     (See  pages  112  and  115.) 

7.  Foj  '  Chamhly,  the  thin!  important  military  post  on  the 
Richelieu  river,  12  miles  from  St.  Johns,  was  originally  built 
of  wood  and  named  St.  Louis,  by  M.  de  Chambly,  a  retired 
captain  of  the  regiment  of  Carignan-Salieres.  It  was  often 
attacked  by  the  Iro(iuois.  Al'terwards  it  was  rebuilt  of  stone, 
and  named  Cliambly.  In  1775  it  was  captured  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  retaken  in  177G.     It  is  now  a  mililarv  fetation. 

8.  The  Cedars  Rapids  post,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  2  I 
miles  from  Lachine,  was  occupied  by  the  Americans,  as  a  small 
fort,  in  177G.  It  wa,s  taken  by  a  detachment  of  the  British 
army  and  500  Indians  under  the  celebi-ated  Ih'ant,  withovit 
firing  a  gun.  The  Americans  sent  lor  its  support  were  cap 
tared  after  a  severe  struggle. 

9.  Fronlenac,  or  Kingston. — M.  de  Courcellcs  originated  the 
design  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  of  building  a  ibrt  here, 
as  a  barrier  against  th.  English  fur-traders  5  but,  being  re- 
called. Count  de  Frontenac  erected  it  in  1672.  Jt  was  rebuilt 
with  stone  in  1678,  by  La  Salle.  In  1681),  during  the  famous 
eruption  into  Canada  of  the  Iroquois,  it  was  abandoned  by  the 
French,  and  taken  possession  of  for  a  short  time  by  the  Indians. 
In  1695  it  was  again  rebuilt  5  and  in  1758,  captured  by  the 
Enghsh  under  Col.  Bradstreet.  It  is  now  called  Fort  William 
Henry,  after  the  late  King  William  IV.     It  is  fortified. 

10.  Fort  Niagara. — This  spot,  though  now  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Canada,  was  enclosed  by  La  Salle,  in  1679,  when 
on  his  way  to  the  Mississippi.  In  1725,  the  French  erected  a 
fort  here,  which,  in  1759,  was  captured  by  Sir  Wm.  Johnson. 
The  legends  connected  with  the  history  of  this  fort,  under 
French  rule,  are  numerous.  In  the  war  of  1813,  it  was  sur- 
prised and  captured  from  the  Americans  by  the  Canadian 
militia.     (See  the  illustrations  on  pages  88,  133,  and  135.) 

11.  Queenston  Heights,  Niagara  river.  Here  on  tlie  13th  of 
October,  1812,  Sir  Isaac  Brock  attacked  the  Americans,  but  fell 
in  battle.     After  his  death,  the  invaders  were  driven  over  the 

Questions.— Who  built  Fort  Cliambly?  When  was  it  captured  and 
restored?  What  is  said  of  the  Cedars  Kapids  Post?  Give  a  sketch  oi 
Frontenac  ;— also  of  Fort  Niagara.    What  is  said  of  Queenston  Heights? 
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hpi^rlits.     John  RranI,  an  Jmlian  chief,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Joseph  Hrant,  led  100  warriors  in  this  battle.    (See  page  132.) 

12.  l^foaeii  Creek,  seven  miles  from  Hamilton.  On  the  oth 
June,  IHll),  the  Anwriciin  (l(>nerals  ('handler  and  Winder 
were  here  captured  in  a  successfnl  night-sortie,  by  Sir  John 
Harvey,  and  their  invading  army  driven  back. 

13.  Beaver  Dams,  ov  Betrh  Woods,  WeWamXrwev.  On  the 
24th  June,  1813,  (Mrs.  James  Secord  having  walked  twenty 
miles  to  apprise  l.ient.  Fitzgiblxin,  the  British  olticer,  of  the 
expedition  sent  against  him,)  a  picquet  of  50  men  and  200 
Indians  captured,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  500  Americans, 
nnder  Col.  Boerstler,  inclnding  50  cavalry  and  two  tield-pieces. 

14.  (J/iateaiKjnni/, — To  effeci  a  jnnction  with  General  Wil- 
kinson's large  army  from  Saekett's  Harbour,  the  American 
Oeneral  Hampton,  on  the  26th  October,  1813,  pushed  tor- 
ward,  with  3,500  troops,  irom  Lake  Chainplain  towards 
Montreal.  At  the  junction  of  the  Outarde  and  Chateauguay 
rivers,  Jie  encountered  400  Canadians,  nnder  Colonel  de  Sala- 
berry,  who  disputed  his  advance.  By  skilthl  management  and 
great  bravery  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  ofKcers,  the  Ameri 
cans  were  compelled  to  retreat  towards  Plattsburg.  Wilkin- 
son's army  also  retired. 

15.  Chrysler\H  Farm,  Willianisburg,  Comity  Dundas,  11th 
November,  1813.  The  Americans,  under  (!en.  Wilkinson,  in 
their  passage  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  attack  Montreal,  being 
harassed  by  the  Canadian  Ibrces,  resolved  to  land  and  disperse 
them.  They  were  3,000  strong,  and  the  Canadians  about 
1,000.  After  two  liours'  hard  iightiiig  in  an  open  field,  the 
Americans  were  compelled  to  retire,  with  a  loss  of  one  ireneral, 
and  350  killed  p.nd  wounded,  while  tae  Canadian  lose  was 
only  200.  These  two  battles,  so  gallantly  won  by  inferior 
numbers,  terminated  the  campaign;  and  thifs  ended  this 
t()rmidable  invasion  of  Lower  Canada.  Medals  were  awarded 
by  the  British  Government  to  the  Car  adian  Militia,  whose 
heroism  and  stratagem  in  these  battles  saved  Montreal  from 
attack.     (See  page  137.) 

16.  La  Colle  Mill,  eight  miles  from  the  loot  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Here,  on  the  3Ist  March,  the  campaign  of  1814  was 
opened,  with  the  attack  by  General  Wilkinson  and  5,000 
American  troops  upon  this  post,  garrisoned  by  only  500  men. 
With  the  aid  of  two  gun-boats,  and  two  sloops  from  the  Isle- 
aux-Noix,  the  Americans  were  driven  back  to  Plattsburg. 
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Questions.— What  is  said  of  Stoney  Creek?  What  noted  occurrence 
took  place  at  Beaver  Dams?  Who  was  the  heroine  there?  Give  a  sketch 
ol  the  battle  of  Chateauguay ;— of  Chrysler';*  Farm ;— and  of  La  Colle  ? 
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17.  At  Chippewa,  o\\  tA\\  July,  1814,  Gon.  Riall,  with  2,400 
troops,  gave  battle  to  4,000  Americans.     The  British  fought 
bravely,  but  were  compelled  to  retreat, 
a  detachment  to  — 

18.  Lundifs  Lane,  or  Bridgewater,  near 
Here,  on  the  24th  July,  1814,  General  Drunmiond,  in  support 
of  Riall's  detachment  encountered  the  American  forces.  The 
battle  commenced  at  5  p.m.,  and  continued  until  11^.  Both 
parties  being  reinforced,  the  strife  was  renewed.  At  midnight 
the  enemy  retired  to  Chippewa,  leaving  the  British  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field. 

11).  Thames. — After  the  capture  of  the  British  force  on  Lake 
Erie,  General  Proctor  and  Tecuniseh,  with  1,400  men,  retreated 
from  Amherstburg  along  the  Thames  river.  At  Moravian 
Town  they  were  overtaken  by  General  Harrison,  with  an  army 
of  3,000  Americans,  and  defeated.  Here  the  brave  Tecumseh 
lost  his  life.     (See  page  135.) 

20.  Fort  Erie. — This  fort,  defended  by  only  170  men,  was 
captured  by  the  Americans,  4,000  strong,  on  the  3rd  July, 
1814.  On  the  15th  August,  General  Drummond  sought  to 
retake  it,  but  failed.  On  tlie  17th  September,  the  besieged 
made  a  sortie,  but  were  driven  back.  The  loss  on  each  side 
was  600.  On  the  5th  November,  the  Americans  blew  up  the 
fort;  and  retired  from  Canada.     It  is  now  in  ruins. 

21.  Wars  affecting  New  France  and  the  British  Provinces  : 

1.  King  William's  War,  1689,  between  William  HI,  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  Louis  XIV,  on  behalf  of  James  I ;  commenced 
in  Nova  Scotia  by  the  capture  of  Port  Royal  by  Sir  William 
Phipps;  ended  in  1697  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick. 

2.  Queen  Anne's  War,  commenced  1702,  between  France 
and  England,  ended  in  1713  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

3.  King  Q'eorge's  War,  or  the  old  French  and  Indian  War, 
commenced  in  1744  between  England  and  France,  ended  in 
1748  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

4.  French  and  Indian  War,  or  the  Seven  Years'  War,  com- 
menced between  England  and  France  in  1756,  Quebec  taken 
by  Wolfe  1759,  ended  in  1763  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

5.  American  Revolutionary  War,  commenced  in  1775, 
ended  in  1783  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  ? 

6.  War  of  1812  between  England  and  the  United  States,. 
commenced  in  1812,  ended  in  1815  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 
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Questions.— What  is  said  of  the  battle  of  Chippewa;— of  Lundy's 
Lane;— of  Moravian  Town,  River  Thames;— of  Fort  Erie?  Mention  the 
different  wars  affecting  New  France  and  the  British  Provinces  in  America. 
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22.  Ti(ff/h\'i  of  llic  Frenrh  and  fmlinns;  or  Se.irn  Years'  W<(r 


WiTKN 
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Whehk  Fouoht. 


1754,  May  28 
July    3 

17GG,  Juno  1,3. 

July    9. 

Sept.   8. 

8. 

I75C,  Aug.  11. 

Sept.  8. 
I7o7,  Aug.  ,'5. 
I7r)8,  June2u. 

July    5. 

Aug.  25. 

Nov.  24. 

1759,  July  22. 

24. 

31. 

Sept.  13. 
1/60,  April  28. 

Sept.  8. 


C'OMMAN'DKHH. 


English. 


(jlif'UlMcadows.i'jr  Wiishiiigton 

Fort  Necessity, t...  .1  Washington 

'  Fort  lU'Uuscjoiir.l  1 

Fort  CiaspcrcHU.I  |  [  Mouclctoii 

both  in  Acadio.  ) 

Monongahola.t Hraddocic 

N'earLal{o(jit'orge,t  Williams 

Fort  VVm.  Henry,*.  Johnson 

O.swogo,  \ jMorcer 

Kittiiiiing,  I'a.*.  .. .  I  Armstrong 

Fort  Win.  lifMiry.t.i-^Iotiroc. .'. 

Louiabourg,* lAmhorsf  and  Wolf* 

Ticondt'roga.t lAbercnmibie 

Fort  Frontenac,*  . .  j  Uradstrect 

Fort  du  l^uesno,*  . .  Forbos 

Ticonderoga,* Amherst 

Fort  Niagara,* Trideaux& Johnson 

Beauport  Flats, f  ..    Woltt; 


Qtu'bf'c,* 
Stf».  Foye,t 
Montreal,* 


Wniie  .. 
Murray . . 
Amherst. 


French. 


Juinon\  illc, 
Villior.M. 

I  Pe  A'crgor. 
\  De  Vi/lerai. 

Beaujou. 

Dioskau. 

Dieskau. 

Montcalm.    Ichioi 

Jacobs,  Delaware 

Montcalm 

De  Drucour. 

Moidcalm. 

De  No  van. 

De  Lignieres. 

Bourlamagne. 

D'Aubrv. 

Montcafm. 

Montcalm. 

De  L^vis. 

Vaudreuil. 


'Ml 


*  British  successful ;  f  French  successful. 
23.  Principal  Land-Battles  of  the  War  o/*  1812. 


.  A 


When 
Fought. 


1812,  July  17. 

Aug.    5. 

9. 

Ifj. 

Oct.   13 

J813,  Jan.  28  . 

April  27. 

May     1. 

27. 

29. 
June  6. 

24. 
July  11. 

26. 
Aug.  2. 
Oct.     5. 

26. 
Nov.  11. 
Dec. 
1814,  Mar. 
July 


Wheuk  Fought. 


19. 

30. 

5. 

25. 

Aug.  14. 

24. 

Sept.  11. 

13. 

1815,  Jan.     8. 


Mackinac,* 

Magagua,* 

Magagua.t 

Detroit,*  

Queenston,* 

Frcnchtown,* 

York.t  

Fort  Meigs, t 

Fort  George, t 

Sackett's  Harbour,! 

Stoney  Creek,* 

Beaver  Dams,* 

Black  Hock,* 

BurlingtouHeights* 
Lower  Sandusky, t. 

Thames,  \ 

Cliateauguay,* 

Chrysler's  Farm,*.. 

Fort  Niagara,* 

La  Colle  Mill,*  .... 

Chippewa,  t 

Luuay's  Lane,*. . . . 

Fort  Erie,t 

Bladensburg,* 

I'lattsburg.t 

FortMcllenry,t.... 
Xew  Orleans.! 


Commanders. 


British. 


Roberts 

Tecumseh 

Muir 

Brock 

Brock 

I'roctor 

.SlieatTe 

Proctor 

Vincent 

I'revost  ...... 

Harvey 

Fitzgibbon. . . 

Liishopp 

Maide 

I'roctor 

Proctor 

De  Salaberry. 

Morrison 

Murray 

Handcock 

Kiall 

Drunimond.. 
Drummond... 

Ross 

Prevost 

Coclirane 

Packenham  . . 


American. 


Ilancks. 

Van  Horne. 

Miller. 

Hull. 

Van  Rensselaer 

Winchester. 

Pike. 

Clay. 

Dearborn. 

Brown. 

Chandler. 

Boerstler. 

Adams. 

Scott. 

(Jroghan. 

Harrison. 

Hampton. 

Wilkinson. 

McClure. 

Wilkinson, 

Brown. 

Brown. 

Ciaines. 

Winder. 

Macomb. 

Armistead. 

Jack.son. 
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*  British  successful ;  !  Americans  successiul. 
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III.  American  Posts  Captured  during  the  War  of  1812-14. 
{ War  declared  by  authority  of  Congress  against  England  XWi  June,  1812.) 

24.  By  the  Canadian  Troops. — 3facldnac,  by  Capt.  Robt'i't>>5, 
17th  July,  1812  ;  Detroif,  (with  General  Hull  and  2,500  Ameri- 
cans,) by  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  16tli  August,  1812  j  oX  River  llai- 
sins,  Gen.  Winchester  and  his  army,  by  Gen.  Proctor,  22nd 
January,  1813;  Ogdensburgh,  by  Major  McDonnell,  22nd  Feb- 
ruary, 1813;  Fort  Meigs,  Ohio,  by  Gen.  Proctor,  5th  May, 
1813;  (also  various  towns  on  the  Chesapeake  Eive)',  by  the 
British  in  May,  1813;)  Black  EocJc,  near  Buffalo,  by  Col. 
Bishopp,  11th  July,  1813,  and  again  in  December;  the  frontier 
towns  oi"  Buffalo,  Yonngstown,  Lewiston,  Manchester  (Falls), 
and  Tuscarora,  were  also  burnt  in  December,  as  reprisals  for 
the  burning  of  Niagara  by  the  Americans;  Flattsburg,  by  Col. 
Murray,  31st  July,  1813;  Niagara,  by  Col.  Murray,  19th  De- 
cember; O^we^o,  by  Commodore  Yeo,  6th  May,  181 1;  several 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  by  the  British,  July,  1814;  and 
Washington,  by  G^^neral  Ross,  24th  August. 

25.  Naval  Captures  by  the  British,  not  including  re-captures. 
National  vessels:  Wasp,  Chesapeake,  Argus,  Essex,  Frolic, 
President,  Rattlesnake,  Syren,  Nautilus,  Viper,  Madison,  &c. 
Total  24  (15,000  tons),  carrying  6G0  guns  and  3,000  men. 

IV.  Canadian  Posts  Captured  by  the  Americans. 

26.  Revolutionary  War.  —  Chambly,  by  Col.  Bedell,  30th 
Oct.,  1775;  St.  Johns,  by  Gen.  Montgomery,  3rd  Nov.,  1775; 
Montreal,  by  Gen.  Montgomery,  13th  Nov.,  1776.  In  June, 
177G.  the  American-*  evacuated  the  Province. 

27.  ir<//-  of  1812-11. —  Toronto,  by  Gon.  Pike  (who  was 
Ki  ica),  27th  April,  1813;  Fort  G^^'or^/e  (Niagara  River),  27th 
May,  1813  ;  Moravian  Town,  on  the  river  Thames,  by  Gen. 
Fu-rrison,  5th  Oct.^  1813  ;  Fori  Erie,  bv  Gen.  Brown,  3rd  July, 
1814:  Chippewa,  by  Gen.  Brown,  4th  July,  1814. 

28.  Nacal  Cap)tures  by  the  Americans. — British  force  on  iMke 
Erie,  by  Commander  Perry,  10th  Sept.,  1813;  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  by  Com.  McDonough,  11th  Sept.,  1814.  National  ves- 
sels (not  including  re-captures) :  Alert,  Guerriere,  F'rolic,  Ma- 
cedonian, Java,  Peacock,  Boxer,  Epervier,  Avon,  Cyane,  Lev- 
ant, Dominica,  St.  Lawrence,  Highflyer,  &c.  Captures- at  sea 
(not  including  those  on  the  Lakes)  :  30  (10,000  tons),  carrying 
503  guns  and  2,800  men. 

■Questions,— 3Iention  the  principal  battles  in  tlic  old  French  war.  Who 

declared  war  against  England  in  1812?    What  principal  posts  and  -»es8els 

by  the  15ritisli  ?  What  ones  were  cajitured  by  the  Americans  'f 
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29.  IVie  various  Military  Stations  of  the  Province  of  Canada 
are  garrisoned  by  soldiers  sent  out  and  paid  by  the  Injperial 
(Jrovernment;  and  by  Canadian  militia  on  active  service,  raised 
and  maintained  by  the  Province.  The  regular  force  is  about 
3,500  men.  The  militia  force  (both  active  and  sedentary)  has 
recently  h'cen  put  upon  an  efKcicnt  looting.  It  now  consists 
of  12,565  olficers,  about  350,000  men,  2,000  cavalry  horses, 
and  50  guns.  The  Governor-General  is  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Military  Schools  of  Instruction  for  militia  officers  have 
been  established  by  the  Canadian  Govt,  at  Quebec  and  Toronto. 


Summary  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Canada.  , 

(Continued  from  page  139.) 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Sketch    of    British   Rule,    Second    Period    (Continued)  : 

From  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812-14,  until  the 

Union  of  the  Provinces. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 
Goveniors — Contests  Ifctivecn  the  Government  and  the  Houses  of 
Assemhli/ in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada — Canal  rulicy — 
Crisis  o/'1837 — Lord  Durham's  Mission. 

1.  Governors  of  Upper  Canada.— 2.  rolitical  Discussions  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.— 3.  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  from  1823-1828.-4.  To-' 
litical  Tarty  Contests  iu  Canada  from  1829-183().— 5.  Tolitical  Contests 
in  Lower  Cauada,  1829-183(3.— 6.  Tlie  Fatal  Crisis  of  1837-1838.— 7.  I'ro- 
gress  of  tlio  Itebellion— Lord  Durham's  IMission.— 8.  Final  Lfl'orts  of 
the  Insurgents.— t).  Union  of  the  Frovinces. 

1.  Governors  of  Upper  Canada. — During  the  years  1805- 
1815,  there  had  been  frequent  changes  of  Governors.  The  Hon. 
Francis  Gore  held  office  froui  LSOG  until  1811,  when  he  \vaa 
succeeded  as  President  by  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  who  fell  at  Queen- 
ston  Heights  in  October,   1812.     Sir  R.  II.  Shealfe  held  the 


Questions.- What  is  said  of  the  military  and  militia  force  in  Canada? 
Who  ig  commander-in-chiet?  Mention  some  Of  the  principal  subjects  of 
Chapterxvi.    Who  wer«  the  governors  of  Upper  Canada  from  1805  to  1812? 
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office  pro  tem.^  as  President,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Baron 
de  Rottenburgh,  also  as  President,  in  1813.  In  that  year,  Sir 
Gordon  Drunimond  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 
he  succeeded  Sir  George  Prevost  as  Administrator  in  Lower 
Canada,  in  1815.  During  this  same  time.  Sir  George  Murray, 
Hon.  Francis  Gore,  and  Sir  F.  P.  Robinson,  succeeded  each 
other  as  Lieutenant-Governors  of  Upper  Canada.  The  latter 
gentleman  remained  in  office  until  1817,  when  Hon.  Samuel 
Hunter  was  appointed  Administrator  until  the  arrival  of  the 
the  new  Governor,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,*  in  1818. 

2.  Political  Discussions  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  1816- 
1822. — The  distracting  influences  of  the  war  having  gradually 
ceased,  political  discussions  soon  occupied  public  attention.  In 
Lower  Canada,  a  protracted  contest  arose  between  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  and  the  Executive  Government,  on  the  subject 
of  the  finances.  The  Assembly  maintained  that  the  right  to 
fix  and  control  the  public  expenditure  was  inherent  in  itself, 
while  the  Governor  and  Legislative  Council,  being  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  resisted  this  doctrine,  and  sought 
to  vest  it  in  themselves.  The  chief  object  which  the  Assembly 
had  in  view  was,  by  controlling  the  expenditure,  to  prevent  or 
to  reform  certain  abuses  which  had  grown  up  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs.  It  also  wished  to  assert  its  own 
authority,  as  an  independent  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  being  reduced  to  an  inferior 
position  in  the  state.  So  tenacious  was  the  Assembly  of  its 
rights  in  this  matter,  that  for  years,  almost  all  other  questions 

*  Sir  Peregrino  Maitland  waa  born  in  England  in  YHl.  Having  distin- 
guished himsolt  at  Waterloo,  lie  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Upper  Canada  in  1818 ;  while  liis  father-in-iaw,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
was  appointed  (jovernor-General  of  Lower  Canada,  On  the  Duke's  sad 
death  from  liydrophobia,  in  1819,  Sir  Peregrine  administered  the  tiovern- 
ment  of  Lower  Canada  until  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  as 
Governor-General,  in  1820.  Sir  Peregrine  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1828,  and  died  in  1854,  aged  77  years. 


Questions.— Mention  tne  names  and  dates  of  the  Governors  of  Upper 
Canada  from  1813  to  1818.  Give  a  sketch  of  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland.  What 
was  the  state  of  political  feeling  in  Lower  Canada  after  the  war  of  1812? 
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were  made  subordinate  to  this  vital  one,  or  they  were  treated  as 
only  forming  part  of  the  general  issue  involved  in  it.  Thus 
things  remained  during  the  administrations  of  Sir  John  C. 
Sherbrooke,*  the  Duke  of  Richmond  (who  was  unfortunately 
bitten  by  a  fox  and  died  of  hydrophobia,  while  up  the  Ottawa 
river  in  1819),  and  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie.f  In  Upper  Canada 
an  almost  similar  contest  arose  between  the  same  parties  in 
the  state  j  while  the  abuses  arising  out  of  l.e  system  of  land- 
granting,  the  management  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
the  oligarchical  power  of  the  Family  Compact  (intermarried 
families  of  the  chief  government  officials  and  their  immediate 
adherents),  were  warmly  discussed  and  denounced.  Neverthe- 
less, progress  was  made  in  many  important  directions.  Emi- 
gration was  encouraged;  wild  lands  surveyed;  commercial 
intercourse  with  other  colonies  facilitated ;  banking  privileges 
extended ;  the  system  of  public  improvements  (canals,  roads, 
&c.)  inaugurated;  steamboats  were  employed  to  navigate  the 
inland  waters;  education  encouraged,  and  religious  liberty 
asserted. 

3.  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  from  1823-1828. — The  public 
discussions  in  Lower  Canada  were  chiefly  directed  against  a 
project  for  the  Union  of  the  two  Provinces,  which  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Imperial  Government.  The  feeling  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  being  against  the  measure,  it  was  not  per- 
sisted in.  Notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  the  demands 
of  the  Legislative  Assemblies  in  either  Province  to  control 


*  Sir  John  Coape  Sherbrooke  was  born  in  J^ngland,  and  before  coming 
to  Canada  had  acquired  some  distinction  as  an  officer  in  the  East  Indies 
and  the  Peninsula,  and  as  (lovernor  of  Kova  Scotia.  Ho  administered 
the  Government  of  Lower  Canada  with  lirmuess  and  tact  from  1816  to 
1818.    He  died  in  1830. 

t  George,  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  a  general  in  the  army,  was  born  in  Scotland. 
He  served  in  Nova  Scotia  before  coming  as  Governor-General  to  Canada, 
He  arrived  in  1820,  and  remained  nine  j^eara.  His  administration  was 
energetic  and  tirm.    He  died  in  1838. 


QuESTiONS.—What  spirit  did  the  L.  C.  House  of  Assembly  exhibit? 
How  long  did  this  state  of  feeling  last?  Give  a  sketch  of  Sir  John  Sher- 
brooke, and  of  the  Karl  of  Halhousie.  What  was  the  state  of  feeling,  1823-28  ? 
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the  finances,  even  to  the  ^^  stopping  of  the  supplies"  (that  is, 
refusing  to  sanction  by  vote  the  payment  of  moneys  necessary 
to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  Province),  public  im- 
provements were  carried  on  with  spirit.  In  Lower  Canada, 
large  sums  were  voted  for  the  continuation  of  the  Chambly  and 
Lachine  canals;  and  stock  to  the  amount  of  $100,000  was 
Uiken  by  the  Legislature  in  the  Welland  canal,  of  Upper 
Canada.  In  Upper  Canada,  the  Welland  canal  (projected  by 
the  Hon.  William  H.  Merritt)  was  also  aided  by  Parliament. 

In  Upper  Canada, 
the  claim  of  the 
Church  of  Scot- 
land (as  an  estab- 
lished church  of 
the  realm)  to  a 
share  in  the  Clergy 
Reserves  (which 
had  been  set  apart 
by  George  III,  for 
the  support  oi"  si 
"Protesti.nt  Cler- 
gy,"') commenced 
the  agitation  on 
that  subject.  Per- 
sonality and  bitter 
feeling  entered  so 
largely  into  the 
^^-v^v^x  •  x^  ^^^N-  discussion  of  pub- 

Hon.  William  H.  Merritt.*  lie  affairs    by  the 


*  Tlio  Ilonourablo  "William  Hamilton  ]Morritt  was  the  son  of  a  United 
Empire  Loyalist.  lie  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  projected  the  Wel- 
land Canal  in  1818.  Mr.  IMorritt  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  for 
many  years;  I'resident  of  the  Executive  Council,  in  1849;  and  Chief 
Commissioner  of  rublic  Works,  in  1851.    He  died  in  18G2,  aged  G9  years. 


»»i 


Questions. — Did  the  political  discussions  afiect  public  improvements? 
Mention  what  was  done  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  on  this  subject- 
Give  a  sketch  of  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Merritt.    What  agitation  is  referred  to? 
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press,  tliat  in  Lower  Canada  the  editor  of  the  Q  ebec  ^pai- 
tator  was  twice  arrested  for  libel ;  while  in  Upper  Canada, 
the  editor  of  the  Colonial  Advocafe  had  his  office  broken 
open,  and  his  type  thrown  into  Toronto  bay.  The  perpetra- 
tors of  this  outrage  were  compelled  to  pay  heavy  damages. 

4-.  Political  Party  Contests  in  Canada  from  1829  to  1836. — 
In  1829,  the  Governors  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were 
charged.  Sir  John  Colborne*  replaced  Sir  Peregrine  Mait- 
land,  in  Upper  Canada,  and  Sir  James  Kempt  f  replaced  Lord 
Dalhcusie  in  Lower  Canada.  In  the  meantime,  political  ques- 
tions were  discussed  with  much  vehemence;  and  to  thoughtful 
men,  public  affairs  seemed  to  be  gradually  approaching  a 
crisis.  To  enter  into  all  the  details  of  the  political  contests 
of  thope  stormy  times,  long  since  settled,  would  be  but  to  re- 
capitulate the  numerous  points  of  dispute  between  the  two 
great  political  parties.  This  would  be  foreign  botli  to  the 
scope  aid  object  of  this  histor3\  The  utrnost  we  can  do,  is  to 
glance  b'ietly  at  the  most  striking  features  of  public  affairs 
or  events  of  moment,  and  to  deal  summarily  with  the  general 
results,  either  of  a  long  political  discussion,  or  of  a  political 
crisis.  Besides,  the  subjects  of  dispute  were  in  reality  few, 
although  tie  phases  of  the  protracted  and  ever  varying  dia- 


*  Sir  John  Colborne  was  born  in  England  in  1777 ;  entered  the  army  in  1794. 
He  served  in  tgypt  and  Sicily,  and  also  in  the  Peninsula.  He  governed 
Upper  Canadt  during  a  stormy  period,  but  failed  to  restore  harmony.  On 
his  retircmoiit  from  Upper  Canada  in  1836,  he  was  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief  n  ;h3  forces  in  Canada,  and  remained  until  the  supression  of  the 
rebellion  in  1839.  He  held  the  office  of  Governor-General  for  a  short  time, 
after  Lord  Gosford's  recall.  He  was  created  Karon,  Lord  Seaton,  in  1840, 
and  a  Fipld-Marshal  of  the  Empire  in  1860.    He  died  in  1863,  aged  86  years. 

t  Sir  .  ames  Kempt  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  1705.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  Egypt  and  Sicily,  and  in  1807  was  appointed  Quarter-Master 
Generalfor  British  North  America,  He  was  wounded  at  Waterloo.  He 
was  Govornor  of  Nova  Scotia  from  1S20  to  1828,  when  he  was  transferred 
as  Governor  to  Lower  Canada,  where  he  remained  until  1830.  He  died 
in  1855,  {jged  90  years. 


QuESTiONS.— What  is  said  of  the  personalities  of  the  press  ?  Who  were 
governor  from  1829  to  1836?  Sketch  Sir  Jolin  Colborne,  and  Sir  James 
Kempt,  yhat  is  said  of  the  stormy  discussion  of  political  questions  then? 
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cussion  were  nuiiieroug,  and  partook  largely  of  personalities.* 
Few  candid  men  will  deny,  however,  at  this  distance  of  time,  that 
serious  faults  existed  on  botli  sides.     The  governing,  or  official, 
party  (although  individually  estimable  and  honourable  men 
in  private  life)  was,  as  a  party,  selfish,  intolerant,  and  arbi- 
ir&ry.     It  was  a  self  constituted  oligarchy,  which,  having  the 
reins  of  power  in  its  hands,  would  allow  no  person  to  question 
its  acts,  or  to  share  in  its  rule.     Heedless  of  the  grave  respon- 
sibilities of  their  position  as  the  ruling  party,  they  steadily 
refused  to  make  wise  concessions,  or  to  meet  the  just  and  rea- 
sonable demands  of  public  opinion  at  the  proper  time.     All 
their  opponents  were  indiscriminately  denounced  as  revolu- 
tionists  and   republicans.      Un fortunately,    there   wis   some 
reason  for  this  assertion ;  but  it  was  only  true  of  individuals, 
and  not  of  the  party.     The  continued  voluntary  association 
(if  not  identification  on  all  public  occasions  and  questions)  of 
the  reformers  with  political  malcontents,  was,  for  a  time,  a 
serious  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  liberal  part;  in  Upper 
Canada.     Although  many  distinguished  leaders  anong  them 
held  firmly  to  the  great  principlesof  British  constitutional  free- 
dom, as  expounded  by  British  statesmen,  still,  m.^ny  who  in- 
variably acted  with  them,  and  gave  great  strength  to  their  party, 
felt  little  reverence  for  anything,  cither  British  or  monarchical. 
With  them,  the  republican  experiment  on  this  continent,  of  then 
only  sixty  years'  growth,  was  an  unquestioned  sucsess ;  and  b>' 
that  standard  all  things  political  in  Upper  Canada  were  to  be 
judged.     As  the  crisis  of  1837  drew  near,  the  liberal  party 
showed  signs   of  disintegration.     The   standard  of  authority 
and  the  political  principles  of  each  section  of  the  par'y  being 
essentially  different,  the  British  constitutionalist  port  on  gra- 
dually withdrew  from  association  with  the  republican  malcon- 

*  It  would  prejudice  the  learner's  mind  to  criticise  each  arbtrary  act 
too  severely,  or  to  bear  too  hardly  upon  either  political  part.",  without 
giving  fuller  information  than  this  school  history  will  permit. 


Questions. —What  is  said  of  the  two  great  political  partitfi  of  1834 
to  1836?  Give  a  sketch  of  each.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  ourse  pur- 
sued by  them  at  the  time  ?    What  led  to  the  break-up  of  the  libual  party  'f 
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tents  I   thi.s  added  new  elements  of  strife  and  bitteriiefls  to  the 
seething  political  turmoil  of  the  time. 

5.  Political  Contests  in  Lower  Canada^  1829-183G.— In  Lower 
Canada,  party  strife,  in  many  respects,  assumed  a  different 
aspect  from  that  of  Upper  Canada.  Some  features  of  the 
political  contest  between  tlie  governing  party  and  the  gov- 
erned in  Lower  Canada  were,  however,  the  same  as  they  were 
in  Upper  Canada.  Favouritism  and  exclusivenesa  marked 
I  he  conduct  of  the  governing  party  in  each  province,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  it  produced  similar  fruits  in  discontent 
and  resistaiK^e  in  both  provinces.  There  wa«,  however,  a 
separate  elenient  of  discord  in  Lower  Canada,  which  gave 
intensity  to  all  the  political  discussions  there — and  that  was 
the  hostility  of  race — French  against  British,  and  British 
against  French.  As  was  very  natural,  the  French  element 
being  largely  in  the  preponderance,  and  being  the  old  race  in 
possession  of  the  soil,  looked  with  great  distrust  on  the  intrusive 
British,  whose  hereditary  national  antipathies  to  the  French 
had  been  kept  alive  since  1660  during  the  continuance  of  the  long 
contests  for  the  monopoly  of  trade  and  territory.  And  although, 
at  the  conquest,  and  subsequentlyduringthe  American  revolu- 
tion, the  laws,  customs,  and  religion  of  the  French  Canadians 
\\  ere,  as  far  as  possible,  guaranteed,  and  this  guarantee  con- 
iirmed,  still,  they  looked  upon  this  concession  as  only  tempo- 
rary. They  maintained  that  the  policy  of  the  British  governing 
party,  and  their  own  exclusion  from  office,  violated  the  spirit 
of  this  concession,  if  it  did  not  virtually  revoke  it.  With  such 
a  state  of  feeling,  and  under  such  circumstances,  the  politi- 
cal discussions  in  Lower  Canada  were  very  bitter  for  several 
years.  At  length  they  culminated  in  the  passage  by  the  House 
(jf  Assembly  of  92  famous  resolutions,  prepared  chiefly  b}'^  the 
Hon.  A.  N.  (now  Judge)  Morin,  although  nominally  by  the 
late  Hon.  Judge  Bedard.*    These  resolutions  denounced  the 


*  Hon.  Elz<''ar  IJodard,  a  prominent  and  active  politician  until  elevated 
lo  the  Bench,  was  a  native  of  Lower  Canada,  and  died  in  1849. 


Questions.— What  was  the  state  of  political  feeling  in  Lower  Canada 
at  this  time?  How  did  it  differ  from  that  in  Upper  Canada?  How  did 
this  feeling  tiud  utterance?  What  is  »ai4  of  tla«  latdHgn.Ek^arBidard? 
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coiulnct  of  public  afliiira  by  tho  government,  tlie  exclusion  o\ 
the  Fri'iicli  Canadians  troni  office,  tlie  party  nomination  by  the 
Crown  of  Legislative  Councillors,  &c.  This  led  to  counter- 
demonstrations  and  equally  strong  resolutions  on  the  part  of 
the  British  portion  of  the  populatioi-,  so  that  a  fierce  war  ot 
rival  races  and  political  parties  was  the  result.  At  length, 
both  sides  appealed  to  the  British  government  and  Legislaturf' 
for  a  settlement  of  their  ditrerences.  In  tho  British  Parlia- 
ment warm  debates  on  the  subject  took  place.  In  Upper 
Canada,  the  strife  between  the  two  parti: "  also  continued, 
and  was  heightened  by  the  unlooked-for  establishment  of 
fifty-seven  Church  of  England  rectories  by  Sir  John  Col- 
borne,  on  the  eve  of  his  leaving  the  province.  Finally,  in  1835, 
the  Imperial  Government  sent  a  commission,  composed  cf 
Lord  Gosford*  (as  Governor-General),  Sir  Charles  Grey,  and 
Sir  James  Gipps,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  alleged  griev- 
ances in  Lower  Canada.  The  report  of  the  Commis.-;ioner3  wa«; 
laid  before  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  discussed  by  it  early 
in  1837.  In  the  meantime,  a  strong  party  of  liberals  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  became  gradually  detached  from  tho 
more  extreme  opposit'on,  led  by  Hon.  L.  J.  Papineau,  in  Lower 
Canada,   and  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Mackenzie,!  in   Upper   Can'ida. 

*  The  Earl  of  Gosford  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  Canada  in 
1835.  Ho  sought  to  conciliate  opposing  parties  in  Lower  Canada,  and  to 
remove  causes  of  complaint;  but  having  failed  in  his  mission,  he  was 
relieved  in  the  government  by  Sir  John  Colborue,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1838.    He  died  in  1849. 

t  William  Lyon  jNtackenzle,  Esq.,  was  Ijorii  in  Scotland  in  1795,  and 
came  to  Canada  in  1820.  In  182-4  he  published  the  first  number  of  tho 
Colonial  Adrocafe  at  Kiagara.  Soon  afterwards  the  paper  was  removed 
to  Toronto;  and,  in  182G,  having  given  offence  to  the  ruling  party,  the 
office  of  tlie  paper  was  broken  open  and  the  types  thrown  into  the  Bay, 
Mr.  Mackenzie  recovered  sufficient  damages  to  enable  him  to  continiio 
to  publish  his  paper  until  1833.  In  1828  Mackenzie  was  returned  for 
the  first  time  to  tho  Provincial  rarliamont,  for  the  County  of  York.  Hav- 
ing used  some  strong  expressions  in  his  paper  aga'nst  the  ruling  party  in 


Questions.— Give  tho  principal  points  of  the  famous  92  resolutions 
How  were  thesp  resolutions  received?  How  was  the  contest  viewed  in 
JOnglaud?   W  .t  did  Sir  JolmColborno  do?   Sketch  the  Earl  of  Gosford 
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The  di,«cii8.sion  in  the  iiriti-li  Parliament  was  moreover  un- 
tiavonrable  to  the  Lower  Canada  oppiHitioii,  and  .«evcral  ol' 
its  proposition.^  were  negatived  l)y  largo  majoritie.";. 

G.  The  Fatal  Crisis  of  1837-38.— The  proceedings  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  as  arbiter  between  the  contending  partie.-^,  letl 
the  ultra  oppositionists  no  resource  but  either  to  recede  fro)n 
their  untenable  position,  or  to  carry  out  their  throats  of  armed 
resistance.  In  order  to  avoid  any  appoa'ranco  of  coercion,  no 
troops  wore  .sent  out  from  Britain;  Imt,  in  case  of  need, 
draughts  were  directed  to  lie  made  on  the  garri.sons  of  the 
adjoining  provinces.  Meanwhile,  the  .spirit  of  resistance,  which 
had  l>eon  so  fiercely  aroused,  took  active  sluH)o:  a  secret 
enrolment  of  the  disaffected  was  made,  and  the  plans  of  their 
leaders  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  uuiture<l.  Inllammatory 
api  ala  were  made  to  the  disaffected  by  their  chiefs,  and 
counter-appeals  were  made  to  the  })eople  by  the  clergy,  and  by 
the  leaders  of  the  loyal  population.  The  (lovernors  al.«o  is- 
sued proclamations  of  warning.  Belbre  any  hostile  blow  was 
actually  struck,  Lord  Gosford  retired  from  Lower  Canada, 
and  Sir  John  Colborne  from  Upper  Canada.  Sir  John  was 
replaced  by  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
land,  when   he   was   appointed   Commander-in-Chief  of  the 

tlio  House  of  Assembly,  he  was  expelled  from  the  Ilouse.  IIo  was  re- 
elected, and  again  expelled ;  and  this  was  repeated  five  times  in  succes- 
sion. At  length  the  House  refused  for  three  years  to  issue  a  writ  of  elec- 
tion. This  proceeding  was  severely  condemncil  by  tlic  Home  (ioveniment. 
In  the  meantime  ]Mr.  3Iackenzio  went  to  England  to  represont  the  grie- 
vances of  Upper  Canada,  and  was  well  received  by  the  Colonial  fSecrotary, 
who  requested  him  to  remain  to  give  information.  In  IBSi]  he  was  elected 
the  first  flayer  of  Toronto.  In  1837  he  became  tlio  leader  of  tlio  armed 
insurgents  against  the  Government.  Ho  was  forced  to  fly;  and  did  not 
rctui  1  until  1850,  when  he  was  again  elected  to  the  House  of  Assembly, 
Me  held  a  seat  there  until  1S5S,  when  he  re.-=ign('(l.  Tliough  Mr.  ^Mackenzie 
lived  to  regret  his  connection  with  the  rebellion  of  18.37.  ho  was  neverthe- 
less then  a  sincere  and  honest  man  in  the  expression  of  his  views.  Ho 
died  in  18G1  much  regretted,  aged  06  years. 


Questions.— Give  a  sketch  of  ]\Ir.  Mackenzie.  Wliat  was  the  effect  in 
L.  Canada  of  the  discussions  on  Canada  in  England  ?  What  steps  wero 
tpken  by  the  disalTected  ';•  What  cliangcs  took  place  among  the  Governors  ? 
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force?  in  Canada,  and  Administrator  of  the  government  in 
Lower  Canadn,.  He  at  once  armed  the  vohmteera  there  ; 
while  Sir  1'.  B.  Head  sent  to  him  all  the  troops  he  had,  and 
then  appealed  to  the  U»yaLy  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada 
for  support.  At  length,  on  the  Yth  of  November,  the  first 
fatal  blow  was  Ktruck.  Th*^  '^Sona  of  Liberty"  attacked  the 
'^  Doric"  volunteers  in  tho  streets  of  Montreal,  and  compelleil 
them  to  give  way.  Bftth  i  arties  now  tiew  to  arms  in  Montreal 
and  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  during  the  month  i,  series  of 
skirmishes  or  fights  took  place  between  the  opposing  parties 
at  Chambly,  Longueuil,  St.  Denis,  St.  Charles,  and  Point 
Olivier.  Martial  law  was  at  once  proclaimed  in  Lower 
Canada;  and  a  Special  Council,  invested  with  Legislative 
power,  convened.  Up  to  ihis  time  no  collision  had  taken 
place  in  Upper  Canada;  but  on  the  4th  of  December,  some 
of  Mackenzie's  adherents  having  prematurely  assembled  at 
Montgomery's  Tavern  on  Yonge  street,  four  miles  from  To- 
ronto, resolved  to  attack  the  city.  On  the  5th,  a  flag  of 
truce  was  sent  to  parley  with  them  ;  another  was  sent  on  the 
6th,  refusing  their  demands;  and  on  the  7th,  Sir  Francis 
marched  out  against  them  with  about  1,000  volunteers.  The 
contest  was  short  and  decisive.  Mackenzie,  not  having  com- 
pleted his  plans,  had  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage.  He  vainly 
attempted  to  rally  his  men,  and,  at  length,  had  to  retreat 
up  Yonge  street,  whence  he  afterwards  fled  to  Buffalo.  From 
this  place  he  went  to  Navy  Island  (liCar  Niagara  Falls), 
where  he  collected  quite  a  number  of  ibllowers,  under  Gene- 
ral Van  Rensseliter,  On  the  Canada  side  the  insurgents  were 
confronted  by  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Allan)  MacNab,  at  the 
head  of  about  2,500   militia,*    Watching   his   opportunity, 

*  The  Honourable  Sir  Allan  Napier  MacNab  was  born  at  Niagara  in 
1798.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  navy,  and  afterwards  in  the  army,  in  the 
war  of  1812.  After  the  war,  he  became  a  promi)\ent  politician,  and  in  1821) 
was  elected  aa  M.P.P.    He  was  twice  Speaker  of  the  Houso  of  Assembly. 

Questions.— Who  took  command  of  the  forces  in  Canada?  What  did 
Sir  F.  B.  Head  do?  How  was  the  first  fatal  blow  struck?  Give  an  account 
pf  tiie  fir«t  collision  between  tli«  loyalists  and  the  insur|;«ntd |u U.  Canada'^ 
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Colonel  MacNab  sent  a  small  force  under  Lieut.  t)revv,  R.N., 
to  cut  out  Mackenzie's  supply  ste.xmer,  the  Caroline.  This 
they  did  successfully,  and,  having  set  her  on  fire,  sent  her 
over  the  Falls.  Shortly  afterwards,  artillery  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Island;  and  Van  Rensselaer,  finding  his 
position  difficult  to  maintain,  retreated  to  the  American  main- 
land, where  his  forces  soon  dispersed.  In  the  meantime,  efforts 
were  made  along  the  Western  frontier  to  invatle  the  country 
from  the  United  States,  but,  owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the 
loyalists,  they  were  unsuccessful.  Lount  and  Matthews,  who 
took  part  in  the  Toronto  outbreak,  were  shortly  afterwards 
tried  and  summarily  executed. 

7.  Progress  of  the  Rebellion — Lord  Durham^ s  Mission. — 
In  the  meantime  the  Earl  of  Durham,*  who  had  been  appointed 
Governor  General,  and  Her  Majesty's  Lord  High  Comniis- 
.sioner  to  enquire  into  the  affairs  of  Canada,  arrived.  Sir  Francis 
B.  Head  was  succeeded  by  Sir  George  Arthur  f  as  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Upper  Canada.  Large  reinforcements  were  also 
sent  to  Canada,  and  the  two  provinces  put  in  a  better  state  of 
defence.  Shortly  after  their  arrival.  Lord  Durham,  and  the 
several  eminent  men  who  accompanied  him,  set  about  the  ob- 

In  1837,  he  was  appointed  military  chief  of  the  Upper  Canada  loyalists,  in 
suppressing  the  insurrection.  For  his  services  he  was  knighted  in  ]838. 
He  projected  the  Great  Western  Railway;  was  appointed  Premier  of 
Canada  in  1855,  and  created  a  Baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1856. 
He  died  in  1862,  aged  64  years. 

*  The  Right!  Honourable  John  George  Lambton,  Earl  of  Durham,  was 
bom  in  1792.  In  1813  he  was  elected  to  Parliament,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Her  Majesty's  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  Canada,  in  May, 
1838,  to  inquire  into  its  political  grievances.  His  report  upon  the  political 
state  of  the  Provinces  (which  ultimately  led  to  the  union  of  the  Canadas, 
and  the  introduction  of  parliamentary,  or  responsible,  government  into 
British  America)  was  published  in  1839.    He  died  in  1840,  aged  48. 

t  Sir  George  Arthur  was  born  in  1784.  Having  been  governor  of  Hon- 
duras and  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  (Tasmania),  he  was  appointed  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  Upper  Canada  at  a  critical  time,  in  1838.  The  efforts 
made  during  his  administration  against  the  rebellion  were  successful. 

Questions.— Give  an  account  of  the  Navy  Island  alfair.  Give  a  sketch  of 
Sir  Allan  MacNab's  career.  What  steps  were  taken  to  restore  quiet? 
Uive  a  sketch  of  the  Earl  of  Durham.    Giveasketch  of  Sir  George  Arthur. 
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jects  of  tlioir  inlssion.  Vuluable  infortnation  was  collected,  wit- 
nesses examincil,  ami  inquiries  instituted  with  great  vigour.  A 
voluminous  report  on  the  sta'o  ot  tlu;  country  was  prepared  as 
the  result  of  these  inquiries,  and  laid  beti)re  Her  Majesty. 
Among  other  recommendations  nuideby  the  Earl,  the  union  of 
the  two  Canadas  was  urged  as  of  paramount  importance.  A 
hostile  censure,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Lord  Durham's 
local  udn)inistration,  however,  brought  his  mission  to  an 
abrupt  termination,  and  ho  returned  to  England.  Sir  John 
Colboriie  (afterwards  Lord  Seaton)  again  became  Administra- 
tor of  the  Government  in  Lower  Caiuida. 

8.  Final  EJJ'oiis  of  the  liisnrgenls. — Various  hostile  attempts 
were  made,  during  the  year  LS3S,  to  invade  the  Province. 
The  most  serious  of  these  took  place  simultaneously  in  Novem- 

%-c:^4fJ^     Canada,  and 
^  'at  the  Windmill 
Point,  Prescott, 
i^   on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, in  Upper 
Canada.     That 

,„__„,.._   .,fe«»*asiS«-w7--.  ^*^    Naplerville 

^^ ,..  .  W'"^?''^^:^:!-'S;^i'^2si^^  was     promptly 

Windmill  roint,  near  rrcscott.  put     down     by 

Sir  John  Colboriie  in  person.  At  Prescott,  the  insurgents, 
under  Von  Shoultz,  a  refugee  Pole,  maintained  themselves  for 
three  days  in  a  stone  windmill,  but  they  were  finally  defeated 
and  captured.  The  windmill  and  adjacent  buildings  still  re- 
main blackened  and  battered  ruins,  as  a  monument  of  the 
misguided  attempts  of  these  men.  The  principal  prisoners 
taken  at  both  i)laces  were  tried  and  executed;  others  were 
transported  or  banished.  Further  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
invasion  were  made  at  "Windsor  and  Sandwich,  near  Detroit, 

QUKSTioxs.— What  was  done  by  the  Earl  of  Durham?  Why  did  he 
so  sooH  leave  the  country  ?  Wlir.t  further  cfiortd  were  made  by  the  insur- 
gents?   Where  did  tlie  contests  Avith  them  take  i)lucc?    What  of  I'rescett? 
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(luring  the  winter  of  18.^8-9 1  hut  l)y  this  time,  the  rebellion 
had  well  nijih  spent  its  strength;  and  liaving  lost  all  prestige 
and  synii»athy  even  among  the  Americans,  no  invasion  of 
the  Province  was  again 
attempted.  'J'he  Glengarry 
Highland  Militia  have  h^nj; 
been  noted  for  their  loyal 
devotion  to  their  country. 
In  token  of  their  patriotic 
loyalty  during  the  insur- 
rectionary troubles  of  1 837-  d?**^**^i«;r?>l 
.'5.S,  the  inhabitants  (men,  ^-'^J^^V'-'^'^  •'♦'  f 
women,  and  children)  '"t^l^- 
erected,  on  one  of  the  isl-  '^^ ::r-!r--I 
ands  opposite  the  shore,  *-'- 
in   Lake   St.   Francis,    an  '     -^E^r^-^-^—"-^ 

immense  cairn   of  stones,       <-^lengarry  Cairn,  Lake  St.  Francis. 

f)0  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  flag-staff,  inserted  in  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon  which  had  been  placed  in  an  upright  position. 

9.  Unionof  the  Provinces  J  \>i4r{). — On  the  return  of  tranquil- 
lity, in  1839,  the  British  Government  determined  to  apply  such 
political  remedies  to  the  state  of  the  Provinces  as  would  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  civil  strife.  The  Right  Hon  C.  P. 
Thompson,  M.P.,*  an  eminent  commercial  man,  was  sent  out 
as  Governor-General.  He  was  directed  to  obtain  the  concur- 
rence of  the  inhabitants  to  a  Union  of  the  Provinces.  The 
Special  Council  of  Lower  Canada  agreed  to  the  proposed  Union 

*The  llight  Hon.  Charles  Pouk'tt  Thompson,  bom  in  England  in  1799; 
M.r.  in  1826;  Vicc-rre.sidcnt  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1829;  Troyident  in 
I  l'^34;  and  cstablish(Ml  the  English  Scliools  of  Design  in  1837;  a])pointcd 
I  (jovernor-General  of  Canada  in  1839;  united  the  Cauadas,  and  was  cro- 
\  ated  IJaron  Sydenliam  and  forouto,  in  1840;  opened  tlie  first  united  par- 
iament,  at  Kingston,  in  June,  1841;  projected  a  nuinicipal  sysleni  in 
!  pper  Canada  in  August;  and  died  by  reason  of  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
iiul  was  buried  in  Kingston,  in  September,  1841,  aged  42  years. 


i.     « 


QuESTIo^•s.— llow  did  the  rebellion  progress  in  1838?    In  -what  way 
I  did  the  inhabitants  of  Glengarry  evince  their  loyal  feeling  'f  What  steps  were 
taken  to  unite  the  rrovinces  in  1839 ';"    Give  a  sketcli  of  Lord  S\denham. 
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ill  November,  1839,  and  the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada  in 
December  of  the  name  year.  The  Act  of  Union  was  tljerefove 
passed  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1840,  and  took  effect  on 
the  10th  of  February,  1841. 


CitAPTER  XVir. 

Sketch  of  British  Rule,  Third  Period  :  from  the  Union 
OF  THE  Provinces  in  1840  until  1864. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 
iJmon  of  the  Provinces — Administraiion  of  Lord  Sydenham — 
of^ir  Charles  Bagot — of  Lord  Metcalfe — of  T^ord  Ehjin 
— of  Sir  Edmund  Head — of  Lord  Monck  {in  part). 

i.  Act  of  Union  of  the  Two  Canadas.— 2.  Lord  Sydenham's  Administra- 
tion.—3.  Sir  Charles  Bagot's,— 4.  Lord  Metcalfe's.— 5.  The  Earl  oi 
Elgin's.— 6.  Sir  Edmund  Head's.— 7.  Lord  Monck's  (in  part).— 8.  Con- 
federation.—9.  Governors  of  Canada. 

1.  The  Act  of  Union  of  the  Two  Canadas. — The  new  consti- 
tution of  United  Canada,  as  embraced  in  the  Act  of  Union, 
embodied  several  features  not  heretofore  introduced  into 
colonial  constitutions.  The  most  important  of  these  features 
wsisfrst,  the  institution  of  "responsible  government,"  that  is, 
a  government  controlled  by  colonial  ministers  of  the  crown, 
having  seats  in  the  Legislature,  responsible  to  it  for  their  offi- 
cial acts  and  for  their  advice  to  the  Governor-General  5  and 
secondly,  the  concession  to  the  House  of  Assembly  of  complete 
control  over  the  revenue  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  country.  Thus  were 
the  demands  of  one  great  party  granted ;  while  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  other  party,  guards  and  checks  were  interposed. 
which  since  that  time  have  been  <!;raduallv  relaxed. 

2.  Lo7'd  Sydenham'' s  Administration. — The  year  1841  was  a 
memorable  one  for  Canada.     In  that  year  the  double  system 


Questions.— What  was  done  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in  regard  to 
the  projected  union?  Mention  the  principal  subjects  of  Chapter  xvii. 
What  were  the  chief  features  of  the  Union  Act?    For  what  is  1841  noted? 
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of  Governors  and  Government  ceased.  Sir  George  Arthur  re- 
tired from  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Upper  Canada,  and 
Lord  Sydeidiam  became  sole  representative  of  the  Queen  in 
Caimda.  The  lirst  United  Parliament  was  summoned  to  meet 
at  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  in  June,  18U.  Several  most  im- 
portant measures  were  passed  by  it,  including  those  relating 
to  municipal  institutions,  popular  education,  the  customs, 
currency,  <fec.  The  session  at  length  terminated  in  September, 
under  most  melancholy  circumstances,  occasioned  by  the 
unexpected  death  of  the  Governor-General,  who  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  on  the  19th  of  the  month. 

3.  AdminisiraUon  of  Sir  Charles  Bagot*  1841-42. — The  re- 
gret for  the  death  of  Lord  Sydeniiam  was  universal  throughout 
Canada.  By  his  energy  and  wistlom  he  had  rescued  Canadia'.i 
politics  from  the  debasement  of  personalities  and  strife,  and 
elevated  them  to  the  dignity  of  statesmansliip.  He  had  opened 
up  new  fields  for  provincial  ambitionj  in  the  prosecution  of  com- 
prehensive schemes  of  public  improvements,  public  education, 
finance,  trade,  and  commerce.  Under  such  circumstances  his 
successor,  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  arrived.  The  new  Governor 
had,  however,  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  as  the  smoul- 
dering embers  of  furmer  strifes  were  frequently  fanned  into  a 
flame,  and  many  of  the  old  party  rivalries  and  passions  fiercely 
aroused.  He  nevertheless  acted  with  great  prudence,  and 
called  to  his  councils  the  chief  of  the  reform  party,  then  in  the 
ascendant  in  the  legislature.  His  health  having  failed,  how- 
ever, he  was  compelled  to  return  to  England,  where  he  died 
shortly  afterwards. 

*  Sir  Charles  Bagot  was  born  in  England  in  1781.  He  became  Under 
Foreign  Secretary  of  State  in  1806.  He  was  successively  Ambassador  at 
Taris,  Washington,  St.  Petersburg,  The  Hague,  and  Vienna.  He  became 
Governor-General  of  Canada  in  1842,  During  his  administration  the 
chiefs  of  the  reform  party  first  held  office  as  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
under  the  new  system  of  responsible  government.  Many  useful  measures 
were  passed  by  the  Legislature,  lie  died  in  1843,  much  regretted,  aged  63. 


Questions.— Who  was  the  last  Governor  of  U.  C.  ?  What  measures 
were  passed  by  the  first  Pariiamcnt  of  United  Canada  ?  What  sad  event 
occurred  then  ?  Sketch  Sir  diaries  Bagot's  admini»tration,  and  hie  careor. 
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4.  Administration  of  Lord  Metcalfe,*  18i2~5. — Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  Governor  in  India 
and  in  Jamaica,  succeeded  Sir  Charles  Bagot.  His  endeavour  to 
mitigate  what  he  felt  to  be  the  evil  to  the  country  of  mere  party 
government,  and  appointments  to  oifice,  led  to  a  difference 
between  himself  and  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  and  they 
resigned.  They  maintained  that  appointments  to  office  under 
the  Crown  oliould  be  made  chiefly  with  a  view  to  strengthen  the 
administration,  and  upon  the  advice  of  ministers  responsible 
to  parliament.  Sir  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
that  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  should  be  dispensed  according 
to  merit,  irrespective  of  party  objects,  and  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  the  countr3\  Other  points  of  difference  arose  between  the 
Governor  and  his  cabinet,  which  widened  the  breach.  On 
an  appeal  being  made  to  the  country,  the  policy  of  Sir  Charles 
was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  the  electors,  and  he  was  shortly 
aflerwards  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Baron  Metcalfe.  A  cancer  in 
his  face  soon  afterwards  compelled  him  to  resign  his  office  and 
return  to  England,  where,  after  a  painful  illness,  he  died — being 
the  third  Governor  in  succession  who  fell  a  victim  to  disease 
while  in  office.    In  1844,  the  Government  removed  to  MontreaK 

5.  The  Administration  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin.] — When  ill  health 

*  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  born  in  England  in  1785,  and,  baring  held  the 
office  of  governor  in  India  and  Jamaica,  succeeded  Sir  Charles  Bagot  at 
Governor-General  of  Canada  in  1843.  He  was  firm  and  conscientious  in 
his  administration  of  government.  Ho  retired  from  Canada  in  1845,  and 
died  in  1846,  aged  61  years. 

t  The  Right  Honourable  James,  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine,  was  born 
in  London  in  1811.  He  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Imperial  Tarliament 
in  1841;  appointed  Governor  of  Jamaica  from  1842  to  1846;  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  from  1847  to  1854;  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  Upper 
Canada  Normal  School,  in  1851 ;  elFected  a  treaty  of  commercial  recipro- 
city with  the  United  States,  in  1854 ;  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary 
to  China  in  1857,  and  to  Japan  in  1858.  Keturning  to  England,  lie 
became  a  member  of  Lord  Talmerston's  Administration,  as  Tostmaster 
General,  in  1859.  He  was  again  appointed  Her  Majesty's  special  Com- 
missioner to  China  in  1860;  and,  in  1861,  he  was  made  Viceroy  of  India. 
He  died  there  in  1863,  universally  regretted,  aged  52  years. 

Questions.— Who  succeeded  Sir  Charles  Bagot?  Give  a  sketch  of  him. 
What  is  said  of  the  administration  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe?  What  wai* 
Pfculi»r  in  th«  d«»th  of  th^  GoY«rnor»?    Who  iiuc«»»U*d  Sir  C.  M«tcali'«' 
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compelled  Lord  Metcalfe  to  retire,  General  Lord  Culhcart, 
Commander  of  the  Forces,  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
as  Governor-General :  these  he  held  until  the  arrival  of  the  Earl 
of  Elgin  and  Kincardine;  early  in  1817.  Shorly  after  Lord 
pjlgin's  arrival,  the  famine  and  fever,  which  had  spread  sad  deso- 
lation in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  drove  multitiides  to  seek  a  home 
in  Canada.  They  brought  fever  and  death  with  them;  and 
for  a  time  pestilence  was  abroad  in  the  land.  Measures  were 
promptly  taken  to  provide  for  this  calamity,  and  for  the  large 
influx  of  emigrants.  These  measures  were  generally  success- 
ful, and  in  some  degree  mitigated  the  evil. — Public  attention 
having  for  a  time  been  devoted  to  this  sul)ject,  was  soon  again 
du'ected  to  the  political  state  of  the  country.  Lord  l^]lgin 
entered  heartily  into  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  high 
office,  and  exhibited  a  comprehensiveness  of  mind  and  a  single- 
ness of  purpose  which  at  once  gave  dignity  to  his  administra- 
tion, and  divested  the  settlement  of  questions  then  agitating 
the  public  mind,  of  nmch  of  that  petty  bitterness  and  strife 
which  had  entered  so  much  into  the  discussion  of  most  of  tlie 
political  questions  of  the  day.  Under  his  auspices,  responsible 
government  was  fully  carried  out,  and  every  reasonable  cause 
of  complaint  removed.  Rarely  had  a  Governor  so  identified 
himself  with  the  interests  of  Canada,  or  sought  so  ably  and 
effectually  to  promote  them.  The  conseqnence  was  that  con- 
tentment, peace,  and  prosperity  became  almo.st  universid 
throughout  Canada.  A  general  election  took  place  in  ISbS, 
giving  a  large  preponderance  of  the  reform  party  in  the  new 
House  of  Assembly.  Lord  Elgin  at  once  surrounded  himself 
with  the  chiefs  of  that  party;*  and  measures  of  the  greatest 

*As  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Lafontaino  were  the  chiefs  of  the  relbruj 
party  in  this  cabinet,  we  give  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  each : 

(1.)  The  Honourable  Robert  Baldwin,  C.B.,  was  born  in  Toronto  in  1804, 
and  was  the  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Dr.  William  Warren  Baldwin.  For  a 
length  of  time  Mr.  Baldwin  was  a  prominent  leader  of  the  liberal  party 

QlTKBTiONS.— Give  a  sketch  of  Lord  Elgin.    What  were  the  chaiiicter 
istics  of  Lord  Elgin  in  thr  lischargo  of  his  duties?   How  did  he  moderat* 
party  riolonce,  and  with  what  result?    Who  .succeeded  to  power  in  1848.? 
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importance  to  the  country,  relative  to  the  finances,  post-office, 
education,  and  public  improvements,  were  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature. One  measure,  however,  produced  a  sudden  ebullition 
of  party  violence,  which  for  a  time  disturbed  the  general  har- 
mony, and  brought  disgrace  upon  the  province.  In  1845,  a 
former  ministry,  under  Lord  Cathcart's  administration,  had 
issued  a  connnission  to  enquire  into  the  losses  sustained  dur- 
ing the  rebellion  by  individuals,  either  from  military  necessity 
or  from  lawlessness,  in  1837-8.  Their  report  was  Ijut  partial  I.v 
acted  upon  at  the  time  ;  but  so  great  was  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  government  by  parties  who  had  suffered  these 
losses,  that  in  1849  the  matter  cam  ?  up  belbre  the  Governor 
in  Council,  and  subsequently  bef  )re  the  legislature  tor  tinal 
settlement.  The  measure  proposed  being  thought  too  indi- 
criminate  and  liberal  by  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  govern 
ment,  warm  discussions  took  place  in  the  House,  and  a  violent 
agitation  on  the  subject  commenced  throughout  the  countn . 
The  measure,  however,  passed  both  houses,  and  was  assentoil 
to  by  Lord  Elgin  in  the  Queen's  name.  No  sooner  had  he  doii' 
80  than  he  was  assailed  in  tl:e  streets  of  Montreal — (the  seat 
of  government  being  in  that  city  since  1 844) — and  as  a  crowning 
act  of  violence,  the  Houses  of  Pa,vliament  were  set  lire  to,  ami 
they,  with  their  valuable  library,  were  almost  totally  destroyed. 
Besides  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  library  and  of  the  puMir 

in  Upper  Canada,  lie  was  first  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1829 ;  bi- 
came  an  Executive  Councillor  in  183(3;  Solicitor-General  in  1840;  Attor 
ney-(joneral,  and  joint  Premier  of  Canada,  in  1842  and  1848.  lie  was,  i:; 
1854,  created  by  the  Queen  a  Civil  Commander  of  the  Bath,  for  distin- 
guished public  services.  He  retired  irom  public  life  in  1851 ;  and  died  'w. 
1858,  aged  54  years. 

(2.)  The;  Honourable  Sir  Louis  llypolite  Lafontaine  was  born  in  IjoucIui' 
ville.  Lower  Ciaiada,  in  1807.  For  many  years  ho  was  an  M.P.,  and  a 
distinguished  political  leader  in  Lower  Canada.  He  was  appointcl 
Attorney-Ceiicral  and  joint  Premier  of  Canada,  in  1842  and  1848;  Clii'i 
Justice  of  Lower  Canada  in  1853;  and  created  a  liaronct  of  the  Unito: 
Kingdom,  in  1854.    He  died  in  18G4,  aged  57  years. 

Questions.— Give  a  sketch  of  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine.  Wlim 
measures  were  passed  in  1849 'f*  What  circumstances  led  to  the  outbuiN 
that  year?  What  loss  did  the  province  sustain?  How  did  Lord  Elgin  at' 
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records,  a  fatal  injury  was  inflicted  upon  the  good  name  and 
public  credit  of  the  country,  and  popular  violence  for  a  time 
triumphed.  The  seat  of  government  was  at  once  removed  to 
Toronto.  In  consequence  of  this  ebullition,  Lord  Elgin  tendered 
his  resignation  ;  but  the  Queen  declined  to  accept  it,  and  raised 
him  a  step  in  the  peerage.  After  a  time  tranquillity  re- 
turned; and  with  it  the  unfeigned  respect  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  for  Lord  Elgin  for  the  courage  and  ability  which 
he  had  displayed  during  an  eventful  crisis  in  their  history. 
In  1850  a  free  banking  law  was  introduced.  In  1851  a  uni- 
form rate  throughout  the  province  of  five  cents  on  letters  was 
adopted.  In  the  same  year,  Lord  Elgin  laid  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Upper  Canada  Normal  Scliool  |  and  personally  through- 
out his  whole  administration,  he  promoted  the  success  of  the 
system  of  Public  Instruction  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and 
aided  it  by  his  graceful  eloquence.  In  1853  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Asseuibly  were  increased  from  84  to  130.  At 
the  period  of  Lord  Elgin's  departure  from  Canada,  in  1854, 
the  Province  again  enjoyed  great  peace  and  prosperity.  Be- 
fore leaving,  he  procured  the  passage  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
with  the  United  States.  Durin<r  his  eventful  administration 
the  Great  Western  and  Grand  Trunk  Railways,  with  some 
branch  lines,  projected  chiefly  by  Sir  Allan  MacNab  and  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Hincks,*  were  commenced.  In  the  Great  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  London  in  1851,  Canada  made  a  most 
favourable  impression  on  the  British  public,  both  for  her 
f'xtensive  and  valuable  resources,  and  for  her  enterprise. 

6.  Administration  of  Sir  Edmund  Head,  1854-GO. — Although 
not  equal  to  Lord  Elgin  as  an  able  and  popular  Governor,  the 

*  The  Honourable  Francis  Hincks,  C.B.,  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  the 
lato  Rev.  Dr.  Hincks,  of  BoUast,  Ireland.  He  established  the  Toronto 
Examiner  newspaper  in  1839,  and  the  Montreal  Pilot  in  1844.  Ho  was  an 
M.r.;  Inspector  doneral  of  rublic  Accounts  and  Premier  of  Canada; 
projected  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway;  and  was  appointed  Governor-in- 
Chief  of  the  Windward  Islands  in  1855,  and  of  British  Guiana  in  1861. 
In  1862  ho  was  created  by  the  Queen  a  Civil  Commander  of  the  Bath. 

Questions.— How  did  this  outburst  affect  Lord  Elgin?  Was  he  sus- 
tained by  the  Queen'?  What  is  said  of  his  promotion  of  education? 
Mention  the  closing  act:^  of  his  career.  Ciive  a  sketch  Mr.  Hincks's  career. 
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administration  of  Sir  Edmund  Head  was  a  )nemoraUe  one  in 
Canadian  annals.  It  was  noted  for  the  settlement  of  the  Cler-ry 
Keserve  question  in  Upper  Canada,  and  of  tlio  Seigniorial 
Tenure  question  in  Lower  Canada;  also  f^ a*  the  completion  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  to  Riviere  du  Loup,  and  of  its  splen- 
did Victoria  Bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at  Montreal. 


The  Victoria  Tubular  Railway  Bridge,  from  St.  Lambert. 


In  1855  and  1861  Canada  again  distinguished  herself  in  the 
Great  International  Exhibitions  held  in  Paris  and  London. 
In  1856,  the  Legislative  Council  was  made  an  Elective 
Chamber.  In  the  same  year  a  Canadian  line  of  ocean  steamers, 
running  to  Ireland  and  England,  was  established  j  and  efforts 
\vere  made  to  open  up  communication  with  the  Red  River 
Settlement.  In  1857  a  severe  commercial  crisis  visited 
Canada,  from  which  she  has  not  yet  recovered,  but  which  the 
civil  war  in  the  United  States  has  unusually  protracted.  In 
1858  the  decimal  system  of  currency,  with  appropriate  silver 
and  copper  coins,  was  introduced.  In  the  same  year  the 
100th  Regiment  was  raised  in  Canada  and  sent  to  England,  in 
addition  to  large  subscriptions  and  a  Legislative  grant  of  $80, 000 
towards  the  Patriotic  (Crimean)  Fund.   In  1859-60  the  statute 


Questions.— Who  succeeded  Lord  Elgin '/  What  is  said  of  his  adminis- 
tration? For  what  was  it  noted?  Mention  the  principal  matters  of  public 
interest     Wbat  is  gaid  of  tbe  Exhibition  ?    What  occurred  from  ISf'S-GO " 
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law  of  Upper  and  LoAver  Canada  was  consolidated,  by  able 
commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  handsome  build- 
ings for  the  University  of  Toronto  and  University  College  were 
also  finished  and  occupied  in  18.5S-60.  The  closing  period  of 
Sir  Edmund's  administration  was  rendered  still  more  memor- 
able by  a  visit  in  18G0,  to  Canada  and  the  other  British  North 
American  provinces,  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  Prince  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  wherever  he 
went  5  and  his  presence,  as  the  special  representative  of  his 
august  mother  the  Queen,  evoked  feelings  of  the  warmest 
atTection  and  loyalty  tor  Her  Majesty.  While  in  Canada  the 
Prince  inaugurated  the  Victoria  Railway  Bridge,  and  laid  the 


The  Parliament  Buildings,  Ottawa. 

corner-stone  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  at  Ottawa, — that  city 
having  been  previously  selected  by  Her  Majesty  as  the  seat  of 
government  for  Canada.     The  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was,  in  1861,  followed  by  a  brief  one  from  Prince  Alfred. 
7.  Administration  of  Lord  Moack. — On  the  retirement  of 


Questions.— What  is  said  of  the  events  which  occurred  in  1860?  Men- 
tion the  most  memorable  one.  What  was  the  object  of  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ?    How  was  he  received  'i    What  did  he  do  in  Canada  i 
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Sir  Edmund  Head,  Lord  Viscount  Monck  was  appointed  to 
succeed  liiin.  The  civil  war  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  of  America,  which  commenced  in  1861,  had 
greatly  deranged  trade.  At  first,  public  sympathy  in  Canada 
was  chiefly  enlisted  with  the  North  in  its  contest  with  the 
South;  but  the  unwarrantable  seizure  of  the  Britii-h  steamer 
T)'ent  by  a  Federal  adm'rai,  and  its  justification  by  his  govern- 
ment, as  well  a  Hic  .tiunoiatiou  of  England  by  American 
public  speakers  t.  :  i  i .;  "'s,  first  checked  the  current  of  sym- 
pathy in  Canada  '  tht  "^Torth.  As  the  war  progressed,  a 
teeling  of  respect  for  the  Southerners  grew  up,  on  account  of 
their  heroic  bravery  in  so  long  resisting  the  Northern  armies, 
and  owing  to  the  wonderful  skill  and  prowess  of  their  leaders, 
Generals  Lee,  ^* Stonewall"  Jackson,  and  Beauregard,  in  con- 
ducting the  war.  Notwithstanding  this  admiration  for  Southern 
bravery,  its  existence  has  not  lessened  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  both  in  England  and  in  these  provinces  to  maintain 
an  attitude  of  neutrality  in  the  unhappy  war  between  the 
belligerent  parties.  To  prevent  the  raids  of  Southerners  from 
Canada  into  the  States  on  our  borders,  Volunteers  were  sent 
on  active  service  to  the  frontier.  These  efforts,  it  is  hoped, 
will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  pernicious  growth  of  hos- 
tile feelings  between  England,  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
which  every  lover  of  his  country  so  heartily  deplores. 

8.  Confederation. — In  18G4,  the  feeling  of  antagonism  in 
Parliament  between  U.  and  L.  Canada  came  to  a  crisis.  In  the 
successive  elections  which  had  been  held  during  the  preceding 
years,  it  was  found  that  the  hostile  majority  from  either  Pro- 
vince in  the  Legislature  was  increased  rather  than  lessened. 
A  project  of  confederation,  which  was  ultimately  designed  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  provinces  of  British  North  America,  was 
therefore  set  on  foot,  giving  to  each  the  management  of  its  own 
local  affairs  •,  while  to  a  general  government  it  is  designed  to 
leave  matters  common  to  all.     Should  this  project  take  effect, 

Questions.— Who  succeeded  Sir  E.  Head?  What  has  been  the  effect 
of  the  American  civil  war?  Trace  the  progress  of  feeling  in  Canada  in 
regard  to  this  war.    What  is  said  of  antagonism  between  U.  &  L,  Canada"' 
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it  is  proposed  to  construct  an  Intercolonial  Railway,  connecting 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  directly  with  the 
ocean,  so  as  to  give  to  these  provinces  a  winter  outlet  for  their 
commerce.  It  is  expected,  that,  should  this  principle  of  con- 
federation be  applied  to  the  various  British  North  American 
Provinces,  a  great  impetus  will  be  given  to  internal  trade  and 
ibreign  commerce,  and  a  new  era  of  social  and  political  pros- 
perity will  dawn  upon  these  colonies.  As  in  1841,  when 
the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  was  consummated,  so 
now,  it  is  hoped  that  the  bitter  personalities  and  strife  of  mere 
local  politics  will  give  place  to  a  more  enlarged  and  enlighte:  i 
statesmanship-,  and  our  public  men  will  feel  that,  as  Car  ^da 
will  tlien  form  part  of  a  great  confederation,  their  policv  a,! 
acts  must  be  dictated  by  a  higher  and  more  dignified  na^ioral 
standard  than  we  have  as  yet  attained  to  in  any  of  the  prov  nices. 
I).  Governors  of  Canada. — The  following  arc  the  nai  .:  ot 
the  Governors  of  Canada  since  its  discoverv  : 


1.  Neiv  F>-ance. 

Jean  Fran9ois  de  la  Ro(iuo, 
Sieur  de  lloberval,  1st  Vice 
Koi,  with  commission  to  ex- 
plore   1540 

Marquis  de  la  Roche,  do.  do.. .  1598 

2.  Canada—Royal  Government  Es- 
tablished. 


Samuel  de  Champlain,  Viceroy 
Marc  Antoine  de  Bras  de  I'er  de 

Chateaufort 

Clievalier  de  Montmagny 

Chevalier  d'Ailleboust  de  Cou- 
longe,  1648  and 

.Jean  de  Lauzon 

diaries  de  Lauson  Charny — 
Viscount  de  Voyer  d'Argenson 

riaron  du  IJois  d'Avaugour 

Chevalier  de  Saffray  M(§sy.  . . . 
Alexandre  de  Proville Tracy. . 

Chevalier  do  Courcolles 

('ount  de  Frontenac.  .1672  and 

Sieur  de  la  Barre 

Marquis  de  Dcnonvillo 

Chevalier  de  Callieres 

Marquis  de  Vaudreuil 

Marquis  de  Beauharnois 

(^ount  de  Galissoiiniere 


1612 


1636 

1657 
1651 
1656 
1658 
1661 
1663 
IbvlG 
1665 
1689 
1682 
1686 
1699 
1703 
1726 
1747 


Marquis  de  la  Jonquiere 174t> 

Marquis  du  Qucsn6  do  Menne- 

ville 1752 

Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  Cavaguol  1755 

3.  Province  of  Quebec. 

Gen.  James  Murray,  Gov.  Gen.  1765 
I'aulus  E.  Irving,  Esq.,  I'resdt.  1766 
Gen.  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  Lord 

Dorchester,     Governor-Gen. 

1766, 1774, 1776,  and  1793 
Hector     T.     Cramah6,    Esq., 

President 1770 

Gen.  Frederick  Ilaldimand 1773 

Henry  Hamilton,  Esq,,  Lieut, 

Governor 1774 

Henry  Hope,  Esq 1775 

4.  Lower  Canada. 

rf^'G.iel  Clarke,  Lieut,  Gov. . . .  1791 

Gen.  Robert  I'rescott 1796 

HirR.  S.  Milnes 1799 

Hon.  Thomas  Dunn,  President 

1805  and  1811 

Sir  J.  H.  Craig 1807 

Sir  George  Prevost 1811 

Sir  (j.  Drummond,  Admini^t..  1815 
(Jen.  John  Wilson,  Admiuist..  1816 
Sir  J.  Coape  Sherbrooke 1810 


Questions.— What  political  project  has  been  set  ou  foot  in  Canada? 
I'ixplain  it.  What  is  this  scheme  designed  to  accomplish?  How  is  it  ex- 
V'.'ctod  to  influeuce  public  prosperity,  and  the  conduct  ol'our  public  men? 
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Duko  of  Richmond 1818 

JSir  Jamca  Monk,  President.. . .  1819 

.Sir  I'oregrino  Maiiland 1820 

Karl  of  Dallsousio 1820  and  1826 

.Sir  F.  N.  Burton,  Lieut.  (Jov. .  1824 
.Sir  James  Kempt,  Administrat.  1828 
Lord  Aylraer,  Administrator. .  1837 

Karl  of  (Josford 1835 

.Sir  J.  Col  borne  (Lord  Seaton), 

Administrator 1838 

Karl  of  Durham 1838 

C.    Poulett  Thompson,    Lord 

Sydenham 1839 

5.  Up2ier  Canada. 

Col.  J.  G.  Simcop,  Lieut.  Gov.  1792 
lion.  Petor  Russell,  President.  1792 

General  Peter  Hunter 1799 

Hon.  Alexander  Grant,  Prest..  1805 
Hon.  Francis  Gore...  .1806  and  1815 
Sir  Isaac  Brock,  President ....  1811 
Sir  R.  Halo  Shcaffe,  President,  1813 


Baron  F.  do  Rotlenburc,  Prcs.  1813 

Sir  Gordon  Drummona. 1813 

Sir  George  Murray 1815 

Sir  Frederick  I*.  Robinson. . . .  1815 
Hon.   Samuel  Smith,  Admin- 

istrator 1817  and  1820 

Sir  IVrogrine  Maitiand  1818  and  1820 
Sir  .foil  n  Colborne,  Lord  Seaton  1828 

Sir  Francis  B.  Head 1836 

Sir  George  Arthur 1838 

6.  Province  of  Canada. 

Baron  Sydenham  and  Toronto, 

Governor-General 1841 

Gen.  Sir  R.  Jackson,  Admin..  1841 

Sir  Charles  Bagot 1842 

Sir  Charles  (Baron)  31etcalfc. .  1843 

Karl  Cathcart . .  1845 

Karl  of  Klgin  and  Kincardine..  1847 
Sir  Kdmund  W.  Head  1854  and  1857 
(ion.  Sir  William  Eyre,  Adm. .  1857 
Lord  Viscount  Monck 1861 


Part  IV. 

CHAPTER  XYllL 

Sketch  of  thk  Political  Constitution,  &c.,  of  Canada. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

The  Constitution — Common  Law — Magna  Charta  and  varimis 
Ancient  and  Modern  Statutes — Canadian  Acts—  Civil  Gov- 
ernment— Courts  of  Law. 

1.  Elements  of  the  Constitution.— 2.  Constitution  of  England.— 3.  Common 
Law  of  England. — 4.  Magna  Charta.— 5.  Charta  d&  Foresta. — 6.  Cou- 
tirmatio  Chartarum.— 7.  Statute  of  litasons.- 8.  Petition  of  Right.— 
9.  Habeas  Corpus  Act.— 10.  Bill  of  Rights.— 11.  Other  Acts.— 12.  Treaty 
of  Paris.— 13.  Quebec  Act  of  1774.-14.  Constitutional  Act  of  1791.— 
15.  Union  Act  of  1840.— 16.  Representation  Act.— 17.  Legislative  Coun- 
cil.—18.  Seigniorial  Tenure.- 19.  Municipal  Institutions.- 20.  Systems 
of  Education.— 21.  Law  of  Primogeniture.— 22.  Executive  Govern- 
ment.—23.  Parliament  or  Legislature.- 24.  Governor-General.- 26. 
Legislative  Council,— 26.  House  of  Assembly.— 27.  Superior  Courts  of 
Upper  Canada.— 28.  Other  Courts  of  Upper  Canada.— 29.  Superior 
Courts  of  Lower  Canada.— 30.  Other  Courts  of  Lower  Canada.— 
31.  Final  Appeal. 

[Note  to  thb  Teacher. —vis  the  following  chapter,  containing  a 
Sketch  of  the  Political  Constitution,  kc,  of  Canada,  does  not  form  any 
consecutive  part  of  the  History  of  Canada,  the  Teacher  can  omit  it  i>i 
whole  or  in  part  at  his  discretion,  tohen  going  over  the  History  in  the  ordi' 
nary  course,  or  tohen  teaching  it  for  the  first  time  to  the  younger  pupils,] 

1.  Elements  of  the  Constitution. — Tlie  simplest  form  of  gov- 
ernment, originally  instituted  in  the  world  by  God  himself, 

Questions.— Mention  the  names  of  the  most  distinguishes^  French  and 
English  Governors  of  Upper  and  of  Lower  Canada  given  in  the  table.  To 
what  does  Part  IV  relate  ?  Mention  the  principal  subjects  of  Chap .  xviii. 
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when  mankind  had  increased 'into  families  and  tribes,  was 
I'atriarchal.  Afterwards  among  the  Israelites,  from  the  time 
of  Moses  to  that  of  Samuel,  the  Ibrm  of  government  was  Theo- 
cratic,— that  is,  Jehovah  himself  was  the  supreme  Kuler  and 
J^awgiver.  After  a  time  the  Israelites  '^desired  a  kin;:,"  and 
God  granted  their  request.  Since  then,  three  jnire  unmi.xed 
Ibrms  of  government  have  existed  in  the  world,  viz.,  the 
Regal,  Patrician,  and  Republican.  The  Patrician  having  now 
ceased  to  exist,  there  arc  but  two  principal  Ibrms  of  govern- 
ment, the  Regal  or  Monarchical,  and  the  Republican  or 
Democratic.  In  Canada,  the  system  of  government  is  luippily 
monarchical,  in  its  most  popular  tbrm.  The  Queen  is  repre- 
sented by  a  Governor-General.  The  Constitution  is  founded 
upon  that  of  England.  In  it  is  incorporated  the  Common 
Law  of  England,  and  those  great  national  compacts  which 
have  been  entered  into  from  time  to  time,  modified  as  they 
have  been  by  Acts  of  the  Imperial  and  Canadian  Parliaments. 
2.  The  Constitution  of  England  (after  which  ours  is  mo- 
delled) comprehends  (says  Lord  Somers)  the  whole  body  of 
laws  by  which  the  people  are  governed,  and  to  which,  through 
their  representatives  in  Parliament,  every  individual  is  pre- 
sumptively held  to  have  assented.  This  assemblage  of  laws 
(says  Lord  Bolingbroke)  is  distinguished  from  the  term  govern- 
ment in  this  respect, — that  the  constitution  is  the  rule  by 
which  the  sovereign  ought  to  govern  at  all  times;  and  the 
^l^jvernment  is  that  machinery  by  which  he  does  govern  at  any 
particular  time. 

I.   THE   COMMON   LAW   OP   ENGLAND, 


•      * 
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The  Common  Law  of  England  is  an  ancient  collection  of 
pnwritten  maxims  and  customs  (leges  non  scripta),  of  British, 
Saxon,  and  Danish  origin,  which  have  prevailed  in  England 
from  time  immemorial. 

11.   NATIONAL   AND   FUNDAMENTAL   COMPACTS. 

4.  Magna  Charta,  or  the  Great  Charter,  was  chiefly  de- 
rived from  old  Saxon  charters,  as  continued  by  Henry  I  in 
1100.  It  was  formally  signed  V)y  King  John,  at  Runnymede, 
near  Windsor,  in  1215,  and  finally  confirmed  by  Henry  III, 
in  1224.  It  secures  to  us  personal  freedom,  a  constitutional 
Ibrm  of  government,  trial  by  jury,  free  egress  to  and  from 
the  kingdom,  and  equitable  and  speedy  justice. 


Questions.— What  was  the  form  of  government  first  instituted?  Give 
a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  human  government.  Sketch  the  constitution  Of 
England.  What  is  the  ConwwnLaiv  of  England ':'  Describe  Magna  Charia. 
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5.  The  Charla  de  Forcafa,  or  Cliartcr  of  tlie  Forests,  wrm 
founded  upon  the  Ma^^na  Cliartaof  Kin^  Jolin,  ami  was  jrranted 
by  Kin<^  Henry  III,  in  1217.  It  abolished  the  royal  privile^re 
of  huntinj»  all  over  the  kinf^doni,  and  restored  to  the  lawful 
owners  their  woods  and  forests. 

6.  Corifirmano  Chartarum,  or  Confirmation  of  the  Great 
Charter  (which  was  then  made  conunon  law),  and  the 
Charter  of  the  Forest,  made  by  Edward  I  in  121)7.  In  the 
same  year  a  statute  was  passed,  forbidding  the  levying  of  taxes 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

7.  The  Statute  of  Treasons,  granted  by  Edward  III  in  1850, 
at  the  request  of  Parlianient,  defined  treason,  and  j)ut  an  end 
to  judicial  doubt  or  caprice  in  the  matter.  Treason  was  still 
more  clearly  defined  in  the  Act  .SG  George  ITT,  chapter  7. 

8.  The  Petition  of  Right,  a  parliamentary  declaration  ugainst 
the  exaction  of  forced  loans  to  the  King  and  the  billetting  of 
soldiers  on  private  persons,  was  assented  to  by  Charles  I 
in  1627. 

9.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  (founded  on  the  old  Common 
Law  of  England)  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  in  1G79. 
It  compels  persons  in  charge  of  a  prisoner  to  bring  his  body 
and  warrant  of  commitment  before  a  judge,  within  a  .-ipecified 
time,  80  as  to  inquire  into  the  legality  of  his  arrest.  The 
judge's  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  be  demanded  as  a  right, 
and  can-xot  be  refused,  under  penalty  of  a  fine.  The  Act  can 
only  be  suspended  by  authority  of  Parliament,  and  then  bvt  for 
a  short  time,  when  public  safety  demands  it.  It  has  only  been 
suspended  sixteen  times  in  various  parts  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland  since  1G89.  [In  consequence  of  a  decision  by 
the  Upper  Canada  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  1861,  on  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  by  one  of  the  Superior  Courts  in 
England,  in  the  case  of  John  Anderson,  a  fugitive  slave  from 
Missouri,  the  British  Parliament  passed  an  Act,  in  18G2,  declar- 
ing that  no  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should  again  issue  in  Eng- 
land into  any  British  colony,  in  which  a  court  was  established 
having  authority  to  grant  such  a  Avrit.] 

10.  The  Declaration  and  Bill  of  Rights  was  based  upon  the 
Petition  of  Right  Csee  above),  obtained  by  Parliament  from 
Charles  I,  in  1G27.  This  Bill  was  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, — 1689.  It  declared  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject;  and  settled  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  from  the  time  of  the  English  revolution,  in  1688. 


Questions.— Explain  Charta  de  Foresta.  Wliat  is  Conflrmatio  Charta- 
rnm'i  Doscribc  the  Statute  qi'Trmsonn.  What  is  ihc  Petition  of  Rlf/Jit'!" 
J*',xplain  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act;  also  the  Declaration  and  Dill  of  Riff  Jits 'f 
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11.  Other  Acts. — Tlie  oilier  more  imporUint  Aclspus,-ed  since 
1G8H,  related  to  religious  toleration;  to  tlie  re--ettlement  of 
tiie  succesf^ion  to  tiie  Crown  (also  limiting  the  U<»yal  i)reroga- 
tive);  the  independence  of  the  .Judges  and  of  i'arliamrnt ;  the 
freedom  of  tlie  Press;  the  abolition  of  Slavery;  and  Catho- 
lic Emauv^ipation.  These  Acts  form  part  of  our  Canadian 
Constitution,  as  well  as  the  following: 

HI.    IMl'KlU.Vr,   THKATY    AND    ACTS    llELATING    TO   CANADA. 

12.  The  Treafi/  of  Piuh,  in  17Go,  ceded  Canada  to  the 
Crown  of  England.  This  treaty  secured  to  the  people  of  l^ower 
Canada  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  laws,  and  institutions. 
in  17GI},  the  English  criminal  laws  were  introduced  into 
Canada  l»y  royal  j)rochimation  ;  but,  by  the — 

\'^.  Quebec,  Act  of  1771,  this  proclamation  was  annulled, 
and  the  ancient  Contume  de  Paris  (law  and  custom  ol'  Paris) 
restored  in  civil  nuitters.  By  this  Act,  the  English  criminal 
law^  was  perjjetuated,  and  a  supreme  ^legislative  Council  esta- 
blished. 

14.  The  Constifiifio)ial  Aci  of  17D1  divided  the  Province 
into  Up})er  nnd  Lower 
Canada;  introduced  the 
representative  system  of 
government  ;  and  set 
apiirt  the  Clergy  Reserve 
lands.  Under  its  au- 
thority, the  Upper  Can- 
ada Parliament  intro- 
duced the  English  crimi- 
nal law  and  trial  bv  jury 
in  17t)2. 

15.  The  Union  Aci  of 
1840  united  the  Prov- 
inces of  Upper  Mid  Lower 
Canada  into  ne  Pro- 
vince, under  one  govern- 
]neiu.  A  seal  l  'r  the 
united  province,  like  that  in  the  engraving,  was  then  ad"i)ted. 

IV.    CANADIAN    ACTS. 

IG.   The  Represeniation  Act,   the  Franchise  Act,  and  tlie 
Independence  of  Parliauient  Act,  were  passed  in  1853. 
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Questions.— What  Acts  liavc  been  passed  since  1688'!*  Mention  tlio 
object  of  tiie  Treaty  of  Paris.  What  Acts  have  been  passed  by  the  Impe- 
riaH'arliaiiient  vplatingtoCanuda  i*  What  Canadian  Acts  have  been  passed? 
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IT.  The  Legislative  Council  was  made  clcclivc  "m  1850. 

18.  The  Seigniorial  Tenure  was  al)olish(Hl  in  Ijowcv  Caiiadti, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  Clergy  Reserve  Lands  of  Upper  Canada 
applied  to  municipal  purposes,  in  1855-7. 

19.  Municipal  Institutions  were  introduced  into  Upper 
Canada  in  1841,  and  into  Lower  Canada  in  1847-55. 

20.  Systems  of  Education  were  devised  for  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  in  1811-G. 

21.  l^he  Law  of  rrimogeniture,  \'n\\\i\\\g^i\\e  succession  of 
property  to  the  eldest  son,  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  was 
repealed  in  1851. 

V.    CIVIL   GOVERNMENT. 

22.  Executive  Government. — Tlie  Executive  Government  con  ■ 
sists  of  a  Kepresentative  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  styled  His 
Excellency  the  Grovernor-General  of  Canatla,  aided  by  a  Cabi- 
net, or  Executive  Council,  comprising  twelve  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments, who,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  have  the  title  of  Hon- 
ourable. They  are:  1.  President  of  Conmiittees  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  ;  2.  Attorney- General  for  Upper  Canada;  3.  At- 
torney-General for  Lower  Canada;  4.  Minister  of  Finance; 
5.  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands;  G.  Secretary  of  the  Pro- 
vince; 7.  Commissioner  of  Public  Works;  8.  Postmaster- 
General;  9.  Receiver-General  of  the  Public  Revenue;  10.  Min- 
nister  of  Agriculture ;  11.  Solicitor-General  East;  12.  Soli 
citor-General  West.  (The  office  of  Minister  of  Militia  is  gen- 
erally held  by  the  Pi-emier,  but  may  for  convenience  be  lield 
by  any  member  of  the  Cabinet.)  The  Members  of  the  Cabi- 
net are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  hold  office  (unless 
removed)  so  long  as  they  can  retain  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  Legislature,  in  which  they  must  liold  seats.  [In  this 
respect  our  system  differs  from  the  American.  In  the  United 
States,  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, hold  office  for  fovir  years,  and  are  independent  of  Con- 
gress. Thev  cannot  be  changed  during  the  President's  four 
years'  tenure  of  office,  except  by  his  consent — no  matter  how 
obnoxious  may  be  the  measures  of  his  government,  or  how 
distasteful  may  be  its  policy.] 

23.  The  Farliament,  or  Legislature,  consists  of  three 
branches:  1.  The  Queen  (represented  by  the  Governor); 
2.   The  Legislative  Council ;    ami  3.   The  House  of  Assem- 


QujKSTiows.—  What  is  said  of  the  Legislative  Council— Seigniorial  Tenure 
—Municipal  Institutions—Education—Law  of  Priniogeniture--ExecutiT».' 
Gorernxaent?    How  does  tha  Executive  diflar  tVoiu  the  American  system? 
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blj.  The  consent  of  each  branch  is  necessary  before  a  bill 
can  become  law.  The  Parliament  of  England,  from  which 
ours  is  modelled,  (from  tlie  French  word  par  lemrnt,  discourse,) 
derives  its  origin  from  the  Saxon  general  assemblies,  calknl 
Wittenagemot.  The  lirst  summons  to  Parhament  in  Enghind 
by  writ,  which  is  on  record,  was  directed  to  the  liishop  of 
Salisbury,  in  the  rei^^n  of  King  John,  in  1205.  The  power  and 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  Parliament  in  England  have  been  declared 
to  be  ''so  transcendent  and  absolute  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
fmed,  either  for  cau.ses  orper.^ons,  within  any  bounds.  Tt  hath 
sovereign  and  uncontrollable  authority  in  making  and  repeal- 
ing laws." 

2i.  The  Governor- Gowal  is  appointed  by  the  Queen,  and 
generally  holds  office  for  six  years.  He  is  guided  by  general 
or  special  instructions  from  the  Queen's  ministers,  as  well  as 
by  law  and  usage.  He  reports  on  public  matters  in  the 
Colony,  from  time  to  time,  by  despatches  to  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
He  represents  the  Queen,  and  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  government.  He  grants  marriage  licenses,  and  is  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  militia.  He  assembles,  prorogues,  and 
dissolves  Parliament,  and  assents  to  all  unreserved  bills 
passed  by  it,  previous  to  their  becoming  law.  Reserved  bills 
await  Her  Majesty's  pleasure;  and  any  law  can  be  disallowed 
by  the  Queen  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  its  passing. 

25.  l^he  Legislative  Council  corresponds  to  the  House  o'' 
Lords  in  England,  or  to  the  Senate  of  Congress  in  the  United 
Stat€s.  The  members  were  formerly  appointed  by  the  Crown 
for  life;  but  they  are  now  elected  tor  eight  years — each  elec- 
toral district  returning  one  member.  The  old  members  retain 
their  .seats  for  life,  unless  di.squalitied.  The  Speaker  is  elected 
from  among  the  members  of  the  House,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Parliament.  The  Council  can  originate  any  bill  out  a 
money  one.  It  may  also  amend  or  reject  any  bill  passed  by 
the  Assembly.  It  cannot  amend  but  may  reject  a  money  bill. 
It  can  be  dissolved  by  the  Governor.  There  are  forty-eight 
iplectoral  divisions — twenty-four  in  each  Province. 

2().  The  House  of  Assembly  corresponds  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  England,  and  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  United  States.  It  consists  of  130  members  (S>^  fi'om  Lower 
Canada  and  65  from  Upper  Canada),  elected  by  freeholders 
Jind  householders  in  counties,  cities,  and  towns.    The  Speaker 


QuBUTroNS.— Describe  the  functions  and  origin  of  Parliament.  What 
\n  laid  of  theGorernor-Genaral?  How  is  the  Legislative  Council  constitu- 
'c«d  t  What  po^eri  do9«  it  po«6««i '.'  What  n  aaid  of  tUw  U  ousa  ol  Aiiembly '! 
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is  elected  by  ihe  Hou.sc,  Jor  each  parliamentary  term  of  lour 
years.  This  branch  can  originate  any  bill.  Jt  has  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Pro- 
vince. The  forms  of  procedure  in  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature are  similar  to  those  in  use  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

VI.    JUDICIARY.* 

27.  The  Superior  Courts  of  Upper  Canada  are:  1.  Queen's 
Bench,  presided  over  by  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  Puisne 
Judges.  This  is  the  highest  Common  Law  Court;  it  has  an 
almost  exclusive  authority  in  criminal  «iatters,  and  can  com- 
pel all  inferior  courts  and  public  officers  to  perform  acts 
required  of  them.  2.  Chancery,  presided  over  by  a  Chancellor 
and  two  Vice-ChanccUors.  It  is  a  Court  of  Equity,  and  is 
designed  to  supply,  in  civil  matters,  the  deficiencies  of  other 
courts,  either  in  their  machinery  or  in  their  rigid  adherence  to 
peculiar  forms,  o.  Common  Fleas,  presided  over  by  a  Chief 
Justice  and  two  Puisn6  Judges,  has  more  special  jurisdiction 
between  subject  and  subject.  'J'he  Judges  of  the  Queen's  Bencli 
and  Common  Pleas  hold  the  Courts  of  Assize,  in  the  various 
counties,  twice  a  year.  4.  Error  and  Appeal,  presided  ovei' 
by  the  Cliief  Justice  of  Upper  Canada,  and  is  composed  of  all 
the  Superior  Judges.  Its  name  and  composition  indicate  \i< 
jurisdiction  and  authority.  (See  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  ov 
page  172.) 

28.  The  other  Courts  are:  1.  Heir  and  Devisee,  to  determine 
claims  of  land  from  the  Crown.  2.  Probate  and  Surrogate,  tn 
iiive  leiial  eti'ect  to  wills  and  to  the  administration  of  estates. 
3.  County  Courts,  with  equity  powers,  to  try  all  civil  cases 
under  $200  and  $400.  4.  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  to  trv 
cases  of  larceny  and  other  petty  offences,  o.  Recorders' 
Courts  are  Qiiarter  Sessions  for  cities.  6.  Division  Courts  try 
summarily,  in  divisions  of  counties,  small  civil  cases.  7.  /// 
solvent  Debtors^  Courts,  held  by  County  Judges. 

21).  The  Superior  Courts  of  Loiver  Canada  are:  1.  Tin 
Queen^s  Bench,  which  has  one  Chief  Justice  and  four  Puisn('' 
Judges.  It  hears  appeals,  and  gives  judgment  in  seriou- 
criminal  matters.     2.  The  Superior  has  one  Chief  Justice  and 

*  The  cliief  features  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  Superior  Court,'; 
of  Law  are  given;  but  in  Upper  Canada  the  Courts  of  Queen's  Jiencli 
and  Common  I'leas  have  now  very  nearly  the  same  powers  as  well  as 
co-ordinate  jurisdiction . 

Questions.— What  is  said  of  the  constitution  of  the  Superior  Court:; 
in  U.  C.  ?  Describe  each  of  these  courts.  ?  What  other  courts  are  there  in 
UpperCanada?  (live  an  account  of  tha  Superior  ('ourt«  of  Lower  Can»(l» 
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seventeen  Pui::ne  Judges.  It  gives  judgment  in  cases  and 
appeals  from  the  Inferior  Courts.  3.  The  AdmiraUt/,  which 
has  one  Judge.     It  tries  maritime  cases. 

30.  The  other  Courts  are:  4.  Commissioners,  in  parishes,  l()r 
trying  civil  cases  under  $25;  5.  Quarter  Sessions;  and  (I. 
Special  Magistrates. 

31.  Final  Appeal. — There  is  a  final  appeal,  in  all  civil  cases 
over  $2000,  from  the  Superior  Courts  of  tapper  and  Lower 
Canada,  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy 
Council  in  Euirland. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SoriAT.,    Civil,,    AND    COMMERCIAI,    PROGRESS. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Resources,  Enterprise,  and  Progress  of  Canada. 

\.  Latent  liesources.— 2.  Early  Enterprise.— 3.  Material  Progress.— 4.  In- 
teresting Facts.— 5.  Recent  Amelioration.s,— 6.  French  Posts.— 7.  Pub- 
lic Improvements.— 8.  Various  Interesting  Facts. 

(Note  to  the  Teacher.— See  note  prefixed  to  C'liapter  A'YIir,  p.  170.] 

1.  Proguess  of  Lower  Canada. 

1 .  Latent  Resources. — During  the  first  period  after  the  con- 
quest of  Lower  Canada,  little  )jrogress  was  made.  She  had, 
liowever,  within  her  own  borders,  the  germ  and  elements  of  her 
future  advancement:  and  in  ohe  activity  of  her  sons,  under 
the  fostering  care  of  a  more  popular  form  of  government,  she 
was  enabled,  when  unchecked,  to  develope  advantageou'-ly  her 
wealth  and  resources. 

2.  Earhj  Enterprise. — The  basis  for  this  development  was 
laid  at  the  time  when  the  spirit  of  exploration  and  discovery, 
which  so  eminently  characterised  the  early  periods  of  Frencii 
colonial  government,  was  evoked,  and  nobly  sustained  by  the 
zeal  and  heroism  ol'Champlain,  •lolliette,  Marquette,  Bhainois, 
La  Verandrye,  J-ia  Salle,  Frontenac,  and  Leauharnois.  The 
navigation  of  the  rivers  lirst  explored  l)y  Champlain,  has  since 
been  rendered  complete,  by  the  con.struction  of  the  Chambly 
Canals;  the  course  pursued  by  Jolliette  and  La  Salle  is  now 
the  great  highway  ()f  our  commerce;  while  the  example  of  the 


Questions.— Describe  the  other  Courts  of  Lower  Canada,    What  is  said 

of'linal  appeal  li*    Mention  the  principal  subjects  ofChtijtter  xix.    What  is 

aid  of  the  latent  resources  of  L,  C.  V  Ciive  a  slcetcli  of  her  early  enterprise. 
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fielf-reliancc  and  energy  of  Frontcnac  and  Ins  .-iccessors,  is 
still  telt  where  lie  and  they  so  long  maintained  in  the  New 
AVorld  the  honour  aiul  gloiy  of  France.  La  Yerandrye,  in  the 
years  1642-43,  followed  the  course  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and 
reached  tlie  Rocky  Mountains  (iO  years  before  Jxnvis  and  Clarke. 

3.  Material  rroyrtss. — Ofpnhlic  works,  the  most  important 
in  Lower  Canada  are  the  canals,  railways,  harbours,  light- 
liouses,  and  timber-slides.  The  annual  value  of  her  agricnl- 
tural  produce  is  now  between  fifty  and  sixty  nu"llions  of  dollars. 

4.  Interesting  Fads. — The  first  lioman  Catholic  mission  in 
Lower  Canada  was  established  by  the  Kecollets,  in  l(;i5;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  saine  year,  one  of  the  Recollet  lathers, 
who  had  accompanied  Chaniplain,   began  to  preach   to   the 
Wyandots,  near  Matchedash  liay.     The  lirst  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  (Mgr.  de  Laval)  was  appointed  in  Id.") 9- 7  I  j   the  tirst 
Protestant  bishop  (Dr.  Jacob  Mountain)  in  1798;  and  the  iirst 
regular  Protestant  Church  service  pertbrmed  in  Lower  Canada, 
was  in  the  Recollet  Chapels,  kindly  granted  by  Franciscan 
Friars,  to  the  Church  of  England  in  Quebec,  and  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  Montreal.     The  Quebec  Gazette  (still  in  exist- 
ence) was  first  published  in  1 704 ;  the  Montreal  Gazette,  in  1778  • 
the  Quebec  Mercury,  in  1805  ;  the  Quebec  Le  Canadien,  in  1806  ; 
the  Montreal  Herald,  in  1811;  the  Montreal  La  Minerve,  in 
1827.     Forty  years  ago  there  were  but  five  newspapers  pub- 
lished ;    now  there  are  upwards  of  fifty.      The  Seminary  at 
Quebec  (now  the  Laval  University)  and  the  Industrial  Schools, 
were  founded  by  the  munificence  of  Bishop  Laval,  in  1663. 

5.  Recent  Ameliorations. — The  Seigniorial  '"enure  lias  re- 
cently been  abolished;  municipal  governmei  t  introduced; 
and  primary,  collegiate,  and  university  education  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  entire  population. 

2.  Progress  op  Upper  Canada. 

6.  French  Posts. — Lower  Canada  had  already  introduced 
civilization,  and  planted  her  trading-posts  on  the  upper  lakes, 
when  the  Province  was  divided,  and  LTpper  Canada  settled  by 
the  loyalists  from  the  United  States,  under  Governor  Simcoe. 

7.  Fublic  Improvements. — Immediately  after  the  removal  of 
iho  .'■.eit  of  government  from  Nev.ark  to  York,  tiie  energetic 
Siru.oe  coii  tructed  the  great  lines  of  road  leading  northward 
;nid  westward  from  his  infant  capital.     The  Welland  Canal 


QCiJsrjoxs.— Mtnitiontlif  most  important  public  works  of  Lower  Ca- 
ruidii  <'  've  a  sketch  of  the  interesting  facts  mentioned.  What  recent  social 
amel;  ■  ":i*i'i?  s  \  we  taken  place?   Describe  the  progress  of  Upper  Canada' 
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was  projected  by  the  Hon.  Wp>.  II.  Merritt,  in  1818-21;  the 
Rideaii  Canal  in  182G;  and  the  Kingston  Marine  Railway  in 
1827.  The  St.  Lawrence  Canals,  the  Great  Western  and 
Grand  Trunk  Railways,  and  other  important  works,  have 
since  followed. 

8.  interesting  Fads. — The  first  Assessment  Act  was  passed 
in  179H,  and  slavery  abolished  in  the  same  year.  Municipal 
institutions  were  introduced  in  1841,  and  greatly  eidarged  and 
popularized  in  1849.  The  Upper  Canada  Gazette  was  tii.-t 
published  at  Niagara,  in  179;>;  the  lirorlville  Recorder^  in 
1820;  the  Toronto  Christian  Guardian,  in  1827;  the  Kin </st on 
British  Whig  and  the  Perth  Cornier,  in  1S34:  now  I'j^pcr 
Canada  has  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  lifty  iiewsj)a]KTs. 
Legislative  provision  was  Jirst  made  for  i)ublic  education  in 
1807,  it  was  extended  in  1816,  and  greatly  increased  in  IS  11. 
In  1846-50,  the  foundation  ot  the  present  admirable  sy-tem 
of  popular  education  was  consolidated  and  eidarijed. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

SlvETril    OF    TIIF    MUNTCIPAT,    SySTKM    OK    CaXAOA. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chai)ter. 

The  Municipal  Institirtions  of  Cancala. 

1.  Early  Municipal  Institutions.— 2.  Introduction  ol  liio  Municipal  Sys- 
tem.—3.  Ext«'nt  oi  the  Municipalities. 

[Note  to  tiik  Teacher.— See  note  prefixed  to  Chapter  XVllI,  p.        ] 

1.  Early  Municipal  Institutions. — Municii)ai  corpon 
were  first  created  in  England,  by  royal  charter,  as  eai 
1100.  They  were,  however,  only  granted  as  sjjecial  lavi 
particular  cities  and  towns,  and  were  then  made  subje 
variety  of  tests,  oaths,  and  conditions,  which  were  n 
away  with  until  1828.  Nor  was  it  until  1885  that  a  .iLieneral 
law  was  passed  regulating  the  municipal  system  of  En^dand. 
A  similar  law' for  Ireland  was  not  passed  until  Is  10.  I'p  to 
that  time,  there  was  no  numicipal  system  in  C;uia<l;i.  Sjiecial 
acts  were  passed  for  incorporating  the  cities  and  laiger  t(A\ns. 
but  the  rural  parts  of  tlie  country  were  left  destitute  of  hical 
representative  bodies.     To  the  Quarter  Sessions,  or  Jloar.l    ot 
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QuKBTioivs.— Sketch  the  public  improvements  of  U.  C.  Blention  the 
principal  interesting  facts  given.  'J'o  what  does  Chapter  xx  rclal.'i'  Name 
the  priucipal  subjects  of  it.    What  is  snid  of  (lie  imniicip:!!  iiihlilutiuU'i'' 
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Coniinisf?ioiiers,  was  entrustcii  the  iiicuiagfincntur  purely  local 
affairs,  wliile  Parliament  reserved  to  itself  the  care  of  the 
roads  and  bridges,  canals,  aiid  other  important  public  works. 

2.  Introduction  of  the  Munidj^dl  System. — Iminediately  after 
the  union  of  the  Provinces,  in  1840,  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  united  Legislature,  establishing  elective  Municipal  Coun- 
cils in  townships,  counties,  towns,  and  cities  in  Upper  Can- 
ada, and  in  1847  a  similar  Act  was  passed  for  Lower  Canada  ; 
wliile  in  the  lai'ger  villages  elective  Boards  of  Police  were 
establislied.  To  these  bodies  was  entrusted  the  general  man- 
agement of  all  local  affairs,  including  the  care  of  the  public 
liighways  and  bridges,  the  licensing  of  taverns,  the  regulation 
of  markets,  the  maintenance  of  jails,  ttc,  with  power  to 
assess  and  collect  rates  to  defray  all  municipal  expenses. 
In  1855  the  municipc'-l  system  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
was  greatly  extended  and  improved.  With  the  further  ame 
liorations  which  it  has  since  undergone,  as  tlie  result  of  a  ' 
extensive  experience  in  various  localities,  it  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  ])ractical  and  comprehensive  umnieipal  systems 
in  the  world. 

;'«.  Extent  of  the  Manidpaliiies. — A  village  ia  the  smallest 
iif  the  muniv^ipal  divif^ions.  To  entitU  it  to  an  act  of  incor- 
poration, it  must  contain  at  least  1,000  inhabitants.  A  town 
umst  contain  at  least  8,000  inhabitants,  and  a  city  10,000. 
A  township  is  generally  an  extent  of  country  from  six  to  ten 
uiiles  square,  intersected  generally  at  right  angles  by  roads, 
called  concession-lines  and  side-lines.  Village  and  township 
corporations  consist  <>f  a  reeve,  deputy-reeve,  and  a  councillor 
for  each  ward  or  division  of  the  township,  or  village.  Town 
corporations  consist  of  a  uuiyor  and  town-councillors  j  and  city 
corporations  of  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council- 
men.  Counties  embrace  various  townships  and  villages. 
County  councils  are  made  up  of  the  reeves  and  deputy-reeves 
of  to\\  nshi[).s  and  villages,  who  elect  their  own  chairman,  or 
warden.  The  members  of  township  and  county  councils  are 
entitled  to  a  per  diem  allowance  tor  the  time  during  which 
they  attend  the  tneetings  of  their  respective  councils.  Coun- 
cillors for  cities,  towns,  or  villages,  however,  receive  no  such 
allowance.  All  the  members  of  these  corporations  are  elected 
annually,  by  the  assessed  ratepayers,  al»out  the  beginning  of 
January  of  each  year. 
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Questions.— When  were  municipal  institutions  first  introduced  into 
Up.  and  Low.  Canada?  CJive  n  sketclj,  &c.,  of  tlieso  institutions  and  tlu'i'' 
power;;.  Doseribk.'  the  e.\t<'nt  and  population  oi  the  various  municipalities. 
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Skktch  of  the  Edccatioxal  Progress  of  Canada. 
Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Educational  Progress —  Uiucersiiies,  Colleges,  and  Schools. 

1.  Early  EdiUiationcil  Efforts  h\  Upper  Canada.— 2.  Subsequent  Ediira 
tional  EflTorts  aud  rroj^ioss.— 3.  Ujiiversitios.— 4.  CoJleges.— 5.  Colle- 
giate Seniiuarie.s. — 0,  Grammar  Schools. ~7.  Aoademics.~8.  Commoa 
.Schools.— 0.  Educational  Department.— 10.  Early  Educational  ElTort.s 
in  Lower  Canada, —  11.  SubHWiueut  Educational  Efforts  and  Progress, 
12.  Universities,— 18.  (Jolloges,— 11.  Acadomie.s.— 15.  Common  Schools. 
—10.  Educational  Department, 

INOTK  TO  THE  Teachkr.— Seo  note  prefixed  to  Chapter  XVIII,  p.  170,J 

1.  —Of  Upper  Ca:s'ada. 

1.  Earli/  Educational  Efforts  in  Upper  Canada. — In  1  798 — 
— six  years  aftei'  the  settlement  of  Upper  Canada — a  memorial 
was  presented  to  Lord  Dorchester,  the  Govei''^'>^-in-Chief, 
requesting  him  lo  establish  a  pulilic  school  in  m  le  central 
place  such  as  Frontenac  (Kin'xston).  In  complia^nco  with 
this  request,  a  portion  of  wild  lands  wa.'^  .set  apart  tor  the 
endowment  of  such  a  school,  or  schools.  No  school  was,  how- 
ever, established,  nor  was  anything  realized  from  the  land  set 
apart.  In  171)6,  Lieul, -Governor  Sinicoe,  through  tlie  Pro- 
testant Bishop  of  Quehec,*  urged  upon  the  home  government 
the  neces.sity  of  establishing  such  a  school.  In  1  7''~^7,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Upper  Canada  addressed  a  memorial  on  tl>e  subject 
to  King  George  III.  In  reply  to  this  memorial,  the  king,  through 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  in  171)8,  directed  an  endowment  to  be 
created  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  wild  lands  to  be  set 
apart  for  that  purpose,  ibr  the  establishn^ent  of  free  grammar 
schools,  colleges,  &c.,  in  the  Province.  The  funds  from  this 
endowment  not  being  sulHcient,  it  was  not  until  l>0()-7,  that 
the  Legislatiu'e  established  a,  granunar,  or  high  school,  in  each 
of  the  eight  districts  iiUo  v/liich  Uppei'  Canada  was  then 
divided.  In  1810,  common  schools  were  first  established;  but, 
although  efforts  were  from  time  to  time  nuide  to  improve  both 

*  The  Right  Itev.  .Jacob  Mountain,  D.I).,  was  born  in  England,  in  1751; 
consecrated  tirst  Protestant  Episc()i>al  Hisliop  of  Quebec,  in  July,  i7i*3,  and 
continu(Kl  in  that  oHice  ibr  thirty-two  years.  A^-  a  labt^rious  and  excel- 
lent man,  ho  was  greatly  oste<Mned.    llo  died  in  1825,  ag"d.  75  years. 
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QiTKSTTONS.— To  what  does  Chapter  xxi  relate?  Mention  the  principal 
subjects  referred  to  in  the  chapter.  I'race  the  educational  progress  of  U.  C. 
tiivc  a  sketch  of  the  Ut.  Kev.  Dr.  Mountain,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Quebec 
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classes  of  schools,  it  was  not  until  1841  that  practical  legis- 
lation was  directed  to  the  subject.  In  that  year  the  first 
systematic  outline  of  a  school  system  was  sketched  out. 

2.  Subsequent  Educalinnal  EJ/orts  and  Progress. — In  1846-50 
the  whole  system  of  Common  schools  was  thoroughly  revised 
and  reconstructed,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson, 
Chief  Superintendent  of  PJducaiioii.  In  1847,  aided  by  a 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  he  established  the  Normal  school. 
In  1853  he  also  reorganized  the  County  Grammar  schools. 
In  the  meantime  the  Provincial  university  was  remodelled 
'  V  the  Legislature.  With  a  little  further  modification  of  that 
university,  the  public  etlucational  system  of  Upper  Canada 
may  be  said  to  be  both  comprehensive  and  complete. 

3.  Unwersiiies. — There  are  tour  Universities  in  operation  in 
Upper  Canada,  viz. :  The  University  of  Toronto  and  of  Trinity 
College,  at  Toronto;  of  Victoria  College,  at  Cobourg;  and  of 
Queen's  College,  at  Kingston. 

4.  Colleges. — University  College,  Upper  Canada  College  •, 
Knox,  and  St.  Michael's  Colleges,  at  Toronto;  Regiopolis,  at 
Kingston;  St.  Joseph's,  at  Ottawa;  Huron,  at  London;  and 
the  Wesleyan  Female  College,  at  Hamilton. 

5.  Collegiate  Seminaries. — The  Episcopal  Methodists  have 
established  a  Collegiate  Seminary  at  Belleville,  and  the  Bap- 
tists a  Collegiate  Literary  Institute  at  Woodstock. 

G.  Grammar  Schools. — One  hundred  have  been  established 
in  varioi  .  parts  of  Upper  Canada,  or  one  or  more  in  each 
county.  They  connect  the  common  school  with  the  univer- 
sity, and  are  managed  by  local  boards  of  trustees,  but  are 
inspected  by  a  provincial  officer.  They  report  to  the  Chief 
Superintendent,  and  receive  aid  through  his  department.  The 
senior  County  schools  are  Meteorological  stations. 

7.  Academies,  superior  schools,  chiefly  for  young  ladies,  are 
established  in  the  cities  and  principal  towns  of  Upper  Canada. 

8.  The  Common  Schools  are  aideil  by  the  Legislature,  and 
are  each  managed  by  trur^iees,  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
inspected  by  a  local  superintendent.  About  4,500  of  them, 
including  120  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools,  have  been 
established  in  Upper  Canada.  All  the  teachers  are  licensed 
by  local  boards,  except  those  trained  and  licensed  from  the 
Upper  Canada  Normal  school,  Toronto. 

9.  The  Educational  Department,   situated   at  Toronto,   is 

Questions.— Mention  the  educational  efforts  and  progross  of  U.  C. 
Naiiu' eacli  of  tlio  uiiivtrsitii's  ol'  U.  (J. —the  colleges— collcjfiato  semina- 
ries. What  is  said  of  the  gramii!      ,olioola— acaUemios— couuuuft  schools ' 
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presided  over  by  a  Chief  Superintendent  ol'  Kducation  ap- 
pointed by  tlte  Crown,  ami  aided  l)y  a  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. To  him  is  onlided  thu  adminisiration  cif  the  laws 
relating  to  grammar  and  common  schools.  He  also  distributes 
the  legislative  school  grants,  and  issues  a  monthly  Journal 
of  Educatwn  for  the  public  schools. 

2.— LowKR  Canada. 

10.  Earhj  Edacafional  Efforts  in  Lower  Canada. — In  1(>32 
the  first  school  was  opened  at  Queb(!C,  by  Father  Le  Jeune, 
chielly  for  the  e<lncation  of  Indian  j'outh.  In  lGa5  he  also 
founded  the  ^' Scniiaai'i/  of  the  Hnron^^j-''  (.^subsequently  the 
Jesuits'  college).  In  1(53!.)  Madame  Laj)eltrie  established  the 
Convent  of  the  Ursulines  at  Quebec  fur  the  education  of  Indian 
girls.  In  lGt)2  the  Seminarv  of  Quebec  was  founded  by  Mgr. 
de  Laval,  first  R.  C.  liishoj)  of  Qm^bec.  IMie  College  of  St.  Sul- 
pice  at  Montreal,  and  various  other  institutions,  were  also  early 
established  in  Lower  Canada.  In  1787,  Lord  Dorchester 
appointed  a  Conmiissioner  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  In 
1801  the  Royal  Institution  was  established  to  promotf  ele- 
mentary education,  but  it  failed  to  accomplish  mucb.  Various 
etibrts  were  sub.sequently  made,  with  a  similar  object;  but,  as 
in  Upper  Canada,  the  present  conunon  school  educational 
system  was  only  established  in  1841. 

11.  ^uhHeqnent  Educational  Efforts  and  Progress. — In  1845-9 
various  improvements  were  etlected  in  the  public  school  system 
of  Lower  Canada;  but,  in  185(1,  the  whole  system  of  superior 
and  elenumtary  education  underwent  a  comprehensive  revision 
and  improvement,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Dr.  Chau- 
veau,  the  Superintendent  of  Education  lor  Lower  Canada. 

12.  Uni  •  rsiiies. — There  are  three  universities  in  Lower 
Canada,  \,/.  :  McGill  College,  Montreal;  Laval  College, 
Quebec;  and  Bi.^hop's  College,  Lennoxville.  There  are  also 
six  Special  Roman  Catholic  Theological  Schools,  besides  the 
Congregational  Theological  College  of  Fh'itish  North  America. 

18.  Colleges. — There  are  eleven  Classical  colleges  and  fifteen 
Industrial  colleges  in  Lower  Canada. 

14.  Academies  are  establisheil  in  all  the  principal  towns  of 
Lower  Canada.     There  are  sixty-three  for  boys  and  mixed,  and 
sixty-six  for  girls, — aided  liv  the  Legislature.     There  are  also 
(Uie  hutulre(l   and  thirty  Model   schools,   and  two  Deaf  and 
Dumb  institutions. 


Questions.— What  are  the  functions  of  the  Educational  Department? 
Trace  tlie  early  educational  progre.s.s  of  I^owor  Canada.  Name  the  Uui- 
vers'<.i"?!  of  r,n\A<'i-  Cauadti.    Wliat  is  said  of  the  Colleges  aud  Academies? 
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15.  Common  Sriionfs,  thorp  nro  about  '.],'.\:]0  primary  jind  210 
secondary  scliools  in  Jjuwer  Canada.  IMiey  are  Hul)joct  to  the 
overir<ip;ht  of  twenty-seven  Inspectors.  I'liree  Normal  schools 
have  been  estal)lished  to  train  teachers, — French  (Jacques 
Cartier),  Knglish  (in  connection  with  McOill  University),  and 
French  (Laval).  The  first  two  nre  at  Montreal,  and  the  last 
at  Quebec.  The  three  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Fducation. 

16.  The  Educational  Department  of  Lower  Canada  is  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Chief  Superintendent,  who  divides  umonn;  the 
colleges,  academies,  and  C(»nunon  schools  the  annual  legisla- 
tive grants,  and  generally  administers  the  school  laws.  Two 
Journals  of  Education — one  French,  the  other  English — are 
published  by  the  Educational  Departnient  of  Lower  Canada, 


CHAPTER  XXU. 

The  Cli.matk  a\d  Natural  Produl'ts  of  Canada. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

The  Climate  and  Natural  Products  of  Canada. 

1.  Climate  of  Upper  Canada. ~2.  Mineral  Products  of  Upper  Canada.— 
3.  Vegetable  Products.— 4.  Climate  of  Lower  Cauada.— 5.  Mineral 
Products  of  Lower  Canada.— 6,  Vogotable  Products. 

[Note  to  the  Teach  -:r.— See  note  prefixed  to  Chapter  XVIII,  p.  170.J 

1.— Upper  Canada. 

1.  The  Climate  of  Upper  Canada,  though  inclined  to  l)e 
extreme  in  winter  and  summer,  is  singularly  tempered  by  the 
iYifluence  of  the  great  lakes,  which  occupy  an  area  of  1)0,000 
square  miles.  It  is  milder  than  that  of  Lower  Canada,  or 
than  that  of  many  of  the  American  States  in  tlie  same  lati- 
tude. The  dryness  and  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  render 
Upper  Canada  healthy  and  agreeable  as  a  place  of  residence. 
The  Indian  summer,  wliich  generally  occurs  in  October,  is  a 
delightful  time  of  the  year.  The  sleighing  season,  in  winter, 
is  also  a  pleasant  period.  Rains  are  abundant  in  spring  and 
autumn.  Fogs  a?'e  rare.  The  hottest  months  of  summer 
are  July  and  August,  and  the  coldest  months  of  winter  are 
January  and  February. 


Questions.— What  is  said  of  the  Common  Schools  of  L.  C  ?— ofthe 
Educational  Department'  To  what  is  Chapter  xxii  devoted?  Mention 
the  principal  Bubjectsof  it.    Give  a  sketch  of  the  climateof  Upper  Canada, 
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2.  Mineral  Pnylnrfsof  Upper  Canada. — In  Upper  Canada,  as 
stated  by  Sir  Win.  Logan,  the  Laurentian  system  occupieH  the 
north,  while  tiie  more  liorizontal  surlace  on  the  sontli  is  under- 
laid by  Sihirian  and  Devonian  deposits.  Tlie  Huronian 
is  interposed  between  tliein  and  the  Sihirian.  They  consist 
of  sandstones,  silicious  slates,  and  cotiglomerates,  ot'  which 
the  pebbles  are  quartz,  jasp^^r,  syenite,  and  gneiss.  They 
abound  in  copper  ores,  with  which  are  associated  those  of 
iron,  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  :nid  silver;  and  they  aflbnl  agates, 
jiisper,  amethysts,  and  other  hard  stones  capable  of  ornamental 
application.  Like  the  Laurentian,  these  rocks  arc  without 
fossils.  'J'ho  economic  minerals  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian 
series  are  freestone  and  limestone,  for  building;  marble,  litho- 
graphic stone,  hydraulic  cement,  and  gypsum.  The  drift 
Ibrmation  is  accunuihiteu  to  a  great  thickness  over  the  harder 
rocks  in  the  level  part  of  Upper  Canada.  The  drift  prcKhices 
clay  lor  red  and  white  bricks  and  lor  common  pottery ;  and 
supports  patches  of  bog  iron-ore,  fresh  water  shell-marl,  and 
peat;  while  petroleum,  in  some  places,  oozes  up  to  the  sur- 
face, from  l>ituminous  rocks  beneathj  and  gives  origin  to  beds 
of  asphalt. 

3.  Agricultural  ProdnrL^.-Whvai  is  the  staple  product ;  Ijarley, 
oats,  rye,  peas,  buckwheat,  Indian  corn,  and  all  other  (lomestic 
vegetables,  are  raised  in  abundance.  Hemp,  flax,  hops,  and 
tobacco  are  easily  cultivated  in  the  western  parts  of  Upper 
Canada.  Maple  sugar,  Canada  balsam,  lobelia,  gentian,  gin- 
seng, (fee,  also  deserve  notice.  [An  estimate  o(  the  value  of 
the  agricultural  products  of  Canada  will  be  found  on  page  187.] 

2.  Lower  Canada. 

4.  The  Climate  of  Lower  Canada^  although  similar  to  that  of 
U^pper  Canatla,  is  more  severe  and  steadily  tine  in  winter,  and 
warmer  in  summer.  Spring  bursts  tbrth  in  great  beauty,  and 
vegetation  is  rapid.  Winter  is  always  a  gay  and  agreeable 
season,  owing  to  the  tiiie  social  qualiti(;s  of  the  people. 

o.  Mineral  Products  of  Lower  Canada. — Tlie  Laurentian  sys- 
tem of  rocks  in  Lower  Canada  is  stated  by  Sir  William  Logan 
to  constitute  the  oldest  series  known  on  the  continent  of 
America,  ..nd  are  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  iron-bearing 
rocks  of  Scandinavia.  They  abound  in  iron  ore;  and  among 
the  economic  minerals  belonging  to  them  are  found  ores  of 

Questions.— CJivo  an  account  oftlio  mineral  products  of  Upper  Canada. 
What  is  said  oftlio  vegetable  or  agricultural  productss'^  Describe  the  cli- 
mate of  Lower  Canada.    Give  an  account  ol  the  mineral  products  of  L.  C. 
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lead  and  copper,  phospluite  of  lime,  barytes,  })lun\bago,  mica, 
and  labradorite  nuirble.  The  soutlierii  ranj^^e  couvsists  ol' 
Silurian  and  Devonian  rockn,  in  an  altered  condition,  and 
they  afltbrd  a  mineral  region  yielding  serpentine  and  variegated 
marbles,  potstone,  soapstune,  granite,  and  rooting-slates,  with 
the  ores  ol'  chromium,  iron,  copper,  and  gold.  The  economic 
minerals  of  the  flat  country  are  lime.stones,  building-stones, 
sandstone  for  gla«<s-making,  clay  for  common  bricks  and  com- 
mon pottery,  fnllers'  earth,  moulding-sand,  bog  iron  ore,  iresh- 
water  shell-marl,  and  peat. 

6.  The  Affrimdtural  Products  of  Lower  Canada  are  similar 
to  those  of  Upper  Canada.     (See  pages  18.3  and  187.) 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Summary  of  the  Tuadi;  and  Commi-juce  of  Canada. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Trade — Commerce — AijricuWtral  Products — Manufactures — 
Jlevenue  and  Expenditure. 

Early  Trado  and  Oommorce  of  Canada— 2.  Exports  of  JiUmbor  and 
Grain. — 3.  Value  of  Agricultural  Trodncts. — 4.  Connnorcial  Facilities. 
5.  Trt'sent  Trado  ana  Commerce  of  Canada.— 6.  Chief  Imports. ~7. 
Chief  Export!?.— 8.  Manufactures.— 9.  Kcvonue  and  Expenditure. 

[Note  to  the  Teaciieu.— Sec  note  prefixed  to  Chapter  XVIII,  p.  170.  ] 

1 .  The  Early  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Canada  consisted  chiefly 
in  the  purchase  of  furs  from  various  Indian  trilies  and  their 
shipment  to  Europe.  The  return  cargoes  were  principally 
imports  of  merclumdise  and  military  stores.  Gradually  seal- 
oil,  wheat,  Hour,  and  timber,  took  the  place  of  furs  and  skins, 
while  the  imports  from  Europe  remained  nearly  the  same.  This 
species  of  trade  (Oii'inned  to  increase,  and  to  extend  to  various 
countries,  until  further  facilities  for  its  development  were  pro- 
vided, and  laws  pass(>d  to  regulate  it. 

2.  Exports  of  Lumber  and  Grain. — The  shipping  of  lumber 
and  grain — which  now  form  the  chief  staple  of  Canadian 
exports — was  in  the  early  history  of  this  coimtry  very  insig- 
nificant. At  the  ))eriod  of  the  coiupiest  of  Quebec,  in  17o!l, 
the  value  of  the  tind)er  shii>ped  from  that  port  did  not  reach 
$40,000;  fifty  years  latvr,  in   180S,  it  had  increased  ten-fold. 


Questions.— What  is  said  of  tho  vef?(!tuble  products  of  Upper  Canada 'i* 
To  what  does  Chapter  xxiii  relalc'i'  Mcnlion  tho  princi])al  subjects  rf- 
Ibrrcd  to  in  it.   (Jive  a  sketch  of  the  early  trade  and  conuncrco  of  Canada. 
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and  was  valued  at  $400,000;  at  the  end  of  another  half- 
century,  in  1863,  it  had  increased  in  a  still  greater  ratio,  and 
was  valued  at  $10,000,000.  In  addition  to  the  facilities  of 
open  lakes  and  rivers  for  reaching  a  seaport,  timber-slides  are 
constructed  at  the  rapids,  or  other  obstructions  in  the  inland 
rivers,  where  timber-berths  exist.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
25,000  men  are  engaged  in  the  lumber-trade  of  Canada.  The 
value  of  the  exports  of  grain  is  double  that  of  the  value  of 
timber  exported.  In  1793,  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
exported  was  about  500,000,  and  of  flour  10,000  barrels;  in 
1802  about  1,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  exported,  and 
about  30,000  barrels  of  flour ;  in  1853,  about  6,300,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  flour,  and  bran  were  exported,  valued  at  nearly 
$7,500,000;  while  in  1862  nearly  9,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
were  exported  from  Canada,  at  an  estimated  value  of  about 
$10,000,000. 

3.  Estimate  of  Agricultural  Products. — The  total  quan- 
tity of  wheat  produced  yearly  in  Canada  is  about  30,000,000 
bushels;  of  oats  about  35,000,000;  rye,  1,500,000;  barley 
4,000,000;  peas  15,000,000;  buckwheat  4,000,000;  Indian 
corn  5,000,000;  potatoes  20,000,000;  turnips,  25,000,000; 
flax  or  hemp,  about  4,000,000  pounds;  tobacco  1,500,000 
pounds;  and  maple  sugar  nearly  10,000,000  pounds.  The 
value  of  occupied  farms  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  is  about 
$425,000,000,  and  of  farm-stock  about  $80,000,000. 

4.  Commercial  Facilities. — In  addition  to  the  magnificent 
lakes  and  extensive  rivers  which  the  province  possesses,  the 
Legislature  has  still  further  increased  her  facilities  for  internal 
communication  and  trade,  by  promoting  the  construction  of 
numerous  canals,  railways,  and  telegraph  lines.  Steamboats 
and  other  lake- vessels  are  now  numerous.  In  1809  the  first 
steamer  built  in  Lower  Canada  was  launched  at  Montreal,  by 
the  Hon.  John  Molson,  and  named  the  Accommodation.  On 
her  first  trip  ehe  left  Montreal  on  the  1st  of  November,  1809, 
and  reached  Quebec  on  the  morning  of  the  4th.  The  return 
trip  occupied  a  week.  The  first  steamer  built  in  Upper  Can- 
ada was  launched  at  Ernestown  in  1816,  and  named  the  Froii- 
tenac.  Her  first  trip  took  place  on  the  30th  of  May,  1817. 
Her  route  extended  first  from  Prescott  (and  afterwards  from 
Kingston)  to  Toronto,  and  thence  to  Burlington  Bay  and 
Niagara.  The  postal  system  is  also  efficient.  Canada  has 
reciprocity  arrangements,  for  the  free  exchange  of  natural 


Questions.— (live  an  account  of  the  exports  to  various  countrieB  of 
luuiber  and  grain  from  Canada.  Wliat  estimate  is  given  of  the  extent,  &c., 
of  Ucr  agricultural  products  ?  What  commercial  facilities  does  ebtt  poeeces  f 
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productions,  with  Great  Britain,  the  Britiejli  Nortli  American 
Colonies,  and  the  United  States  (to  cease  in  18G6);  and  has 
also  a  silver  coinage  and  a  decimal  currency. 

5.  The  Present  Trade  and  Commo^ce  of  Canada  are  exten- 
sive. In  1764  the  number  of  vessels  which  reached  Quebec 
was  only  67,  with  a  tonnage  of  5,500;  while  about  one  hun- 
dred years  later  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  Canada, 
inwards  from  the  sea,  had  increased  to  2,500,  with  an  aggro- 
gate  tonnage  of  2,100,000.  In  1862,  the  total  number  of  times 
which  Canadian  vessels  and  steamers  passed  up  and  down 
the  canals,  engaged  in  the  internal  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country,  was  28,000,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  ol"  upwards  of 
2,600,000;  exclusive  of  5,000  times  which  American  vesseKs 
and  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,050,000,  passed 
through  the  same  canals.  The  grand  total  aggregate  toanag*^ 
of  vessels  engaged  in  trade  in  Canadian  waters  is  about  8,500,- 
000.  The  number  of  vessels  propelled  by  steam  on  the  Cana- 
dian lakes  is  nearly  400  ;  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  about 
150,000,  and  a  value  of  upwards  ""of  $6,000,000.  Of  this 
number  of  vessels  100  are  Canadian  ;  their  aggregate  tonnage 
32,000,  and  their  valuation  about  $1,500,000. 

6.  The  Ckief  Imports  into  Canada  are  woollens,  cottons,  silks, 
iron,  tobacco,  tea,  wine,  sugar,  &c.  Their  annual  value  is 
from  $40,000,000  to  $50,000,000.  In  1862  it  was  $48,600,000, 
and  yielded  a  revenue  duty  of  $4,653,000;  in  1863  it  was 
nearly  $46,000,000,  yielding  (the  duties  having  been  raised)  a 
duty  of  $5,170,000. 

7.  The  Chief  Exports  from  Caiuida  include  products  of  agri- 
culture, the  forest,  the  sea,  and  the  mine,  animals  and  their 
products,  ships,  domestic  manufactures,  &c.  Their  annual 
value  is  from  $30,000,000  to  $40,000,000.  In  1861,  1862,  and 
1863  thev  were  as  ibllows  : 

Article.  YoarlSGl.  Year  18C2.  Voarl8()3. 

Produce  of  the  mine, *463,118  «702.90()  *871.54a 

Produce  of  the  fishorics 663,700  703,896  789.913 

Produce  of  the  forest 9,572,645  9,482,897  13,543,926 

Animals  and  their  products, 3,681,468  3,923,590  5,502,633 

Agricultural  productions 18,236,476  16,041,002  13,472,134 

Manufactures 289,130  415,327  86P  78'^ 

Coin  and  bullion 244,513  178,997  1,685,403 

Other  articles 154,718  242,002  325,fri9 

Short  returns  at  inland  ports,  .. .  1,896,947  1,917,080  2,483,642 

Value  ofships  built  at  Quebec,..  1,411,480  988,428  2,287,901 

Orand  total !f36,614,195        !#33,596,125        .f41,831,5;32 

Questions.— Give  an  account  of  the  present  trade  and  commerce  of 
Canada.  What  are  the  chief  imports  into  Canada?  ftlention  the  chit'f 
txporte  -from  whence  dcrived-and  their  estimated  value  in  1801  2,  and  .'>. 
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In  I860  tiie  exports  and  imports  into  Canada  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Value  of  Exports. 
-     $17,463,718 


Countries. 
Great  Britain  -     -     -     - 

Britisii  N.  A.  Colonies  ■     ■  935,196 

Hriti.«^li  West  Indies  -     -     -  57,542 

United  States  of  America  •  22,534,074 

Other  B'oreign  Countries    -  841,002 


Value  of  Imports. 

$20,177,572 

510,713 

132,195 

2.3,109,362 

2,034,651 


Grand  total  -     -     -    •    $41,831,532        $15,964,493 

Showing  that  the  aggregate  annual  value  of  the  commerce 
of  Canada  is  upwards  of  $85,000,000. 

8.  The  Maniifadfires  are  principally  v.oollen,  iron,  glass, 
India  ruliber,  cabinet-ware,  soap,  candles,  &c.,  for  domestic  use. 

9,  IVte  Itei'cnue  and  the  Expenditure  are  about  $11,250,000 
each.  Tlie  direct  debt  of  the  province  is  about  $67,000,000; 
indirect  debt  about  $9,000,000  more;  total,  $76,000,000. 
The  principal  assets  are:  East  India  debentures,  $7,300,000; 
canals,  harbours,  light-houses,  public  buildings,  and  variotis 
provincial  works,  $25,000,000 ;  loans  to  incorporated  com- 
panies, $42,000,000;  miscellaneous,  $2,700,000;  total  assets, 
$77,000,000. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

SOMK  OF  THK  PlBLlC  IMPROVEMENTS  IX  CANADA. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Canals — Railways — Steamers — Telegraph — Post  Offices. 

1.  Public  rmprovcments  of  Canada.— 2.  Canals  of  Canada.— 3.  Railways 
of  Canada.— 4.  Ocean  Steamers.— 5.  The  Telegraph.— 6.  TostOtlices. 

[NoTK  TO  THE  TEACHER.— Scc  uotc  prefixed  to  Chapter  XVIII,  p.  170.] 

1.  The  Piihlic  Improvements  of  Canada  consi.st  of  her  caiuils. 
railroails,  public  buildings,  harbours,  light-hou.^es,  roatls  and 
Itridges,  &c.,  the  aggregate  cost  of  which  amounts  to  abont 
$50,000,000.  The  most  important  of  these  imjn'ovements 
consi.><t  of  the  caiuils  and  railroads. 

2.  The  Canals  of  Canada  are  extensive  and  important,  and 
have  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  $21,000,000.  Theii* 
total  length  is  235  miles.     They  are  as  follows: 

Questions.— What  wa.s  the  estimated  value  of  the  chief  exports  and  im- 
ports  of  Canada  iu  1863?  Mention  the  principal  manufactures.  Give  tlic 
'"evenue  and  expenditure  of  Canada.    I'o  what  due^  Chapter  xxiv  relate" 
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The  Welland  connects  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  an<l  thus 
overcomes  the  Niagara  Falln.  Tl)e  length  of  its  main  trunk 
is  28  miles,  and  of  its  feeder  about  22^  miles.  It  has  28  locks, 
and  surmounts  an  aggregate  of  .S51  ieet.  l^he  locks  are  from 
150  to  200  feet  in  length,  by  26^  in  width,  and  have  10  feet 
water  on  the  mitre-sills.     Total  cost  about  $7,000,000. 

The  Rideau  connects  Lake  Ontario  with  the  River  Ottawa. 
It  is  126^  miles  long,  lias  47  locks,  and  surmounts  an  aggre- 
gate elevation  of  457  feet,  viz.,  1G5  I'rom  Kingston  up  to  Lake 
Rideau,  and  292  from  Lake  Rideau  down  to  the  Ottawa.  Its 
locks  are  134  feet  by  34,  with  5  Ieet  water  on  the  mitre-sills. 
It  was  constructed  by  the  Imperial  Government  for  military 
purposes,  and  cost  $4,380,000. 

The  St.  Lawrence  consists  of  a  series  of  canals,  in  all  40 5 
miles  in  length,  extending  from  near  Prescott  to  MoJitreal, 
and  surmounting  an  aggregate  of  204|  feet  of  rapids.  The  27 
locks  are  200  feet  by  45  each,  and  have  from  9  to  16  feet 
water  on  the  mitre-sills.     Total  cost,  $8,550,000. 

The  Ottawa,  a  series  of  10^  miles  between  Ottawa  City  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  at  Lake  St.  Louis,  surmounts  an  aggregate 
feet.     Total  cost,  about  $1,500,000. 

The  Chambly,  on  the  Richelieu  'iver,  extends  from  St. 
Johns  to  Chambly,  11^  miles.  With  the  St.  Ours  lock,  it 
completes  the  navigation  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake 
Champlain.     Cost,  $550,000. 

The  Burlington  connects  Burlington  Bay  at  Hamilton  with 
Lake  Ontario.     Total  cost,  about  $310,000. 

The  Desjardins  connects  the  town  of  Dundas  with  Burling- 
ton Bay.     Total  cost,  about  $250,000. 

3.  Railways  of  Canada. — In  1850  there  were  only  two  short 
railways.  There  are  now  fourteen^  with  an  aggregate  length 
of  nearly  2,000  miles,  constructed  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  over 
$100,000,000.  The  two  principal  railways  in  Canada  are  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  the  Great  Western.  The  Grand  Trunk 
line  extends  to  1,092  miles,  and  includes  the  celebrated  Vic- 
toria Tubular  Bridge,  of  nearly  two  miles  in  lentth.  {See 
illustration,  on  i)age  1G6.)  The  Suspension  Bridge  over  the 
Niagara  River  connecting  the  New  York  Central  and  Great 
Western  lines  of  railway,  is  a  wonderful  structure. 

4.  Ocean  Steamers. — A  Canadian  mail-line  of  steanvships,  and 
four  other  lines,  running  to  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
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Questions.— Mention  the  principal  subjects  mentioned  in  Chap.  xxix. 
What  is  said  of  the  public  improvements  of  Canada?  Mention  the  names 
and  extent  of  the  principal  canals.    What  chief  places  do  they  connect? 
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Fart  of  the  Falls  of  Xian^ara,  and  llio  (Jrcat  WesU'rn  IJaihvay 
Siispt'iisiou  Bridge. 

from  Montreal  niid  Quebec,  in  summer,  iiikI  from  Portland 
(Maine,  in  the  [inited  States)  in  winter,  have  lieen  established. 

5.  The  Telegraph  was  introduced  in  1817,  and  extends  to  all 
the  principal  phiees  in  Canada,  the  Eastern  Provinces,  &c. 

G.  Post  Ojfices  are  established  in  above  2,000  places  in  Can- 
ada. The  post  routes  extend  to  an  au'tireiiate  of  10,000  miles, 
and  the  nund)er  of  miles  actually  ti'avelled  is  about  0,000,000. 
In  176G,  when  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Franklin  was  deputy 
postmaster-general  of  British  North  America,  there  were  only 
three  post-offices  in  Canada,  and  170  miles  of  post-route,  from 
Montreal  to  Quebec.  In  171>1  there  were  ten  post-olKces,  and 
000  miles  of  post  route;  in  ls:',0  there  were  150  post  othces, 
and  2, TjOO  nules  of  post-route;  in  lS-40  the  number  of  olfices 
had  been  increaseil  to  40'),  and  milesofpost-route  to  5,7^7;  anil 
in  1850  the  number  of  offices  was  000,  and  miles  of  post-route 
7,000.  'I'he  nund)er  of  letters  carried  in  1S50  was  about 
8,500,000,  revenue  if52;iO,000;  while  in  lsG4  this  nundjer  had 
increased  to  11,500,000,  revenue  $!S00,000.  This  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  uidtbrm  postage-rate  of  live  cents  introduced  in  1851. 

QUK8TIOX8.— Give  a  sketch  of  the  railways  of  Canada?  What  is  said  of 
the  Canadian  lines  of  ocean  steamers?  When  was  the  telegraph  intro- 
duced? IIovv  many  i)ost-oHices  are  there,  and  what  is  said  on  the  suhjecif 
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Part  V. 

Historical  Sketches  of  the  other  British  Possessions. 

Introductory. 

1.  Mantime  Briiish  Provinces. — The  maritime  provinces  of 

British  Nortli  America,  wliicli  lie  to  tlie  east  aii<l  .sontli-east 

ol'  Canada,  are : 

1.  Nova  Scotia  &  Capk  IJukton.  [   3.  Princk  Edward  Island. 
.2  New  Brunswick.  I   4.  Island  of  Newfoundland. 

Their  united  area  in  about  10G,500  square  milcj^,  and  their 
population  about  1,150,000,  or  nearly  one  luill'that  of  Canada. 

2.  Other  British  Possessions. — The  remaining  British  po.s- 
se.s.sions  in  North  America  are  : 

(Hudson  liAY  Territory.       |    ,.    (  British  Columbia. 


5. 


\  Red  River  Settlement. 


\  Vancouver  Island. 


These  possessions  stretch  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Pacilic 
i  ..ean,  and  are  ultimately  destined  to  become  important  por- 
tions of  the  British  Empire. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 
I.  General  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Eastern  Provinces, 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Present  Exte^it  and  Condition  of  the  Eastern  Provinces. 

1.  Acadie  divided  into  two  rrovinces.— 2.  Commimicatiou  between  the 
Provinces.— 3.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

1.  Acadie  divided  into  two  Provinces. — Wiiat  are  at  present 
the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  (inclnding  Cape  Breton)  and 
New  Brunswick,  (with  part  of  the  State  oiMaine,)  was  formerly 
that  outlying  portion  of  New  France  whicli  was  known  as 
Acadie.  The  boundaries  and  extei\t  of  these  outskirts  of  New 
France  were,  to  a  late  date  in  colonial  history,  left  indelinite; 
and  many  a  fierce  dispute,  ending  in  deadly  strife,  to  k  place 
in  the  efforts  which  were  made  by  the  rival  French  and  Eng- 
lish colonists  to  define  these  boundaries.      Although  nomi- 

Questions.— Point  out  the  several  Maritime  Provinces,  What  is  their 
united  area  and  population?  Name  the  other  B.  N.  A.  Possessions. 
Give  the  principal  s»ubjects  of  Chapter  xxv     Wliat  is  said  of  Acadie? 
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nally  under  French  (loininion,   Acadio  whs,  for  n  long  timr 
after  its  discovciy,  too  vast  a  wilderness   to   he  of  any  prac- 
tical   value   either    as  a    plnce    <»f  colonization  or  of  trade, 
except  at  some  p(^ints  on  the  sea-coa.-t.     These  places  were, 
however,  selected  for  settlement  with  the  nsual  sagacity  of  the 
early  French  explorers;  and  they  arc  to  this  day  important 
central  points  of  trade  and  commerc<'  in  the  respective  pro- 
vinces.    As  the  trading-posts  of  Fnince  and  England  in  those 
early  times  gradually  expanded  themselves  into  colonia'  settle- 
ments, particular  places  in   these  settlements,  often  distant 
from  each  other,  were  selected  either  tor  purposes  of  trade  or 
for  military  objects.     Thus  Port  iioyal  (Annapolis),  and  Ste. 
Croix,  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Bay  Fran^aise  (Fundy), 
with  undefined  boundaries  ruiming  between  them,  from  being 
originall}'-    in  the  same  French  colony  in  Acadie,    came,   in 
aft,er-times,    to    be    separate   settlements,    in   the  two    after- 
provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.     Physical 
causes,  no  less  than  the  absence   of  easy  modes  of  communi- 
cation between   outlying  portions  of  Acadie,   determined   no 
doubt,  from  time  to  time,  the  present  divisions  of  this  part  of 
New  France. 

2.  Communication  between  the  Provinces. — At  present  the 
principal  mode  of  communication  between  the  provinces  is  by 
water.  And  this  must  necessarily  continue  to  be  so  between 
the  islands  themselves  and  with  the  main  land.  Railroads 
exist  within  two  of  the  provinces;  but  as  yet  the  intercolonial 
railroad,  so  long  talked  of,  has  not  been  constructed.  Each 
of  the  three  provinces  concerned  has  constructed  a  por- 
tion of  this  road  in  the  settled  portions  of  the  country  within 
its  own  boundaries,  but,  owing  to  various  causes,  that  portion 
lying  between  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  that  be- 
tween New  Brunswick  and  Canada,  remain  yet  to  be  con- 
structed. The  surveyed  railroad  distance  between  Halifax 
and  Quebec  is  635  miles :  of  this  distance  205  miles  have 
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Questions.— IIow  were  these  eastern  provinces  lirst  settled?  At  what 
two  places  were  trading-posts  established?  What  is  said  of  communica- 
tion between  the  provinces  ?    Mention  the  railroads  already  constructed. 
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already  been  constructed,  viz.,  11  1  by  Canadii,  from  Quebec  to 
lliviere  du  Loup;  'M)  by  New  Brunswick,  being  part  of  the 
Hue  of  107  miles  from  Shediac  to  St.  John;  and  Ol  l.y  Nova 
Scotia,  from  I'ruro  to  Ilaliliix.  'i'he  cost  of  the  remaininjz 
'i;{()  miles  has  been  estimated  at  $10,000  per  mile,  or  about 
$18,000,000.  Should  the  proposed  CoiifederatiKU  between  the 
Provinces  take  [)lace,  it  is  expected  that  the  road  will  be  built. 

H.  Historical  SkeicJi  of  the  Marithnt  rrovinrcH, — The  Eastern 
or  Maritime  Provinces  of  British  Nortii  America  include  Xova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Islands  of  Newlbundland  and 
J^rince  Edward  (formerly  called  St.  .Jean).  Newlbundhmd  is 
the  oldest  British  colony  in  America,  having  been  discovered 
by  Sir  John  Cabot  in  1497,  and  taken  possession  of)  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  name,  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  in  158.3.  Acadia 
(now  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick)  was  iirst  ceded  t(j 
Great  Britain  in  1711),  and  again,  liiudly,  in  1748.  Cajte 
Breton  Island  (Ibrmerly  called  Isle  du  Caj^  and  Isle  Royale), 
after  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Louisbourg,  its  capital,  was 
also  ceded  to  (Jreat  Britain  in  171^',  and  was  united  to  the 
iTovernnient  of  Nova  Scotia  in  ls20. 

(For  size,  general  area,  and  statistical  inlbrniation  in  regard 
to  these  Provinces,  see  pages  31  and  35.) 


Part  \L 
chapter  xxvi. 

History  of  Nova  Scotia,  including  Cape  Breton. 

(Nova  Scotia  was  so  called  by  the  first  settlors,  who  ori^jfinally  came  from 
Scotland;  and  "  IJrotou  "  from  IJrittany,— Ureton  being  the  name  of 
an  inhabitant  of  liretagne,  or  ISrittany,  in  France.) 

Size,  one  fourth  less  than  New  IJrunswick,  or  e(iual  to  a  square  of  UO  m. 

(JEOtJU  A  rillCA  1.    I  NTUODL'C'TION . 

1.  Noted   For.— 2.  I'osition  and  Extent.— 3.  riiytical  I'eutures. 
I.  Koted  For. — Nova  Scotia  is  noted  tbr  iis  coal,  iron,  gold, 

Questions.— What  part  of  the  proposed  Intercolonial  Ifailroad  remains 
to  bo  constructed?  Give  a  historical  sketch  of  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
How  did  Nova  iScotia  obtain  its  name '!  (J  ive  its  size  ?  For  what  is  it  noted  ? 
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and  otlior  miiiorals;  its  ILslicrios;  and  itn  extensive  line  of 
8ca-coaHt  and  good  harbonr.s. 

*2.  Position  and  Extent. — The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  in- 
clniles  the  poninsnla  of  Nova  Scotia  and  llie  Island  of  Capo 
IJreton,  wiiich  lie  to  the  south-east  of  New  Brunswick  aiul 
Prince  Edward  Ishind.  They  have  hcen  since  1820  united 
under  one  government  and  legislature. 

3.  r/n/.sirdl  Fcatnt'cs. — The  peninsula  (»f  Nova  Scotia  is 
aoniewhut  triangiilar  in  i^hape,  and  is  connected  with  New 

IJrunswick 
l»y  a  .short 
isthmus  six- 
teen miles  in 
length.  Its 
surface  is  un- 
dulating and 
^  picturesque, 
and  is  dotted 
over  with 
many  small 
hut  beautiful 

Appearance  of  Nova  Scotia,  &c.,  from  a  Balloon.  lakes.  In  the 

interior  are  several  ranges  of  hills,  of  which  the  Co-be-quid 
are  the  most  important.  On  the  coast,  the  capes,  bays,  and 
harbours  are  numerous.  No  part  of  Nova  Scotia  is  more  than 
thirty  miles  from  the  sea.  A  belt  of  rugged  rocks,  averaging 
400  feet  in  height  and  from  twenty  to  sixty  miles  in  width, 
extends  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Cape  Canso  to  Cape 
Sable,  and  along  th'.;  Bay  (jf  Fundy  coast. — The  island  of 
Cape  Breton  is  nearly  severed  in  two  by  Bras  d'Or  Lake  and 
St.  Peter's  Jiay.  The  island  is  rich  in  minerals,  well  wooded, 
and  fertile.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  scenery  gen. 
erally  beautiful.     Sydney  is  the  capital  of  the  Lsland. 


(QUESTIONS.— roint  out  the  position  and  extent  of  the  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Describe  its  appearance  and  physical  features.  What  is  peculiar 
about  the  coast-line  of  No  va  Scotia  ?    What  is  said  of  Cape  Breton  Island  1 
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ciiAPTKii  XX vn. 

1.    IIlSTOHY    OF    ACADIK,     (Oll    AcADIA)    FROM     IIS     niSCOVKUV 
rXTIT,    ITS    FIN'AI.    f'ESHIOX    TO    IvVOI.AND,     IN     ITI^. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Dlsroven/ — Sdthmcnl — Infcrro/onitd  IVars — Lovi.^hoincf. 

J.  Indian  J'riU'S.— 2.  Discovory.— .3.  Settlement.— 4.  Vicissitudes  ol  I'mt 
Jtoya!.— 5.  Knjflisli  Klloits  to  ISettle  Aoadie.  -G.  Capture  from  and 
CesHJon  to  France.— 7.  C'rjmwcirs  Kxpedition  ..friiinst  Aciidie.— H.  New 
England  Expedition.— 9.  First  Capture  ol'  Louisbourg. 

1.  Indian  Tribea. — When  first  discovered,  Nova  Scotia  was 
iidialiited  by  a  trilto  of  Indians  called  the  Micniacs,  which 
was  scattered  over  Acadie  from  Port  Uoyal  (Amiapoiis)  to 
Miramichi.  The  Micmacs  belong  to  tlie  great  Algon(|iiiii 
family  and  were  called  SonriijiiMis  (or  salt-water  men)  by  tlie 
French.  They  greatly  harassed  the  English  cnlimies  daring 
the  intercolonial  contests;  but,  in  17(11,  after  the  government 
was  firmly  estabiitrbed,  they  linally  submitted,  in  Ibat  year 
they  were  reiluced  to  '5,000;  ami  now  tiiey  are  onlv  about  liaM 
that  number. 

2.  Discovery. — Nova  Scotia — or  Acadie.  as  it  was  cabed  by 
the  French — originally  included  tbe  ailjoining  iJritish  Pro- 
vinces and  Maine.  The  name,  however,  is  now  conlined  to  the 
peninsula  alone.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  visited  by  the 
Cabots,  during  their  first  vovaue  to  Anun-ica,  in  11 1)7.  As 
early  as  1501-0,  some  fishermen,  from  lUisque  and  Pre- 
tagne  iji  France,  while  engaged  in  the  eod-fi.-/iery  oil'  New- 
foundland, reached  the  promontory  of  an  island  to  the  south- 
west of  that  island,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Cape 
Breton, — after  their  own  people  in  Franco.  The  name  was  sub- 
sequently extended  to  the  whole  island.  In  1518,  Baron  de  L6ry 
proposed  to  found  a  French  settlement  in  Acadie;  but,  owing 
to  adverse  circumstances,  the  expedition  was  abandoned.     In 

Questions.— To  what  does  Chapter  xxvii  relate?  Mention  its  princi- 
pal subjects.  Name  the  Indians  inhabiting  Nova  Scotia  on  its  discovery. 
What  was  the  French  name  of  Nova  Scotia.    When  was  it  tirsit  discovered':' 
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15815,  Sir  llimipiiiTy  GIIIxtI  look  I'uriiuil  poflscssioii  ul"  Now- 
tbnndlatKl  and  adjacent  countries  in  the  name  ofEn'dand: 
and,  m  1590,  Cape  Breton  was  resorted  to  hy  the  Enjj^lisli. 
In  1598  an  attempt  was  made  to  colonize  Nova  Scotia  by  the 
French,  under  Marquis  de  la  Roche.  His  settlers  being  con- 
victs,  lie  feared  they  might  be  lawless,  if  set  free  on  the  mnin 
land.  He,  therefore,  left  tbrty  of  them  on  Sable  Island,  an  inhos- 
pitable spot  r^{[^  the  coast.  Returning  trom  the  main  land  to 
the  island,  his  ship  was  driven  off  the  coast  by  a  storm  until 
it  reached  France.  Here,  on  landing,  he  was  imprisoned  by  a 
partisan  in  the  then  civil  war,  and  was  not  able  for  five  years 
to  apprise  Henri  IV  of  his  unfinished  ellbrt  in  founding  the 
colony.  Tlie  King,  on  learning  the  lacts  of  the  case,  at  once 
sent  Chetodel,  De  la  Ruche's  pilot,  to  the  island  to  bring  back 
the  convicts  to  France.  On  their  return,  the  King,  being 
touched  with  the  miserable  condition  of  the  twelve  survivors, 
pardoned  them,  and  gave  each  of  them  fifty  crowns. 

3.  Settlement  of  Fort  KoijaL— The  traffic  in  furs  liaving 
attracted  ihe  attention  of  traders,  Sieur  Dupont-Grave,*  and 
Chauvin,  a  master-mariner,  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Roche,  and  dispatched  an  expedition  to  the 
new  world.  Chauvin  having  died,  Dupont-Gravd  induced  De 
Chatte,  governor  of  Dieppe,  to  join  him  in  the  enterprise. 
With  his  aid,  a  company  of  Rouen  merchants  was  formed;  and 
an  expedition  was  iitted  out  and  sent  to  New  France  in  ICO.I^ 
under  command  of  Cliamplain.  On  De  Chatte's  death,  Sieur 
de  Monts,  governor  of  Pons,  and  a  Huguenot,  succeeded  him. 
On  the  return  of  the  expedition,  Henri  IV,  being  interested  in 
the  scheme,  extended  the  privileges  of  the  company,  and  an- 
otlier  expedition  was  sent  out  in  1004.  Part  of  the  expedition 
went  to  Tadoussac,  but  De  Monts  preferred  to  stop  at  Acadie. 
He  landed  at  a  place  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  coast,  where 

*  Or  Pontgrav^,    lie  was  a  rich  mrrcliant  of  St.  Malo. 

Questions.— Who  first  attempted  the  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia?  What 
was  done  by  Sir  H.  Gilbert  and  by  Marquis  do  la  Roche  f  Describe  th« 
settlement  of  Port  Koyal?    Who  was  Dupout-^jrav^l'    What  did  he  do? 
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he  fonnd  a  Frenchman  named  Ropignol  tradmg  for  furs  with 
the  Indians  witlumt  license.  The  harbour  is  now  called  Liver 
pool.  Having  confiscated  Rosignol's  ship,  De  Monts  coasted 
in  a  south-westerly  direction;  he  then  turned  to  the  north, 
and  entered  a  large  sheet  of  water,  which  he  named  l.a  Baie 
Fran9aist.*  Having  reached  a  fine  basin  on  the  inland  coast, 
Baron  de  Poutrincourt,  a  companion  of  De  Monts,  and  also 
a  Huguenot,  was  so  pleased  witli  the  scenery  that  he  obtained 
a  grajit  of  the  place, — the  first  ever  made  in  America, — and 
which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  king.  He  at  once 
tormed  a  settlement,  which  he  named  Port  lioyal.  De  Monts 
continued  his  voyage  round  the  bay,  and,  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Jolm  the  Paptist,  discovered  the  fine  river  known  to  the  Indians 
as  Ou-an-gon-dy,  but  which  he  named  St.  John.  Entering 
another  river,  which,  with  its  tril)Utaries,  was  shaped  like  a 
cross,  he  named  it  Ste.  Croix. 

4.  Vicissitudes  of  Port  I?oi/al. — On  an  islet  at  the  m<juth 
of  the  Ste.  Croix,  De  Monts  landed,  erected  a  fort,  and  formed 
his  settlement.  Tlie  little  colony,  however,  suffered  great 
hardships  during  that  winter.  In  the  spring  he  left  the  islet 
and^  coasted  southwards,  visiting  in  succession  Penobscot, 
Kennebec,  Casco,  Saco,  and  Malabarre  (whicli  latter  place  in 
1G02  liad  received  the  luui.e  of  Cajje  Cod,  from  Cosnold,  an 
liiiglish  mariner).  He  soon,  lunvevcr,  returned  to  Acadie,  where 
he  found  that  Diipont-Grav^  had  just  arrived  with  a  number 
of  emigrants.     Uoth  colonies  were  then  united  at  Port  Roval. 

CD  *, 

lender  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  Lescarbot,t  and  of  Pou- 
trincourt, who  acted  as  governor,  the  colonists  set  about  con- 
solidating their  little  settlement.  De  Monts  and  Dupont-Gravd 
shortly    afterwards   returned   to   France;    Poutrincourt   and 

'  .Now  Fuiidy,— from  the  words  Fond  de  In  Baie,  in  old  French  ina])s. 

I  Marc  Lpscarbot  was  a  French  lawyer,  and  a  friond  ol"  routriucourt. 
Uh  was  tlic  author  of  a  History  of  New  France. 
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QUKBTIONS.— Describe  the  voyage  uf  D.'  Monts.  What  land-grant  was 
liret  made  in  America?  Mention  the  settlement  of  lOrt  Koyal  and  .Ste. 
Croix.  By  what  name  was  the  Bay  of  Fundy  known  ?  Who  was  Lescarbot '! 
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Chaiuplaiii  visited  Ste.  Croix,  and  coasted  a3  far  as  Cape  Cod  ; 
while  Lescarbot  explored  the  coast  mountains  along  the  Bay 
oi'  Fundy.  Shortly  afterwards  a  marauding  party  of  Dutchmen 
from  the  New  Netherlands,  hearing,  through  a  traitor  colo- 
nist, of  the  stores  of  peltry  at  Acadie,  suddenly  appear  d,  and 
ritied  ev  n  the  graves  in  search  of  beaver-skins.  Scarcely  had 
they  recovered  from  this  intrusion,  when  the  intrigues  of  the 
merchants  of  St.  Malo  so  far  succeeded  as  virtually  to  destroy 
the  protection  in  the  fur-traffic  which  the  Rouen  company 
liad  enjoyed.  The  colonists  at  once  determined  to  return  to 
France.  This  they  did  in  1G07.  Nothing  daunted,  however, 
and  with  the  help  of  some  Dieppe  traders,  Poutrincourt  col- 
lected a  number  of  new  colonists,  and,  in  IGIO,  returned  to 
Port  Royal.  Here  he  found  everything  untouched  by  the 
natives,  as  he  had  gained  their  confidence  and  regard.  The 
violent  death  of  Henri  TV  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  religious 
dissensions  about  the  colony  between  the  Huguenots  and  the 
Jesuits  which  followed,  brought  it  a  second  time  to  the  verge 
of  ruin.  The  Jesuits  determined  to  found  a  colony  of  their 
own,  and  an  expedition  left  France  titr  that  purpose.  They 
reached  Port  Royal  in  101. 'J,  and  took  on  board  the  Jesuit 
fathers  there.  Proceeding  towards  the  river  Pentagoet  (Penob- 
scot), misty  weather  compelled  La  Saussage,  the  leader,  to 
land  at  the  island  of  Monts-Desert.  Here  the  cjlony  of  St. 
Sauveur  was  formed.  The  English,  who  claimed  all  this  region, 
sentCapt.  (Sir  Samuel)  Argall  from  Virginia  to  dispossess  the 
French.  This  was  soon  done,  as  the  colony  was  defenceless. 
Argall  returned  to  Virginia,  and,  having  shown  to  Sir  Thomas 
Dale,*  the  governor.  La  Saussage's  coiiKnission,  which  dis- 
closed the  colonization  intentions  of  the  French,  Sir  Thomas 
determined  to  drive  them  out  of  Acadie.     Three  armed  vessels 


*  Sir  Thomas  Dale  succoodod  Lord  Delaware  as  Governor  of  Virginia 
in  IGll.    Sir  Samiu'l  Argall  was  appointed  Deputy-Governor  in  1G17. 


QUKSTiONS. — Mention  the  vicissitudns  whicii  these  original  colonies 
underwent.  What  did  Poutrincourt  do :  Under  what  circumstances  was 
the  colony  of  St.  Sauveur  founded  ?    What  hcfel  it  ?    Who  was  Sir  T.  Dale 't 
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under  Argall  wore  sent  against  Port  Koyal  in  1613.  He  soon 
took  it,  destroyed  the  settlement,  and  dispersed  the  colonists. 
Thus  was  Port  Royal,  after  a  three-fold  disaster,  for  the  time 
totallv  destroved;  and  thus,  bv  virtue  of  Cabot's  visit  and 
discovery,  and  Gilbert's  act  of  possession,  Nova  Scotia  was 
claimed  and  conquered  by  the  Virginia  colonists,  under  Sir 
Sanmel  Argall,  in  1013.  This  was  the  first  hostile  act  which 
occurred  between  the  French  and  the  English  on  the  Continent 
of  America. 

5.  Englhli  EJfoiis  to  Settle  Aradle. — After  the  capture  of 
Port  Royal,  the  English  forces  left  Acadie,  although  laying 
claim  to  it  nominally.  By  virtue  of  this  claim,  King  James  I, 
in  1021,  granted  apatent  to  Sir  William  Alexander  (afterwards 
the  Earl  of  Stirling)  authorizing  him  to  settle  the  colony,  and 
for  that  purpose  conveyed  to  him  that  part  of  French  Acadie 
which  lay  to  the  eastwards  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  river  Ste. 
Croix  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  patent  the  name  Acadie 
was  changed  to  Nova  Scotia.  In  order  to  promote  its  settle- 
ment, the  king  foun^led  in  1  r»2  I  the  order  of  (150)  Knights- 
Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia,  llach  baronet  was  to  receive  10,000 
acres  of  land,  and  was  required  to  tit  out  and  send  there  six 
settlers,  or  in  default  to  pay  2,000  marks.  In  1025,  Charles  I 
renewed  the  patent,  and  even  included  in  the  grant  the  whole 
of  the  country  stretching  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  California. 

G.  Capture  f row,  and  Cession  to  France. — In  1027  a  large 
tlect  of  transports  witii  cannon  for  Port  Royal  was  taken  by  the 
English  in  the  Gidf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Next  vear,  1G2S,  Port 
Royal  itself  was  captured  by  Sir  David  Kc'**k,  and  in  1025), 
Quebec  was  captnred  by  him;  but  the  Frencii,  having  lost 
it  for  a  time,  still  lield  })ossession  of  Cape  Sable,  as  well  as 
other  places  in  the  south  of  Acadie.  In  1029-30,  Sir  William 
Alexander  conveyed  part  of  his  territory  to  Claude  (afterwards 
Sir  (Claudius)  de  la  Tour,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  on  board 
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QUKSTroNS,— Why  did  Argall  cxpol  the  French  from  Acadie?  What  is 
said  of  it'!*  Mention  tlie  efforts  made  by  the  English  to  settle  Acadia. 
Were  they  successful  y   What  is  said  ofttie  capture  and  cession  of  Acadie? 
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the  transports,  and  hrouglii  lo  Kiiglaml,  where  lie  married  an 
Englisli  lady.  De  la  Tour  was  sent  to  take  Acadie  from  the 
French;  but  his  son,  who  held  one  of  the  forts,  refused  to  give 
it  up,  althougli  entreated  to  do  so  by  his  father,  lie  then 
used  force  to  effect  its  capture,  Imt  without  ellect.  Finally 
De  la  Tour  desisted  in  his  attack,  but  reuiained  in  Acadie  in 
a  liouse  erected  outside  of  the  fort  by  his  son.  At  length,  in 
1G.32,  Charles  I,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Cerniain-en-Laye,  ceded 
the  entire  colony  to  the  French.  They  divided  it  into  three 
provinces,  and  placed  them  under  as  many  proprietary  gov- 
ernors, viz.,  De  Razillai,  young  De  la  Tour,  and  M.  Denys. 
On  De  Razillai's  death,  his  brothers  ceded  their  rights  to  the 
Chevalier  de  Charnisay.  Charnisay  cam  ■  out  from  France 
to  take  possession  of  his  province,  and  removed  the  colony  of 
his  predecessor  from  La  Heve  to  Penobscot.  In  the  territo- 
rial disputes  which  now  arose  between  himself  and  young 
De  la  Tour,  Louis  XIII  at  length  intertered  and  detnied  the 
boundaries  of  each  disputant.  To  De  la  'J'our  was  given  the 
whole  of  Acadie  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  to  Canseau ;  to  Clinrnisay  was  given  the  country 
east  of  that  line,  including  La  Hrve,  or  La  Have,  and  Port 
Royal.  De  la  Tour,  who  liad  ahrady  erected  a  fort  on  (he  St. 
John  river,  refused  to  accept  these  Itoundaries,  and  Charnisay 
was  ordered  to  arrest  him.  De  la  Tour  applied  to  Governor 
Winthrop  for  succour,  which  was  granted,  and  Charnisay  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  was  even  i)ursued  by  De  la  Tour  as 
far  as  his  fort  at  Penobscot.  Cliarnisay  objected  to  this  inter- 
ference; and  Winthrop,  on  behalf  of  Massaehnsetts,  Con- 
necticut, New  Haven,  and  Plymouth,  otl'ered  to  make  a 
friendly  treaty,  and  to  enter  into  tra<ilng  relations  w"Lh  him. 
This  treaty  took  eliect  in  October,  ir>  1 1.  Cliarnisay  now  telt 
himself  relieved  fromFnglisn  interference,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  young  De  la  Tour,  connnenced  his  attack  on  De  la  Tour'.-  U'v[ . 


Questions.— How  did  Claude  do  la  Tour  obtain  part  ol' Acadie?  What 
led  to  the  unnatural  contest  between  father  and  son  for  the  possession  of 
Acadie?  How  did  they  end?  Who  was  Charnisay?  What  is  said  of  him? 
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la  lour  (5  wile,  wiui  great  8[»iri(,  made  an  heroic  dclence* 
Being  betrayed  by  a  Swiss  on  Easter  Day,  Madame  de  la  Tour, 
Irom  her  refuge  in  the  works,  resisted  Charnisay  so  bravely, 
that  h<^  ollered  to  agree  to  lier  terms.  Mortified  to  find  her 
Ibrce  so  small,  lie  dishonourably  rep\idiated  his  word,  and 
with  ineflable  cowardice  hung  all  but  one  of  Madame  de  la 
Tour's  brave  defenders,  and  even  compelled  this  noblewoman, 
with  a  halter  round  lier  neck,  to  witness  his  own  breach  of 
faith.  She  did  not  long  survive  this  inhuman  act,  but  sank 
under  its  infliction,  and  died  soon  after.  Charnisay,  as  a  just 
retribution,  did  not  long  survive  her;  and  De  la  Tour,  then 
engaired  in  the  fur-trade  in  Hudson  Ikiv,  on  Charnisav's  death 
returned  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1G51,  and,  shortly  atlerwards,  mar- 
ried  Charnisay's  widow.  Charnisay's  sister  also  bequeathed 
her  claim  to  De  la  Tour,  On  the  strength  of  this  triple  title, 
vi^ung  De  la  Tour  claimed  Nova  Scotia  as  his  right. 

7.  Cromu'eU's  Expedition  against  Acadie. — U  nder  these  cir- 
cumstances. Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  had  no  confidence  in  De  la 
Tour,  instigated  a  creditor  of  Charnisay,  named  La  Borgne,  to 
dispossess  him  and  the  other  proprietary  governors.  M.  Denys, 
of  Chedabucto,  was  surprised;  the  settlement  of  La  Heve  was 
burnt;  and  at  the  time  when  La  Borgne  thought  he  had  De  la 
IVur  in  his  power,  suddenly  a  new  antagonist  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  who  settled  the  quarrel  by  driving  both  disputants  oil' 
the  field,  and  possessinghimself  of  the  eiuire  colony.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  strife  among  the  French  colonists  of  Acadie, 
Oliver  Crouiwell,  then  Lord  High  Protector  of  England,  de- 
spatched a  force  from  England,  under  Colonel  Sedgewick, 
who  defeated  De  la  Tour  at  the  St.  John,  and  La  Borgne  at  Port 
Pioyal,  and  re-took  the  colony.  Charnisay's  fort  at  Pentagoet 
(Penobscot)  was  also  taken  without  difficulty.  The  English, 
liowever,  only  held  possession  of  Port  Royal,  and  the  French 
continued  their  settlements  in  the  interior.    In  KIjG,  Crouiwell 
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QuiiSTiONS.— Describe  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  Charnisay.  What  is 
said  of  Madame  de  la  Tour?  Where  was  her  husband?  What  did  he  do 
after  her  deatli  y  Describe  tiie  expedition  sent  ngainst  Acadie  by  Cromwell, 
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confirmed  Charles  Do  la  Tour's  claim,  and  granted  to  him,  an 
well  as  to  Sir  Thomas  Temple  and  William  Crowne,  the  chief 
part  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  Temple  and  Crowne 
purchased  De  la  Tour's  share,  and  expended  $80,000  in  repair- 
ing the  defences  of  the  fort.  In  1GG7,  England  again  ceded  the 
colony  to  France,  hy  the  treaty  of  Brcfla. 

8.  Kew  England  Expedition. — The  French,  having  con- 
certed a  plan  to  attack  and  capture  several  places  in  the  Eng- 
lish colonies,  these  colonies  united  in  a  scheme  of  vigorous 
retaliation  upon  the  French  settlements.  In  doing  so,  Sir  Wm. 
Phipps  was  sent  from  Massachusetts,  in  1G90.  He  took  Port 
Royal,  which  he  dismantled,  Chedabucto,  and  I'isle  Perc^e, 
and  then  returned  to  Boston.  Villebon,  the  French  governor  of 
Acadie,  soon  recaptured  them ;  and  from  his  fort  at  Natch wack, 
on  the  St.  John,  the  Indians  were  supplied  with  arms  to  attack 
the  colonists  of  New  England.  D'Iberville  having  arrived 
from  Quebec,  it  was  resolved  to  effect  the  reduction  of  Pema- 
quid.  Having  taken  an  English  vessel,  Villabon  and  D'Iber- 
ville were  joined  at  Penobscot  by  Baron  de  St.  Castine*  and 
two  hundred  Indians.  Fear  of  the  Indians  induced  the  com- 
mandant of  the  fort  to  capitulate  j  but  that  did  not  save  them 
from  the  fury  of  the  Indians.  Villebon  was  afterwards  taken 
and  sent  to  Boston.  Massachusetts  retaliated,  and  sent  Col. 
Church,  who  took  all  the  forts  in  Acadie,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  Villebon  on  the  St.  John.  By  the  treaty  of  Rysvvick, 
in  1G96,  however,  England  again  restored  Nova  Scotia  to 
France.  Massachusetts  having  soon  afterwards  suffered  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Acadian  French,  another  New  England 
expedition,  under  Colonel  Marck,  sailed  from  Nantucket  for 
Port  Royal,  in  1707,  but  failed  to  do  more  than  destroy  pro- 

*  This  gentleman,  from  Oberon  in  Berne,  lived  among  the  Abenakis 
Indians  for  twenty  years.  He  married  a  squaw,  and  adopted  the  Indian 
liabits.  lie  had  great  influence  with  the  aborigines,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  t.eir  tutelary  deity. 


Questions.— How  did  Cromwell  settle  De  la  Tour's  claim  to  Nova 
Scotia?  Who  purchased  De  la  Tour's  share?  What  led  to  an  attack  from 
New  England?    Give  an  account  of  it.    What  of  the  Baron  Hi.  Castine? 
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perty  of  considerable  value  outside  the  fort.  Again,  in  1710, 
an  armament,  under  General  N'^holson,  left  Boston  for  Port 
Royal.  He  captured  the  place,  and  changed  its  name  to 
Annapolis,  in  honour  of  Queen  Anne.  In  1713,  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  Acadie  was  Ihially  ceded  to  England,  and  the  name 
Nova  Scotia  confirmed. 

9.  First  Capture  of  Louisboiirg. — Capo  Breton,  called  Isle 
du  Cape  by  Verazzano,  and  Isle  Royale  by  the  French,  was, 
although  frequented  by  French  tishermen,  not  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  government  until  1714.  Having  lost  Nova 
Scotia,  the  French  colonists  now  turned  their  attention  to 
this  island  as  a  great  lishing-station,  and  in  1720  commenced 
the  tbrtifications  of  Louisbourg.  They  were  completed  at  a  cost 
of  $5,ri00,000.  From  this  stronghold  the  French  harassed  the 
English  settlements  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England.  At  length 
France  declared  war  against  England,  in  1744.  Louisbourg 
being  a  strong  naval  arsenal,  French  privateers  against  the  com- 
mmerce  of  New  P^tigland  were  fitted  out  and  took  refuge  there. 
This  led  to  active  measures  against  Cape  Breton;  and,  in 
1745,  Shirley,*  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  proposed  the 
capture  of  Louisbourg,  but  he  only  carried  the  measure  in  the 
Legislature  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  Rhode  Island,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Connecticut  joined  and  furnished  troops; 
New  York,  artillery;  and  Pennsylvania,  provisions.  The 
command  of  the  expedition  (3,200  strong)  was  entrusted  to 
Gen.  Pepperrell.  At  Canseau  they  were  joined  by  some  Eng- 
lish ships,  under  the  command  of  x\.dmiral  Sir  P.  Warren, 
with  800  men.     They  reached  Gabarus  Bay  on  the  9th  May, 

*  General  Sir  William  Shirley  emigrated  from  England  to  Massachu- 
setts in  1733.  Ho  was  appointed  royal  governor  in  1741,  and  remained 
until  1756,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  that  office  bv  General  Abercrombie. 
In  1745  ho  took  part  in  the  expedition  against  Niagara ;  and  in  1755  pro- 
moted the  scheme  for  the  capture  of  Louisbourg.  He  died  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1771. 

Questions.— What  did  Gen.  Nicholson  accomplish  in  Acadie  in  1710? 
What  did  his  conquests  there  result  in?  Trace  the  chief  events  leading  to 
the  first  capture  of  Louisbourg.    Give  a  sketch  of  Gen.  Sir  Wm.  Shirley. 
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and  laiulcd  to  ihc  roar  of  the  town. 
Their  encampment  extended  in  acurved 
line,  outside  tlic  fortress.     They  soon 
captured  the  outposts  and  the  Royal 
battery,  taking  400  jnen 
prisoners  of  war.     (Sec 
engraving.)  Admiral 
Warren  also  captur- 
ed   a    74-gun    ship,^/     ^^ 
with   500  '"  ^       " 

military 
stores. 
To  reach 
the    fort, 
cannon 

had  to  be 

drawffed  Capture  of  Louisbourg  in  1745.  ^ 

on  sledg  s  across  the  marsh;  and,  on  the  21st  of  ^lay,  the 
siege  was  commenced.  Other  ships  soon  afterwards  arrived, 
and  it  was  then  decided  to  attack  the  place.  But,  despair- 
ing of  a  successful  resistance,  the  French  capitulated  on  the 
28th  June,  1745,  and  were  allowed  to  march  out  of  the  gar- 
rison with  all  the  honours  of  war.  The  stores  and  prizes 
captured  amounted  to  $5,000,000.  The  island  of  St.  Jean 
(now  Prince  Edward)  was  also  at  the  same  time  claime<l  by 
the  victors.  To  mark  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  cap- 
ture, the  King  rewarded  Governor  Shirley  and  Gen.  Pepperrcll 


*  Explanation  op  the  Upper  Tart  of  the  Map.— «,  Glacis,  or 
extreme  outside  slope  of  the  defences;  b,  Banquette,  or  step,  upon  which 
the  soldiers  stand  to  fire  over  the  parapet  (/);  c,  Covered  way  into  the 
fort,  under  the  banquette;  d,  Counterscarp,  a  bank  or  wall,  outside  the 
ditch  (e);  e,  The  ditch  or  trench;  /,  The  parapet,  or  protection  for  men 
and  guns  inside;  g,  The  inner  banquette;  h,  Ramparts,  or  most  solid 
embankments  of  the  fort;  i,  Talus,  or  last  slope  inside  the  fort.] 


Questions.— Give  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Louisbourg.  Huw  was  it 
conducted?  Point  out  in  the  engraving  the  position  of  the  opposing 
forces.  Explain  the  principal  terms  relating  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sketch  ? 
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How  was  it 
tho  opposing 
3l' the  sketch? 


witii  haronctcie.-.  In  ITIti,  the  Dnlvo  D'Anviile  was  sent  with 
a  Frencli  fleet  to  retake  tlie  ishmd,  as  well  as  Annapolis, 
Boston,  and  other  New  England  cities;  hut  storms  and  disease 
wasted  his  forces,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  Tiic 
duke  died  of  chagrin,  and  his  successor  put  an  end  to  his  lilb 
in  despair.  In  IT-b"^,  tlic  treaty  of  Aixda-Chapelle  restored 
Cape  Breton  to  the  French,  against  tlie  wish  of  the  New  Eng- 
land captors  (whose  e.N})enses,  of  upwards  of  a  nullion  of 
dollars,  were,  however,  re[)aid  by  England);  but  the  same 
treaty  conlirmed  the  cession  of  Nova  See  a  to  the  British 
Crown, 


CllAPTEll  XXVllI. 

History  of  Nova  Scotia  from  its  Cession,  in  1748,  until 
ITS  First  Union  with  Cape  Breton,  in  1820. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Halifax — Old  French  War — Set  tied  Government — Political 
and,  tiodal  Vrogress — Governors. 

1.  Frontier  Commission— Exodus  of  Acadians.— 2.  Halifax  Founded.— 
3.  Colonial  Government  established.— 4.  Expulsion  of  tho  Acadians, 
5.  Old  French  War.— G.  First  Capture  of  Louisbourg.— 7.  System  of 
Government  from  the  Comiuesl.— 8.  Settled  System  of  Government. 
—9.  Various  Interesting  Facts. 

I.  Frontier  Conuniss ion — Exodus  of  Acadians. — Soon  after 
the  treaty  was  signed,  dispiites  arose  as  to  the  new  boundaries 
of  French  and  British  America,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio  river  and  in  Acadie.  Col.  Mascerene,  the  British  gov- 
ernor of  Nova  Scotia,  maintained  that  tlie  boundaries  of  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Acadie,  as  ceded  to  Britain,  extended  at  least  as  far 
westward  as  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  river,  thence  north 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  including  the  peninsula  of  Gaspd,  and 
tiie  whole  of  the  Nova  Scotian  peninsula.  La  Galissonniere, 
the  French  governor  of  New  France,  or  Canada,  insisted  that 


QuKSTiONS.- How  wei'o  the  victors  rewarded?  What  steps  did  tho 
French  take  to  re-capture  the  island?  Give  the  principal  subjects  of 
it.   What  does  Chapte  xxviii  relate  to  ?    What  occurred  after  the  treaty  ? 
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Acadie  only  cxtcmlod  o  tlio  Bay  of  Fiindy  (FraiiQuise)  and 
Minas  Basin,  and  did  not  includo  cither  the  irtthnms  or  the 
Cobequid-Chiegnecto  pei  insnla.  In  order  to  support  his  views, 
and  to  prevent  further  encroachments  upon  New  France,  he 
induced  about  three  tliousand  Acadian  Frcncli  to  niijL'rate 
from  the  south  to  the  north  t  hore  of  tlie  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  to 
the  isle  St.  Jean  (Prince  Edward),  i^a  Jonqnierc,  who  suc- 
ceeded La  Galissonniere,  hesitated  to  adopt  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor;  but  the  French  govonuncnt  directed  La  Corne, 
a  military  officer,  to  erect  forts  on  the  disputed  territory.  The 
British  governor  Cornwallis  despatched  Major  Lawrence  to 
resist  La  Corne,  and  also  to  erect  forts  on  the  same  terri- 
tory. This  done,  the  proceedings  of  the  French  and  English 
officers  in  those  matters  were  reported  to  their  respective 
governments;  and  a  joint  commission  was  appointed  in  1791 
to  define  the  boundaries  of  both  colonies. 

2.  Halifax  Founded. — In  the  meantime,  af  llic  ur<^CMt 
request  of  the  New  England  colonies,  the  British  government 
oft'ered  free  grants  of  land  to  such  of  the  military  as  mighl 
choose  to  settle  in  Nova  Scotia.  A  free  passage  was  also 
offered,  as  well  as  tools,  arms,  and  rations  tor  a  year,  bi  con- 
sequence of  this  liberality,  nearly  4,000  disbanded  soldiers, 
under  Governor  Cornwallis,  arrived  in  Chebucto  Harbour  on 
the  21st  of  June,  1749,  and  on  its  shores  commenced  the  set- 
tlement of  a  town,  which,  in  honour  of  the  then  Lord  President 
of  the  English  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  who  had 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  project  of  settlement,  they 
named  '' Halifax." 

3.  Colonial  Government  established. — On  the  14th  of  July, 
1749,  Cornwallis  established  the  government  of  the  colony,  and 
appointed  six  members  of  council  to  aid  him.  In  1752,  Corn- 
wallis returned  to  England,  and  was  succeeded  by  Governor 
Thomas  Hobson.  In  the  following  year,  nearly  1,500  Germans 
joined  the  colony,  and  settled  in  the  county  of  Lunenburg. 

Questions. — What  disputes  occurred  about  the  Acadian  boundary,  and 
with  what  result?  Give  the  particulars  of  the  founding  of  Halifax. 
When  and  by  whom  was  a  settled  government  established  in  Kova  Scotia '! 
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4.  Expulsion  of  the  A'^acUani^. — In  tlie   hara.ising  dippute.^ 


regt, 


ard 


which  arose  between  the  J^rench  and  hnglisli  in 
to  the  boundaries  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Acadian  French,  al- 
tliougli  called  neutrals,  incited  the  Indians,  and  took  part 
with  them  against  the  English  colonists.  They  also  assisted 
La  Corne  in  his  attack  on  Bay  Verte  in  1750.  Fearing  that 
they  would  aid  their  countrymen  in  invading  Nova  Scotia,  the 
English  colonial  authorities,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1755, 
collected  the  Acadian  population  at  various  points,  on  pre- 
tence of  conferring  with  them,  and  then  cruelly  forced  them, 
young  and  old,  innocent  and  gnilty,  on  board  several  ships, 
which  conveyed  them  to  New  England,  New  York,  Virginia, 
and  Georgia.  About  7,000  were  thus  exiled,  and  their  lands 
and  cattle  were  confiscated.  Their  places  were  filled  chiefly 
by  New  England  colonists.  After  the  peace  of  1763,  many  of 
the  exiles  returned  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  settled  in  the  interior. 

5.  Old  French  War. — The  great  war  of  1756-63,  called  the 
old  French  and  Indian  war,  which  ended  in  the  cession  of 
Canada,  originated  chiefly  in  the  territorial  disputes  between 
the  French  and  English  colonists  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
to  which  we  have  referred  (see  page  79),  but  it  was  also 
doubtless  hastened  by  the  harsh  treatment  and  unfeeling 
expulsion  of  the  Acadians  in  the  previous  year. 

6.  Final  Capture  of  Louishourg. — In  1756  the  first  blow 
was  struck  in  this  memorable  seven  years'  war.  In  May  of 
that  year,  a  force  under  Colonel  Winslow  was  despatched  from 
Boston  to  attack  the  French  forts  in  the  disputed  territory 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  These  forts, 
being  weak,  were  soon  reduced,  and  garrisoned  by  British 
troops.  In  the  same  year,  au  unsuccessful  attempt  wa« 
made  against  Louisbourg;  but  in  1758,  after  a  vigorous  de- 
fence for  two  months,  it  was  finally  taken  from  the  French,  by 
a  force  of  nearly    40,000    men,  under   Generals    Amherst, 


Que9tio:t8.— Give  an  account  of  the  expulgion  from  Nova  Scotia  of  the 
French  Acadians.  What  gave  rise  to  the  old  Indiau  and  French  war? 
tiive  au  account  of  the  final  capture  of  Louishourg. 
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WoKe,   Jiiid   Ailmiiul   Bi»^ca\voii.     lis    li)!tilicjitioiiH  wvrv   de- 
stroyed, and  the  iidiabitunt.s  of  tlie  place  were  ,'~«'iit  (o  France. 

7,  Sijslent  of  Gorcnuncuf  from  the  Conquest, — Tlie  govern- 
nicnt  uf  Nova  Scotia  was,  I'roin  its  coiujuest  in  ITl.'l  until  1710, 
vested  solely  in  the  governor  aw  citnunander-in-chiel'.  In  thni 
year  a  council  of  twelve,  appointed  hy  the  crown,  was  associa- 
ted with  him  in  the  adniinistrati(jn  of  public  alhiirs.  In  cases 
of  emergency,  the  governor  was  reipiired  to  place  hiniseh' 
under  the  direction  o^  the  governor  of  Virginia.  Thus  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  contained  within  themselves  the  tliree-ibld 
functions  of  the  legislature,  the  judiciary,  and  the  executive. 
This  system  continued  until  174!),  when  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  from  Aniuipolis  Uoyal  to  the  new  town  ol 
Halilax;  and  Governor  Cornwallis  was  directed  to  esttiblish 
three  courts  of  law  in  the  colony. 

8.  Settled  System  of  Ooceniment. — In  1758,  a  constitution 
was  granted  to  Nova  Scotia  by  England;  and,  ou  the  second 
of  October  in  that  year,  its  urst  Provincial  Parliament  was 
convened,  under  the  auspices  of  Governor  Lawrence.  The 
Legislature  consisted  of  the  Governor,  a!id  of  an  Executive  and 
Legislative  Council  combined,  of  twelve  members,  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  together  with  a  House  of  Assembly  of  twenty- 
two  members,  elected  by  the  rate-payers.  Although  a  want 
of  harmony  existed  betv/een  the  House  of  Assembly  and  the 
Executive  Council,  many  good  laws  were  nevertheless  passed 
during  the  first  session.  In  order  to  promote  the  settlement 
of  the  colony,  liberal  grants  of  land  were  authorized  to  be 
made  to  settlers  in  the  colony,  and  a  promise  was  made  U> 
them  of  military  protection.  The  Legislature  was  prorogued 
in  April,  1759;  and,  in  October  tif  that  year,  the  colony  sus- 
tained a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Governor  Lawrence.  He 
was  deeply  lamented ;  and  a  monument  was  erectt^l  to  his 
memory  in  Halifax.     In  the  same  month  George  II  died;  atid 


Questions.— What  became  of  Louisbourg?  Sketch  the  system  of'go\  - 
ernment  in  Nova  Scotia  from  the  conquest  to  1759.  Trace  the  events 
occurring  from  1758  to  1760.    What  two  noted  deatlis  took  place  in  1759'^ 
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a  re-election  of  a  House  of  Representatives  became  necessary. 
In  .July,  17(11,  the  new  Legislature  met  at  Halifax ;  and  while  it 
was  in  session,  the  Indians  of  the  colony  entered  into  a  formal 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Governor,  and  their  chief  Ibrmally 
buried  the  hatchet  in  the  presence  of  the  (Governor  and  Legis- 
lature. In  17G3,  Cape  IJreton  was  annexed  to  Nova  8cotia, 
and  in  1765  it  was  ibrmed  into  a  county.  In  1770,  Prince 
Kdward  Island  was  separated  from  the  government  of  Nova 
Scotia.  In  177o-7G  nuich  sympathy  was  expressed  in  some 
parts  of  Nova  Scotia  with  the  American  revolutionists;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  members  rejjresenting  the  disal- 
iected  districts  were  not  pernutted  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
House  of  Assembly. 

9.  Various  latercatiinj  Fads. — After  the  peace  of  1763,  many 
ol'  the  disafiected  Acadian  French  who  were  exiled  in  1755 
returned  to  Nova  Scotia.  In  1764,  captains  of  the  King's 
ships  in  Halifax  were  appointed  magistrates  ex  officio.  In 
1765,  contributions  were  made  at  Halifax,  at  the  request  of 
General  Murray,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  to  aid  the 
sufferers  by  fire  in  Montreal.  After  the  American  revolution, 
about  20,000  of  the  exiled  Royalists  settled  in  Nova  Scotia; 
and  in  1784,  Cape  Breton  was  erected  into  a  separate  govern- 
ment, Avith  a  capital  at  Sydney;  but  in  1820  it  was  again 
re-united  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  authorised  to  send  two  mem- 
bers to  the  Legislature.  In  1784  New  Brunswick  was  sepa- 
rated from  Nova  Scotia.  In  that  vear,  the  Nova  Scotia  House 
of  Assembly  consisted  of  thirty-six  members,  who  were  returned 
from  eight  counties  and  one  city.  In  1787,  Prince  William 
Henry  (then  serving  in  the  navy),  afterwards  William  IV, 
was  entertained  by  the  Executive  Council  and  House  of  As- 
sembly. In  1792,  the  great  Pictou  road  was  opened.  In 
1806  the  militia  was  organized.  In  1816  a  stage-coach  line 
was  established  between   Halifax  and   Windsor.      In   1814, 


t  ii 


QuKSTio^'S— What  occurred  in  17G1— in  1763— in  1765— in  1778?  What 
was  the  state  of  feeling  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1775  in  respect  to  tlxe  American 
Kevolution?  Give  a  sketch  of  the  most  interesting  facts  from  1763  to  1814. 
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$10,000  were  granted  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Legislature  to  aid 
the  sufferers  by  the  war  in  Canada,  and  in  1827  nearly  $20,000 
were  collected  in  Nova  Scotia  to  aid  the  sufferers  by  the  great 
fire  in  Miraniichi,  New  Brunswick. 


CHAPTER  XX fX. 

History  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Bukton,  from  their 
Union,  in  1820,  until  1864. 

Principal  Subiects  of  this  Chapter. 

1.  rolitical  and  Commercial  Progress.— 2.  Present  Period.— 3.  Governors 

of  Nova  Scotia. 

1.  Political  and  Commercial  Pj'0(jrcs6:  —  In  1820,  efforts 
were  first  ibrnially  made  to  protect  the  English  fisheries  on 
the  coast.  In  1823  the  Roman  Catholics  were  admitted  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  equal  civil  privileges  with  other  denomi- 
nations. In  1824,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Shubenacadie  canal,  designed  to  connect  Halifax 
with  Cobequid  Bay.  In  1828,  $1,500  per  annum  were  granted 
to  establish  a  line  of  stages  between  Halifax  and  Annapolis. 

2.  Present  Period. — In  1838,  the  Executive-Legislative  Coun- 
cil was  dissolved.  An  Executive  Council  of  nine  members, 
and  a  Legislative  Council  of  nineteen  mendjers,  appointed  by 
tlifi  Crown,  was  substituted  in  its  place.  In  the  same  year, 
a  deputation  from  Nova  Scotia  was  sent  to  confer  with  Lord 
Durham  (Governor-General  of  British  North  America),  at 
Quebec,  on  a  proposed  change  in  the  constitution.  A  con- 
federation of  the  provinces  was  also  a  subject  of  consideration 
at  that  time,  as  it  was  with  the  Duke  of  Kent  in  1814  j  in 
Canada  in  1849,  and  between  all  the  provinces  in  1864.  In  1848, 
a  system  of  government,  responsible  to  the  Legislature,  as  in 
Canada,  was  introduced.  In  1851  the  pul)lic  statutes  were 
revised  and  consolidated.  In  the  same  year  fiirther  efforts 
were  made  to  protect  the  fisheries 3  and,  in  1852,  a  Provincial 

Questions.— What  did  the  Nova  Scotia  Legishituro  do  in  1814,  and  in 
1827?  Mention  th«>  principal  subjects  of  chapter  xxix.  Give  a  sketch 
of  the  general  progress  uxade  from  1820  to  1828--and  from  1833  to  1852? 
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force,  auxiliary  to  the  Imperial,  was  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  British  Admiral  for  that  purpose.  Since  then, 
a  fishing  treaty  and  a  reciprocity  treaty  have  been  effected  with 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  18G0  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  Nova  Scotia,  while  on  his  tour 
through  British  North  America,  and  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  In  addition  to  the 
other  valuable  minerals,  gold  was  discovered  in  18G1.  In 
1864  Nova  Scotia  united  with  the  other  colonies  in  the  consid- 
eration of  a  scheme  for  the  confederation  of  all  the  provinces 
of  British  North  America  under  one  government.  With  that 
view,  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  each  province  was  held  at 
Charlottetown,  Halifax,  and  Quebec.  Peace  and  prosperity 
now  prevail  within  the  border.^  of  N(    a  Scotia. 

.*].  Governors  of  Nora  Scotia. — No.,  including  Senior  Coun- 
cillors who  acted  as  Lieutenant-Governors  during  the  absence 
or  death  of  that  officer,  the  following  is  a  list  of  the  French 
and  English  Governors  of  Acadie,  or  Nova  Scotia: 

1,  French  Govki!>'ous  of  Acadik  at  Pokt  Koyal. 

M.  de  Villcbon 1687 

M.  de  liiouillon 1700 

M.  do  Suborcasc 1706 

i'>aron  8t.  rjistino 1710 


M.  de  Poutrincourt 1604 

Isaac  de  Ilazillai 1633 

('liarlos  de  Cliainisay 1647 

Charles  de  la  Tonr KifYi 

M.  Alanival  1685 


2.  ENar.isii  Govkiixoks  of  Nova  Scotia  at  Pout  Koval. 

Ct)l.  Vetch 1710  I  Lawrence  Armstrong,  Esq....     1725 

Francis  Nicholson,  Esq 1714  j  Paul  Mascarcne,  Esq 1740 

Richard  Philips,  Esq 1719  i 

3.  English  Goveunous  of  Nova  Scotia  at  Halifax. 


Edward  (^ornwallis,  Es<i 174!) 

Peregrine  T.  Ilobsou,  Escj 1752 

(Jiiarles  Lawrences  Es(i 1754 

Hon.  Robert  Monckton 1756 

.Jonathan  I$elcher,  Esq 1761 

Monta<'ne  Wilmot,  Es(i 1763 

Alicliael  Francklin,  Es(}.  1722  &  1766 
Lord  William  Campbell  1766  &  1772 

Francis  IjO^^o,  Es(i 1773 

JMariot  ArbiUhnot,  Esq 1776 

Richard  Hughes,  Es(j 177S 

Sir  Andrew  S.  Hammond 1781 

John  Parr,  Esq 1782 


Edward  Fanning,  Esq 178^3 

.lolin  Wentwortti,  lisq 1792 

Sir  (;eorge  Prevost 1808 

Sir  JohnCoape  Shcrbrooke. . .  1811 

Earl  of  Dalhousie 1819 

Sir  John  Kempt 1820 

Sir  Pereirrine  Maitland 1828 

Sir  Colin  Campbell 1834 

Lord  Falkland 1840 

Sir.lolm  Harvey 1846 

Sir  J .  G.  LeMarchant 1852 

The  Earl  of  Mulgravi' 1858 

Sir  Ricliard  Graves  Macdonell  1864 


Questions.— What  was  done  in  1832  to  protect  the  fisheries?  Name  the 
notable  event  which  occurred  in  1860.  What  important  political  step  waa 
takyn  in  1864?    Name  the  ohiefgovernors  ol"  Acadie,  aud  ol  Nova  Scotia. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Sketch  of  the  Civil  Institutions  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Civil  Government — Judiciary — Municipal  System. 

1,  Constitution.— 2.  S^'stem  of  Government— 3.  Legislature.— 4.  Judi- 
ciary.—5.  Municipal  System. 

[Note  to  thu  Teacher.- See  note  prefixed  to  Chapter  XVITI,  p.  170.1 

[Note.— The  explanations  and  remarks  on  the  political  constitution  of 
Canada,  in  Chapter  XVIII,  pages  170-172,  apply  also  to  Nova  Scotia.] 


1.  Tlie  Constitution  is  founded  upon  Treaties,  Orders  in 
Council,  Royal  Instructions,  and  Imperial  and  Colonial  Acts. 
Nova  Scotia,  then  called  Acadie,*  was  settled  by  the  French, 
under  De  Monts,  in  1604  5  ceded,  to  England  in  1713  ;  colon- 
ized in  1748-9 ;  a  Constitution  was  granted  in  1758  ;  in  1784 
it  was  modified  ;  Responsible  Government  (as  in  Canada)  was 
introduced  in  1848;  and  the  public  statutes  were  revised  and 
consolidated  in  1851.  Cape  Breton  was  taken  from  France 
by  England  in  1758;  ceded  in  1763;  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia 
in  the  same  year;  separated  from  it  in  1784,  and  re-annexed 
again  in  1819. 

2.  The  System  of  Government  is,  like  that  in  Canada  and 
the  other  provinces,  monarchical  in  its  most  popular  form,  and 
is  modelled  after  tliat  of  Great  Britain.  The  Governor-in- 
Chief  is  nominally  subordinate  to  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  and  is  the  special  representative  of  the  Queen  in  the 
province.  He  is  assisted  in  liis  duties  of  government  by  an 
Executive  Council,  consisting  of  nine  members,  who  must 
have  seats  in  either  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  who  form 
the  heads  of  the  various  executive  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

3.  The  Legislature  consists  (1)  of  the  Governor-in-Chief; 
(2)  of  the  Legislative  Council,  of  twenty-one  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Queen  for  life;  and  (3)  of  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly, or  Representatives,  of  lifty-five  members,  elected  every 
four  years.  The  powers  of  the  Legislature  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  Legislature  of  Canada, — which  see,  pages  170-172. 

*  So  called  from  the  first  settlers,  who  were  from  La  Cadie  in  France. 


QUESriOKS.— To  what  does  chapter  xxx  relate?  Mention  the  principal 
subjects  of  it.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  constitution  of  Nova  Scotia.  Describe  the 
system  of  government  established  in  Nova  Scotia.    Sk«tch  the  Legislaturti, 
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4.  The  Judician/  consists  of  (1)  the  Supreme  Court,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Chief  Justice  and  tour  Puisne  Judges.  It  is 
the  highest  court  in  the  province,  and  holds  its  sittings  twice 
a  year  in  each  of  the  counties,  for  the  adjudication  of  civil  and 
criminal  cases.  It  also  sits  twice  a  year  in  Halifax  as  a 
Court  of  Cliancery,  or  Equity.  (2)  The  Court  of  Error  takes 
cognizance  of  all  appeal  cases  involving  judgments  for  $1,200. 
(.'0  The  Court  of  Vice-AdmiraUy  for  British  Nortli  America, 
which  includes  all  tlie  provinces,  has  its  seat  at  Halitax.  It 
takes  cognizance  of  all  maritime  cases.  (4)  The  Court  of 
Marriasze  and  Divorce  takes  coo;nizance  of  all  cases  relating 
to  these  matters.  (.'))  The  Court  of  Probate  has  to  do  with 
wills  and  estates  of  deceased  persons.  (G)  The  General  Ses- 
sions Court  for  the  management  of  count  v  business  bv  magis- 
trates  and  other  officials.  (7)  Justices  Courts  are  the  ordi- 
narv  magistrates'  courts  for  the  trial  of  causes  coming  within 
its  jurisdiction. 

.5.  The  Municipal  System  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia. The  affairs  in  each  county  are  chiefly  managed  by  Quar- 
ter Sessiojis. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

SKKTril    OF    THE    EdUCATIOXAT,    PROGRESS   OV    NoVA    ScOTIA. 

Principal  Sub  ects  of  this  Chapter, 

Education — Colleges — Grammar  and  Common  Schools. 

.  First  Educational  EfTort?.— 2.  Kin,^'s  Collcrro,  "Windsor.— 8.  Dalliousic 
College,  Halitax.— 4.  Othor  ColleffOH  and  Acadcniics,— 5.  (/Jramniar 
kSchools, — G.  Common  Schools. — 7.  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution. 

tNoTE  TO  THE  TEACiiEn.— Soo  noto  prolixed  to  Chapter  A' VII I,  p.  170.  | 

1.  First  Educational  Ejforis. — The  earliest  public  effort 
made  in  Nova  Scotia  on  behalf  of  education  was  in  1780,  when 
a  grant  of  $(1,000  was  made  by  the  Legislatnre  to  erect  a 
building  f'r  a  Superior  School  at  Halifax,  with  a  further 
grant  of  ^"400  per  annum  for  a  ma.'^ter,  and  $200  for  an  usher, 
whenever  the  number  of  scholars  should  exceed  f)rty. 

2.  King's  College,  lUndso)-. — In  1787,  George  III  directed  the 
Cm  vci'iior  to  recommend  the  House  of  Assembly  ''to  make 
due  provision  for  erecting  and   maintaining   schools,    where 


Questions.— Mention  the  names  of  the  principal  courts.  What  is  said 
of  the  municipal  system?  What  are  the  i)rincipal  subjects  referred  to  in 
chapter  xxx"  ?  What  i.n  said  of  the  lir^t  educational  ellbrts  in  Nova  Scotia? 
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youths  may  be  cilucated  in  competent  leuriiing,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  rehgion."  The  House,  in  com- 
phance  with  this  recommendation,  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  acadenjy  at  Windsor,  and  recommended  the  erection 
of  a  college  there.  (In  the  following  year  1788),  the  House 
made  a  grant  of  nearly  $2,000  to  the  Academy.  In  1789,  the 
College  at  Windsor  having  been  projected,  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly made  a  grant  to  it  of  about  $1,800  per  annum.  Next  year 
(1790),  the  Imperial  Parliament  made  a  grant  of  £1,000  ster- 
ling, or  about  $4,800,  towards  the  erection  of  the  Church  of 
England  College,  and,  in  1795,  a  further  grant  of  $2,225,  to 
complete  it.  In  1802,  the  College  was  incorporated  by  Royal 
Charter.  In  1803,  the  College  was  formally  opened,  and  the 
Imperial  Parliament  endowed  it  with  a  grant  of  £1,000  sterling 
per  annum.  In  1813,  the  College  was  further  endowed  by  a 
grant  of  20,000  acres  of  land  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  1833,  the 
Imperial  endowment  of  £1,000  sterling  was  reduced  to  £500, 
and  in  a  few  years  it  ceased  altogether.  In  1851,  the  Pro- 
vincial endowment  of  £400  sterling  per  annum  (first  made  in 
1788)  was  reduced  to  $1,000,  which  sum  it  has  continued  to 
receive  up  to  the  present  time.  It  has  now  six  professors  and 
masters,  and  is  attended  by  about  fifty  students.  It  still 
remains  under  the  co^itrol  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  hag 
in  connection  with  it  a  Collegiate  School. 

3.  Dalhoiisie  College,  Halifax. — In  1817,  the  Legislature,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Governor  (the  Earl  of  Dalhousie), 
granted  $39,000,  out  of  the  Baron  de  Castine  fund,  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  college  at  Halifax,  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  but  open  to  all  denominations.*  In  1818,  part  of 
the  Parade-ground  was  given  as  a  site  for  the  proposed  college. 
In  1819,  the  Legislature  made  a  grant  of  $8,000  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  institution  on  the  Parade,  to  be  named  Dalhousie 
College.  In  1820,  the  college  was  incorporated,  and,  in  1821, 
the  Legislature  made  a  further  grant  of  $4,000  towards  the 
erection  of  the  building.  Owing  to  various  cause;^,  but  chiefly 
to  the  existence  of  several  rival  institutions  in  Neva  Scotia, 
Dalhousie  College  was  not  successfully  put  into  operation  until 
1863,  when  various  denominations  united  to  support  it,  aa  a 
literary  institution.    In  the  meantime,  the  Castine  endow meiit 

-  • 

*  Out  of  the  same  fund  the  Legislature  also  appropriated  $4,000  for  tlio 
establishmeut  of  a  jniblic  library  ni  the  same  city. 

Questions.— Give  an  historical  sketch  of  King's  College,  Windsor. 
What  is  its  preseiit  condition  ?  When  and  by  whom  was  Dalhousie  College 
founded?  What  was  tlie  object  of  its  establishment?  Give  an  account  of  it, 
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fund,  created  in  1817,  had  by  .^kilful  mauMgonicni  incrca.^cd 
to  $60,000,  which  enabled  the  governors  to  appoint  8ix  j)ro- 
fespors  to  the  various  chairs  in  the  institution. 

4.  Other  Colleges  and  Academies. — In  1815  the  trustees  of 
an  Academy  established  by  the  Presbyterians  at  Pictou,  were 
incorporated.  In  1837,  the  House  of  Assembly  granted  $800 
to  an  Academy  at  Annapolis.  In  the  public  accounts  of  this 
year  the  cost  of  the  new  Academy  at  Windsor  is  tset  down  at 
about  $20,000.  The  Academy  was  first  opened  in  1819.  In 
1840,  Acadia  College,  established  by  the  Baptists  at  Wolfville, 
was  incorporated.  The  Horton  male  and  female  Acadtjniies  are 
in  connection  with  this  College.  In  1841,  St.  Mary's  College, 
established  by  the  Roman  Catholics  at  Halifax,  was  incorpora- 
ted. In  1847,  the  Free  Presbyterian  Chur.ch  established  a 
Theological  College  at  Halifax,  and  attached  to  it  an  Academy. 
They  hud  also  a  Classical  College  at  Truro,  which  is  now  in- 
corporated with  the  Ctjllege  at  Halitiix.  (Jorehani  Congrega- 
tional College,  which  was  established  by  Mr.  Gorcham  at 
liiverpool  (Queen's  County),  having  been  burned,  has  not 
been  revived.  The  remaining  Colleges  and  Academies  in 
Nova  Scotia  are:  St.  Xaviers  lloman  Catholic  Colleire  at 
Antigonish,  Cape  Breton;  Arichat  Roman  Catholic  Academy 
at  Isle  Madame,  C.  B. ;  and  the  New  Glasgow  Academy  in 
the  County  of  Pictou,  besides  a  Ladies'  Academy  and  other 
female  schools  in  Halifax.  In  addition  to  the  Academies 
named,  the  Legislature  n-is  appnspriated  $000  to  each  of  the 
remaining  counties  for  tiir  establishment  of  a  County  Aca- 
demy. The  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  ahso  pays  $1,000  a 
year  to  the  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Sackvilic  New  Brunswick. 

5.  Grammar  Schools. — In  addition  to  the  Grammar  School 
and  the  Royal  Acadian  School  at  Halifax,  and  the  Collegiate 
School  at  Windsor,  there  are  forty-live  others  in  the  Province, 
attended  by  about  1,800  pupils — 1,000  of  which  are  in  the 
cla,ssics  and  mathematics.  The  cost  of  these  schools  is  about 
$14,000  per  annum,  including  nearly  $10,000  granted  by  the 
Legislature  for  their  support. 

().  Common  Schools'. — In  1811,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  providing  for  the  payment  of  $100 
in  aid  of  a  school  or  schools  in  any  settlement  of  not  less  than 
thirty  families  in  which  $200  were  raised  by  assessment  for 
school    purposes.     In   182G,  (he  Province   was  divided   into 

QUESTIONS.— Mention  the  names  of  the  other  colleges  and  academics  of 
Kova  Scotia.  Give  a  brief  account  of  them.  With  what  religious  persua- 
sions are  they  connectt^d  'f  What  is  said  of  Grammar  and  Common  Schools  'I 
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.-^chool  (li.-dicis,  iiiid  the  rate-pay cts  were  antliori.-ed  to  apjxjint 
trustees  for  the  cstablislnneiit  and  maintenance  of  Common 
Schools,  under  the  control  of  Boards  of  Commissioners.  V^ari- 
ous  subsecpient  School  Acts  were  passed  up  tc  the  year  1849, 
when  Dr.  Dawson  (now  Principal  of  M(;Gill  University,  Mon- 
treal) was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the 
Province.  Under  his  management  the  character  of  the  schools 
was  greatly  improved,  and  the  numbers  increased.  On  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  Dawson  in  18.14,  another  School  Act  was 
passed,  and  a  Normal  School  was  established  at  Truro.  Jn 
18'>5,  Rev.  Dr.  Forrester  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation and  Principal  of  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools.  Under 
his  management  the  condition  oi'  the  schools  has  been  further 
improved.  The  establishment  of  tjie  Normal  School,  which 
trains  about  GO  teachers  a  year,  has  given  a  great  impetiis  to 
education,  and  has  very  materially  elevated  the  character  of 
the  schools  and  the  profession  of  teaching  in  the  Province. 
Jn  18G 4,  the  School  Act  was  revised,  and  many  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Upjx'r  Canada  School  Act  incorporated  in  it,  in- 
cluding the  substitution  of  school  sections  tor  school  districts, 
and  vesting  in  the  rate-])ayers  the  right  to  determine  annually 
how  the  schools  should  be  supported  during  the  year,  &c. 
The  number  of  schools,  as  well  as  the  attendance  of  pupils, 
has  nearly  doubled  since  1840.  At  present  there  are  about 
1,400  Common  Schools,  attended  by  nearly  10,000  pupils,  and 
supported  at  a  cost  of  nearly  ?j>18r),000,  including  a  legislative 
grant  of  about  $50,000.  The  total  number  of  Educational  in- 
stitutions of  all  grades  in  the  Province  is  about  1,500,  attended 
by  upwards  of  4.">,000  students  [\\\\  pupils,  and  supported  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $225,000  per  annum,  including  a  legislative 
grant  of  about  $62,000. 

7.  A  Deaf  and  J)innh  InsiitiUion  has  been  established  in 
Halifax  since  1858.  It  has  been  highly  successful,  and  is  at- 
tended by  about  iifty  pupils  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. Its  total  cost  is  only  about  $1,000  per  annum,  part  of 
which  is  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  part  by 
that  of  New  jhnmswick,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  the  school  from  each  Province. 

8.  Plicate  Schools. — There  are  several  private  schools  of  an 
excellent  description  for  l)oth  boys  and  girls  in  various  parts  of 
the  Province.     They  receive  no  aid  from  the  Legislature. 


Questions.— What  has  been  done  for  tlic  establishment  of  pubili; 
schools  in  the  province?  Who  have  been  superintendents?  What  is  said  of 
the  Normal  ycliool— of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution— rrivate  Schools? 
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CHAPTER  XXXJr. 

Sketcti  of  thr  Climate  and  NATur.AT,  Piiotu'cts  axd 
Commerce  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Climaie — Produnis — JRailimys — ComnKrce. 

I.  Climate.— 2.  rroducts.— 3.  Ilaihvays,  Canals,  &c.— 4.  Manulaetarc^i.— 
5.  Commorco. 

fNoTK  TO  THE  Tkaciieu,— Spo  iioto  pvcfixcd  to  Cliaptor  XVII  I,  p.  17(t.  | 

1.  Climate. — Nova  Scotia,  being  in  nearly  the  same  latitude 
as  Canada,  has  a  climate  somewhat  similar  to  it.  Within  the 
inthience  of  the  Mexican  u'ulfstream,  and  l)eing  nearlv  sur- 
rounded  by  water,  the  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  more  ecuuiiile, 
and  less  liable  to  the  extremes  ot  heat  and  cold,  than  t  aiiada. 
Halifax  harbour  is  very  rarely  closed  in  winter.  The  aulumn 
is  an  agreeable  period  of  the  year. 

2.  ProducU. — The  Province  is  rich  in  coal,  iron,  gold,  and 
gypsum.  In  Nova  Scotia  tliore  are  three  principal  coal-fields, 
and  in  Cape  Breton  about  the  >;iiiio.  The  agricultural  prodiu^ts 
and  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia  are  aljundant.  At  the  head  of  the 
Bay  ot  Fundy,  the  alluvial  deposits,  thrown  up  by  the  high 
tides  and  enclosed  by  dykes,  render  the  soil  very  product! \'e. 

?>.  Eaihrmjs,  Canals,  f£r. — A  railway  runs  from  Halilax  to 
Truro,  with  a  liranch  to  Windsor.  The  Sliul)enacadie  Canal 
connects  Halitax  with  Cobequ'd  Bay.  There  are  about  l,oO() 
miles  of  electric  telegraph  in  Nova  Scotin,  connecting  every 
county  with  Halitax,  and  Halifax  with  the  other  Provinces 
and  the  United  States.     Post  and  Way  otHces,  about  100. 

4.  Manvfaciurcs  in  domestic  articles,  as  well  as  ship-build- 
ing, are  carried  on  to  a  consideralile  extent. 

5.  Commerce  is  greatly  promoted  by  1,200  miles  of  sea 
coast,  and  about  50  ports  of  entry.  The  annual  value  of  im- 
ports in  17G3  was  onlv  about  $20,000;  while  a  hundi'cil  years 
afterwards,  in  1868,  it.  was  estimated  at  i?l 0,200. 000  ;  the  ex- 
ports in  the  same  year  at  about  $S,o00,()00.  'J'lie  revenue, 
wliich  in  ISOG  was\>nlv  $100,000,  "had  increased  in  iSil.'i  to 
about  $1,800,000  :  public  debt  in  the  same  vear  $5,000,000. 
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Questions.— Mention  the  principal  subjects  ol'chapti'r  xxxii.  (livc  an 
account  of  the  cliinato  of  Nova  .Scotia.  What  arc  its  chief  products? 
What  is  said  of  the  railways  and  canals— of  comniorct!  and  manufactures? 
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Part  VII. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Province  of  New  Brunswick. 

(So  called  from  the  German  seat  of  the  Royal  House  of  Brunswick  in 

Europe.) 
Size,  about  the  same  as  Bavaria,  or  equal  to  a  square  of  165  miles. 

GKOonAfiiiCAL  Introduction. 

1.  Noted  For.— 2.  Tosition  and  Boundaries.— 3.  Physical  Features. 

1.  Noted  For. — New  Brunswick  is  noted  for  its  compact 
shape,  its  numerous  rivers,  its  fine  timber,  and  its  extensive 
sliip-building. 

2.  rosition  and  Boundaries. — Tliis  Province  (in  shape  an 
irregular  square)  lies  south  of  the  Gaspe  peninsula,  and  is 
bounded  on  tlie  north  by  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  Lower 
Canada,  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Nova 
Scotia,  on  the  south  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  State  of  Maine. 

3.  Physical  Features. — The  surface  of  New  Brunswick  is 
agreeably  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  mountain  and  valley, 
picturesque  lakes  and  noble  rivers.  Its  forests  are  well 
wooded,  and  the  soil  along  the  rivers  and  in  the  valleys  is  rich 
and  fertile.     The  fine  bays  are  well  adapted  for  coiumerce. 

History  of  New  Brunswick,  from  its  Discovery  until  its 

Separation  from  Nova  Scotia,  in  1784. 

Principal  Subjects  ot  this  Chapter. 

Discoi'cnj  and  Settlement — Indian  and  Intercolonial   Wars — 

Separation  from  Nooa  Scotia. 

1.  Aboriginal  Indians.— 2.  Discovery. — 3.  Extent  of  Acadie. — 4.  Original 
Grants.— 5.  Disputes  and  Seizure.— 6.  Compromise  of  Claims.— 7. 
Madame  de  la  Tour.— 8.  Indian  Inroads.— 9.  Capture  and  Cession.— 
10.  Local  Contests.— 11.  Settlement  and  Early  Privations. 

[Note.- As  New  Brunswick  formed  a  part  of  the  French  Province  of 
Acadie,  or  the  British  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  250  years,  from  its  dis- 

QuESTiONS. — From  what  place  was  New  Brunswick  named?  Mention 
its  size?  For  what  is  it  noted?  Give  its  position  and  boundaries.  De- 
scribe its  physical  features?  Mention  the  principal  subjects  of  chap,  xxxiii. 
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covery  in  1534  until  its  separation  from  Nova  Scotia  in  1784,  its  history  is 
necessarily  blended  with  that  of  the  ec:rly  French  and  English  Acadian 
colonies  of  those  times.  Wo  have,  therefore,  only  inserted  the  following 
brief  resume  of  the  preceding  history  of  Acadie  and  ^■(na  Scotia  up  to 
1784,  with  some  local  references,  as  being  also  the  history  of  New  Bruns- 
wick up  to  that  date.  From  1784  New  IJrunswick  has  a  separate  history 
of  its  own,  and  as  such  we  have  given  it  in  this  chapter.] 

1.  Aboriginal  Indians. — Wlien  Europeans  first  visited  New 
Brunswick,  three  Algonquin  nations  occupied  Acadie,  tlien 
including  New  Brunswick  and  Maine,  viz. :  The  Micniucs,  or 
Souriquois  (salt-water  men),  who  occupied  the  country  i'roni 
Gasp6  Bay  to  the  river  Ste.  Croix ;  the  Etchemins,  or  Mulicetes, 
(canoe-men,)  from  the  Ste.  Croix  to  the  Penobscot  river;  and 
the  Abnaquis,  or  Kannibas,  whose  hunting-grounds  extended 
from  the  Penobscot  to  the  Kennebec  river.  These  tliree  nations 
became  afterwards  more  closely  united,  and  were  known  by  the 
French  under  the  name  of  the  *■'■  Nations  Abnaquises."  The 
Malicetes  frequented  the  river  St.  John,  while  the  Micmacs 
kept  to  the  sea-side.  These  Indians  do  not  now  number 
more  than  1,500. 

2.  Discovery. — Jacques  Cartier  made  his  first  voyage  to  the 
New  World  in  1534;  and  on  the  9th  of  July  entered  a  deep 
"i&y,  which,  from  the  intense  heat  he  experienced  there,  he 
named  the  '^Baie  des  Chaleurs."  He  was  pleased  with  the 
country,  and  experienced  kind  treatment  from  the  inhabitants. 
In  1604,  De  Monts  was  commissioned  by  Henri  IV  to  make 
further  discoveries ;  and  after  visiting  Port  Rosignol  (now 
Liverpool),  Nova  Scotia,  he  entered  a  bay  which  he  named 
La  Baie  Fran9aise,  since  known  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Coast- 
ing along  this  bay,  with  his  comp/anion,  Poutrincourt,  the 
latter  selected  a  spot  on  a  spacious  basin  for  settlement,  and 
named  it  Port  Royal.  De  Monts  hastened  on ;  and,  on  the 
festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (24th  June),  reached  the 
grand  river  Ou-an-gou-dy,  which  he  named  St.  John  river. 
Entering  another   river,    he  erected   a  fort;    and  from  the 

QuESTiOKS. — What  is  said  in  the  note  about  the  early  history  of  Now 
Brunswick?  Give  the  names  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  country,  and  say 
where  they  were  found,    (jive  a  sketch  of  the  discovery  of  N.  Brunswick. 
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cross-i^luipcd  conrt<rnrution  oi'tlie  .stream  and  ita  tributaries,  lie 
uained  it  Ste.  Croix.  This  was  abandoned,  in  1G05,  for  Port 
lloyal,  which,  lor  tlirec  years,  flourished  greatly  under  the 
o'uidancc  of  Poutrincourt  and  Lescarbot. 

8.  Extent  of  Ac.adie. — At  this  time  the  entire  country  ex- 
tending from  New  England  to  the  Bay  ofChaleurs,  including 
the  islands  and  petiinsuhi,  was  called  Acadie.  The  English 
claimed  it  by  virtm'  ol"  the  discoveries  of  Cabot,  and  the  French 
from  actual  possession.  'J'he  chief  French  settlements  were 
Port  Royal  (Annapolis)  and  Ste.  Croix, — which  last  was  after- 
wards abandoned  for  Port  Royal,  as  above. 

4.  Original  Grants. — In  1621,  James  I  of  England  granted 
to  Sir  W.  Alexander,  atlerwards  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  the  whole 
of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 
AVith  this  grant  he  instituted  the  order  of  the  Baronets  of 
Nova  Scotia,  on  condition  that  those  baronets  would  colonize 
the  country.  In  1G25,  Charles  I  renewed  the  gr^nt,  and 
included  in  it  the  whole  of  the  country  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  California. 

5.  Disputes  and  Seizure. — Failing  to  gain  possession  himselt^ 
Sir  William,  in  1G27,  despatched  Sir  David  Kertk  and  his 
brother  forcibly  to  expel  the  French.  They  soon  captured 
Port  Royal,  Ste.  Croix,  and  Pem-a-quid,  or  Pen-ta-go-ct  (Penob- 
scot). They  also  made  a  prisoner  of  Claude  de  la  Tour,  to 
whom  the  French  king  had  made  a  grant  of  a  tract  of  country 
on  the  St.  John. 

(J.  Compromise  of  Claims. — In  England,  De  la  Tour  and  Lord 
Stirling  agreed  to  compromise  their  claims,  each  to  receive  a 
part.  De  la  Tour  was  sent  to  Acadie  to  carry  out  this  arrange- 
ment ;  but  De  la  Tour's  son  (Charles),  who  was  in  command  of 
a  French  fort  at  Cape  Sable  (about  75  miles  from  Sable  Island), 
refused  to  give  it  up  to  his  father,  wlio  acted  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  English  claimarts}  but  in  1632,  Charles  I  ceded 


QuKSTiONS.— Whon  and  by  wliom  was  Ste.  Croix  discovered  and  set- 
tled? Mention  the  extent  of  Acadie.  To  whom  was  the  original  grant 
made  ?    What  disputes  IblloAved  ?    How  were  the  claims  compromised  t 
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the  wliule  country  to  Louis  XIII,  and  L'riintod  Lord  Stirling 
£10,000  (Mhdut  $50,000)  as  indemnity. 

7.  Maihane  Dc  la  Toitr. — (Mitirles  Dc  la  Tour,  son  uf  Claude, 
erected  a  fort  at  Ccmsec,  on  the  St.  Jolin  riNcr,  afli'r  he  had 
tukcn  possession  of  liis  pMitiou;  hut  his  success  excited  the 
jeahjusy  of  the  Fi'oicli  (lovcnior,  Charnisay.  In  1(538,  Louis 
XIII  (k'liiu'd  {\\v  tfi-ritorv  nf  thi'  disputants.  Xcvertheless, 
the  dispute  continue;!  ;  and  (Muirnisay,  having  received  or  lers 
from  Louis  XIII  in  1(»  I  !  to  arrest  De  la  Tour,  laid  siege  to  liis 
fort.  I)e  la  Tour,  aided  hy  (Jov.  Wiiithrop  of  Massachusetts, 
compelled  Charnisay  to  raise  the  siege.  Afterwards,  in  lOl."), 
in  the  absence  of  Charles  de  laT(jur,  lieaL'ain  hiid  sieire  to  Fort 
de  la  Tour,  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  <  4'  St.  John.  Madame 
de  la  Tour,  an  heroic  ladv,  irallantlv  delended  the  Fort,  and 
thrice  repulsed  him.  Again  he  made  the  attempt;  anil 
Madame  de  la  Tour,  being  betraved  by  a  Swiss,  capitulated. 
Charnisav,  mortitied  to  lind  that  he  had  been  so  long  resistel 
by  so  small  a  ibrce,  had  the  harbarity  to  hang  all  the  sur- 
vivors, and  even  compelled  this  noble  lady,  Avith  a  halter 
round  her  neek,  to  witness  their  execiuion.  She  did  not  lonir 
survive  the  mental  agony  to  whieh  she  had  Icen  thus  exposed. 
Charnisay  himself  died  in  1().3I. 

8.  Indian  Inroads. —  [n  in.')*),  French  seltlemeiits  were  made 
on  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs;  and  in  U)T2,  on  the  river  Miramichi, 
and  at  other  places  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  English  colo- 
nists who  settled  in  the  colony  after  the  successive  conquests 
or  partial  conquests  suffered  nuich  from  the  Indians,  and  were 
involved  in  the  contests  between  the  Mohawks  and  the  Mic- 
macs.  The  Mohav/ks  wei'e  victorious;  but  in  1GD2,  tlie 
Micmacs,  under  their  chief,  llalion,  attacked  the  whites, 
burned  their  houses,  and  conqjelled  them  to  fly.  To  allay 
this  enmity,  bounties  were  oliered  to  such  colonists  as  would 
nuirry  Indian  wives^ — but  this  plan  did  not  succeed. 


(^UESTioxs.— Who  was  C'luu-lcs  do  la  Tour  i"  What  dispute  had  he  witli 
(-'liarnisay?  Give  an  account  of  tlio  heroic  conduct  of  Madame  du  hi 
Tour  iu  the  defence  of  tlie  fort.     What  ludiuu  contests  took  place? 
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9.  Capture  and  Cession. — In  1652,  Chas.  De  la  Tour  married 
Charnisay's  widow,  and  succeeded  to  his  estates.     Le  Borgne, 
a  creditor  of  Charni.say,  attacked  De  la  Tour  in  St.  John  ;  but 
Cromwell  havinf^  directed  Colonel  Sedgewick  in  1054  to  recover 
Nova  Scotia  from  tlie  French,  he  defeated  De  la  Tour  at  St. 
John,  and  Le  Boriiine  at  Port  Royal,  and  took  the  whole  of 
Acadie.   (See  also  History  of  Nova  Scotia.)  In  1667,  the  colony 
was  again  ceded  to  F'rance,  J)y  Charles  II.    In  1690,  Sir  Wm. 
Phipps   took  Port  Royal   and   other  places.      Villehon,    the 
French  governor,  however,  soon  recaptured  them  ;  and  from 
Fort  Villehon,  or  Natchwack,  (near  the  site  of  Fredericton,)  on 
the  river  St.  Jolin,  the  Indians  were  supplied  with  arms  to 
attack  the  English  colonies  in  New  England.     Tiie  people  of 
Massachusetts  retaliated ;  and  Col.  Church  took  some  posts 
in  Acadie,  and  then  returned  to  Boston.    In  1696,  the  country 
was  again  ceded  to  France,  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick.  In  1704, 
Co].  Church  attacked  St.  John,  Minas,  and  two  other  posts,  but 
failed.     In  1704  another  unsuccessful  expedition,  under  Col. 
Marck,   was   sent  against  Acadie.     In  1710,   however.  Gen. 
Nicholson  captured  Port  Royal,  the  chief  port  in  Nova  Scotia, 
which  he  named  Annapolis;  and  in  1713,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia,   including  what  is  now 
New  Brunsw'ick,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain.    In  175S  the  first 
Parliament  of  the  Colony  met  at  Halifax. 

13.  Local  Contests. — From  1713  until  1763,  contests  with 
the  Micmac  Indians  and  attacks  from  the  French,  who  endea- 
voured to  regain  the  country  colonized  by  their  countrymen, 
harassed  the  English  settlements.  But  by  the  treaty  of  1763, 
which  followed  the  capture  of  Louisbourg  and  Quebec,  France 
renounced  all  claim  to  either  Acadie  or  Canada. 

14.  Settlement  and  Early  Privations. — In  1701,  some  set- 
tlers in  the  county  of  Essex,  Massachusetts,  obtained  a  grant 
of  an  area  of  country  about  twelve   miles   square   on   the 


QiiE8Tio>'s.— Give  a  further  account  of  Cbarnieay's  dispute  with  De  la 
Tour.  How  was  it  ended?  Mention  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  What 
local  contests  took  place?  What  is  said  of  settlements  and  early  privatioBs? 
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St.  .lohii  river.  Next  vein-  they  left  Essex,  iiiid  after  sitme 
deluy  .settled  at  Maugerville,  in  Sunbury;  others  settled  near 
Carlow,  at  the  head  of  the  liny  of  Fundy.  Justice.^  of  the  peace 
were  appointed  tor  the  first  time,  and  a  court  lield  there,  fn 
17(11,  emi;j;ration  from  (Jrejit  IJritain  flowed  into  New  JJrun.<- 
wickj  and  dui'iiii:'  the  American  revolution  numy  .<et tiers  came 
in  iVom  the  iuljoininii'  colonies.  WilHnm  Davidson,  from  Scot- 
hind,  formed  a  settlement  at  Miramichi,  whicli  in  1777  wns 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  who  had  declared  in  ilivour  of 
the  American  revolutionists.  Privateers  also  jjillaged  the  set- 
tlement. In  178.'],  peace  was  proclaimed  j  and  ^reat  nundiers 
of  the  disbanded  troops  and  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists 
settled  in  New  lirunswick.  In  this  year  also  a  newspaper  was 
fh'st  published  in  the  Province.  The  loyalists  had  to  seek 
shelter  in  log  and  bark  huts;  and,  from  having  left  comfortable 
houses,  they  had,  for  a  length  of  time,  to  sutler  more  than  the 
usual  hardships  and  privations  incident  to  a  settler's  life  in 
the  wilderness.  For  the  first  year  the  British  government 
supplied  them  with  provisions,  clothing,  and  some  farming 
implements. 


•     CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

NkW    BlU'N.SWIfK,    FROM    ITS    SePAUATTON   FROM    NoVA   ScOTIl 

IN  1784,  UNTIL  18G4. 
Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Civil  Government  Esiahlislied — Fins — Ashburton  Treaiy — 
Responsible  Government —  Governors. 

1.  A  Separate  Province.— 2.  Fito  in  New  Miramichi  Woods.— 3.  Firo  in 
St.  John.— 4.  Revenue  Surrendered.— 5.  Ashburton  Treaty,  &c.— 6. 
Ke.«!ponsible  Government.— 7.  (iovornors  and  Presidents  of  Now 
Jirunswick. 

1.  A  Separate  Province. — In  1784-5,  New  Brunswick  (then 
the  County  of  Sunbury)  was  detached  from  Nova  Scotia  and 

QuESTiONS.—What  settlements  were  made  in  New  Brunswick?  Where 
did  the  colonists  come  from?  What  courts  were  established?  Give  an 
account  of  the  U.  E.  loyalists.  Name  the  principal  subjects  of  chap,  xxxiv 
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became  a  separate  Province.  A  town  was  built  at  tlie  mouth 
of  the  St.  John  (now  tlic  important  commercial  city  of  St. 
John),  and  ancjthcr  at  St.  Anne'a  Point,  called  Fredericton. 
This  last  place  became  the  capital  of  the  new  Province.  Two 
military  posts  w  re  established  up  the  St.  John, — one  at 
Presqu'Isle,  eiginy  miles  IVoin  Fredericton,  and  the  other  at 


Grand  Falls,  on  the  St.  John  River. 

the  Gran<l  Falls,  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles  from  Fred- 
ericton. A  constitution  was  also  granted  to  New  Brunswick  by 
royal  charter,  and  Thomas  Carleton,  Esq.,  appointed  governor. 
During  his  administration,  of  nearly  twenty  years,  the  country 
prospered  greatly.  From  a  rude,  uncultivated  wilderness, 
peopled  chiefly  by  warlike  Indians,  he  left  it  with  many  com- 
fortable s:(*.lements,  and  with  a  regular  government  and  local 
courts  established,  together  with  other  evidences  of  permanent 
growth  and  stability.  After  he  had  departed  for  England,  the 
government  was  administered,  until  1817,  by  otticers  styled 


Questions.— When  did  New  Brunswick  become  a  separate  Provinco  ? 
What  towns  were  soon  after  built'  How  was  the  constitution  granted? 
What  is  said  ot'Gorernor  T  C'a>'l«tf  n  and  of  hiii  adminiitration  oiafl'airslf 
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l*rosi(Ioat>i.  In  1800,  the  l>rili,^]i  Parliarnenl  ini{)Ost'(i  a  dni\ 
upon  timber  (ioniing  from  the  Baltic  into  England,  while  that 
{'rom  New  Brunswick  and  other  colonies  was  admitted  iVee. 
Tliis  continued  to  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  timber-trade  of 
tlie  country,  until,  in  1825,  from  over  trading,  a  reaction  took 
place.  It  again  recovered,  and,  although  subject  toflnctuatioii, 
the  timber-trade  and  commerce  of  New  Brunswick  luis  con- 
tinued to  flourish.  At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  in  1815, 
New  Brunswick  received  a  large  number  of  military  colonists, 
disbanded  from  the  British  army  then  in  America.  In  1817, 
Major-General  G.  S.  Smyth  was  appointed  to  succeed  Gov- 
ernor Carleton.  He  died  in  1S2.'1 ;  and  in  1821,  Major-General 
Sir  Howard  Douglas  was  appointed  Governor. 

2.  Fire  in  MiramicJd  Woods. — In  1825,  an  exceedingly  hot 
summer  occurred,  and  a  great  lire  devastated  the  entire  east 
coast  of  Miramichi,  covering  an  area  of  (5,000  square  miles. 
500  lives  were  lost,  and  property  to  the  amount  of  a  million 
of  dollars  destroyed.  $200,000  were  collected  in  various 
places  lor  the  sullerers.  In  18.'>1,  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  wlio 
had  successfully  governed  the  Province  fur  fourteen  years, 
retired,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  in  18.32. 

,3.  Fire  in  St.  John. — In  1837  a  destructive  ttre  visited  the 
city  of  St.  John.  115  iiouses,  and  property  to  the  value  of 
$1,000,000,  were  destroyed. 

4.  Revenue  Smrendeyed. — In  181)7,  the  revenues  of  the  Pro- 
vince were  surrendered  to  the  local  government  on  condition 
that  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  certain  civil  officers, 
amounting  to  $58,000  per  anmim,  should  be  granted  to  Her 
Majesty.     In  1838,  Sir  John  Harvey  was  appointed  Governor. 

5.  Ashburtod  Treat}/,  d'c. — In  18-12,  the  Ashburton  Treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  negotiated  by 
Ijord  Ashburton.  By  it  the  disputed  boundary  between  Maine 
and  New  Brunswick  was  settled.      This  territorv  contained 


QuestiojN'S,— What  title  had  the  rarly  governors?  How  was  tlio  tinibor- 
trade  Ibntered ?  Did  prosperity  hist'/  Name  tlie  governor."^.  Wliatcalami- 
tie«  occurred  in  1825  and  1837    What  permanent  changtj  was  mad«  in  1837? 
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12,000  sqtiare  miles,  or  7,700,000  acres.  Maine  received 
4,500,000  acres,  and  New  Brunswick  3/200,000.  Before  ^le 
boundary  dispute  was  settled,  great  disconten.;  was  felt  hy  the 
inhabitants  in  the  disputed  territor}',  and  collisions  took  place 
between  thein.  The  boundarydine  between  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick  was  at'terwards  peaceably  settled.  Reciprocity  trea- 
ties and  arrangements  with  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  other  Provinces,  liave  since  been  elfectcd.  In  1845,  com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  survey  a  railway-route  from 
Halifax  to  Quebec  across  New  Brunswick  5  and  in  1862-4  the 
project  of  this  great  Intercolonial  railway  was  again  revived. 

0.  Responsible  Government,  similar  to  tliat  of  Canada,  was 
introduced  in  1848.  Since  tlien  the  Province  has  increased  in 
wealth,  population,  and  importance ;  and  now  equally  with 
the  other  North  American  colonies  enjoys  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  fullest  exercise  of  political  freedom 
compatil)le  with  the  maintenance  of  that  cordial  and  happy 
connection  which  subsists  between  New  Brunswick  and  the 
mother  country.  In  1800  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  visited  New  Brunswick,  and  was  very  cordially  re- 
ceived by  the  inhabitants.  In  1864  delegates  from  the  Pro- 
vince united  with  the  delegates  of  the  other  Provinces  to  con- 
sider a  scheme  of  Confederation  for  the  wliole  of  the  British 
North  American  Provinces. 

7.  The  Governors  and  Presidents  ot  New  Brunswick  have 
been  as  I'oUows : 


Thomas  Carleton,  Esq.,  Gov- 

<n*nor-in-Chiet'. 1784 

Hon.  G.  G.  Lutilow.  President.  178G 
Hon.  E.  Winslow,  President..  1803 
Col.  G.  Johnston,  P.esident.. .  1808 

(ion.  M.  Hunter,  (iovernor 1809 

(ion.  W.  Balfour,  President...  1811 
(ion.  G.  S.  Smytli,  President,.  18i2 
(ien.  Sir  J.  Saumarez,  Pros...  1813 
Col.  H.  v\^  Hailes,  President..  181G 
Gen.  (i.  1^.  Smyth,  (jovoj'nor. .  1817 
Hon.  V/ard  Cliipnian,  Pros 18J3 


Hon.  ,T.  M.  Bllsf?,  Presideut...  182G 
Gen.  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  'jo- 

vernor ..  1829 

Hon.  W.  Black,  President...  1820 
(ien.  Sir  A.  Campbell,  Gov —  1832 
(ien.  Sir  John  Harvey,  Gov.. .  1837 
Col.  Sir  W.  M.  G.  Colebrooke, 

Governor 1841 

Sir  E.  Walker  Head,  Governor  1850 
Hon.  .1.  H.  T.  Manners  Sutton, 

(iovernor 18rj4 

Hon.  A.  (iordon,  (iovernor.. .  18G2 


Questions.— Mention  the  principal  divisions  made  oi'  the  disputed 
territory  under  the  Ashburton  Treaty.  What  state  of  feeling  existed  on  the 
subject?  What  occurrences  have  taken  place  siroe?  Who  wore  £;oYernors  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Sketch  of  the  Civil  Institutions  of  New  Biu'nswick. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Civil  Government — Judiciary — Munitipal  SyHtem . 

1.  Tlie  Constitution.— 2.  Tlic  System  of  Government— 3.  The  Logii^laturc. 
4.  The  Judiciary.— 5.  The  Municipal  System. 

[NoTB,— The  explanations  and  remarks  on  the  political  consfitution  of 
Canada,  in  Chapter  XVIII,  paj^es  170-172,  apply  also  to  >'ow  Brunswick.] 

[Note  to  thk  Teacheii.— Sec  note  prefixed  to  Chapter  XVIII,  p.  170.] 

1.  Tlie  Constiiuiion,  as  in  Canada,  is  founded  upon  treaties, 
acts  of  Imperial  Parliament,  and  acts  of  the  local  Legislature. 
In  1713,  the  Province,  being  part  of  the  French  colony  ol 
Acadie,  was,  by  treaty,  ceded  to  the  British  Crown.  This 
treaty  was  finally  confirmed  by  another  treaty  with  France  in 
176.3.  In  1785,  New  Brunswick  wa;^,  by  an  act  of  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament,  separated  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  erected  into 
a  distinct  Province.  It  was  named  New  Brunswick,  after 
Brunswick  in  Lower  Saxony,  in  Germany,  the  original  place 
of  residence,  up  to  1714,  of  the  present  royal  family  of  England, 
whenGeorge  I,  Elector  of  Hanover  and  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
ascended  the  British  throne. 

2.  Tlie  System  of  Government  is  monarchical  in  its  mcct 
popular  form,  and  is  modelled  after  that  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Governor-in-Chief  is  nominally  subordinate  to  the  Gover- 
nor-General of  Canada,  and  is  the  special  representative  of 
the  Queen  in  the  Province.  He  is  assisted  in  his  duties  ol 
government  by  an  Executive  Council,  consisting  of  nine  mem- 
bers, who  must  have  seats  in  either  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
and  who  form  the  heads  of  the  various  executive  departments 
of  the  government. 

8.  The  Legislature  consists  (1)  of  the  Governor-iii-Chief; 
(2)  the  Legislative  Council,  of  twenty-one  members,  appoint<:'d 
by  the  Crown  for  life;  and  (3)  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  ol' 
forty-one  members,  elected  every  four  years.     Its  powers  are 

identical  with  those  of  tlie   Legislature  ol'  (^'anad.., which 

see,  pages  170-172. 
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Questions.— To  what  does  chapter  xxxv  relate?  Mention  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  of  it.  What  is  said  in  the  first  note  ?  What  is  said  of  the 
constitution -syetem  of  gOYcrnmeut-  and  L«gi«Jatuie  of  New  Brunswick ' 
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4.  The  Judiciary  consists  of  the  following  superior  courts, 
viz. :  1.  The  Supreme  Court,  presided  over  by  a  chief  justice 
and  assistant  judges.  It  has  jurisdiction  over  all  criminal  cases, 
all  civil  suits  in  equity,  common  or  statute  law,  involving  a 
sum  of  not  less  than  $20,  except  in  appeal  cases  from  the  Jus- 
t ices'  Courts.  The  court  sits  at  Fredericton,  but  its  judges 
hold  assizes  in  each  county  every  year.  (2)  The  Vice  Admi- 
ralty Court  has  one  judge,  who  sits  in  St.  John,  and  has  juris- 
diction in  all  maritime  cases.  (3)  The  court  tor  the  trial  of 
Piracy  has  jurisdiction  over  all  offences  committed  at  sea,  and 
consists  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Chief  Justice,  and  other 
judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  the  Vice- Admiralty  Judge,  the 
Provincial  Secretary  and  Provincinl  Treasurer,  and  the  chief 
oliicers  and  commanders  of  sh  on  the  station.  (4)  The 
Marriage  and  Divorce  Court  con.-  s  oi  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, his  Executive  Council,  and  ne  or  more  judges  of  the 
Superior  Court.  (5)  The  Court  of  Probate,  presided  over  by 
Surrogate  Judges,  has  equity  jurisdiction  over  wills  and  the 
estates  of  persons  dying  intestate,  or  without  wills.  The  infe- 
rior courts  are:  (6)  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  General 
Sessions  of  the  Peace,  or  Quarter  Sessions,  has  jurisdiction  in 
civil  matters  over  cases  not  involving  titles  to  land  in  which 
the  sum  in  dispute  exceeds  $20.  In  criminal  matters  these 
courts  take  cognizance  of  larcenies  and  petty  offences  not 
involving  capital  punishment.  They  also  exercise  municipal 
functions  in  unincorporated  counties,  and  levy  taxes,  appoint 
officers,  and  audit  accounts,  in  such  counties  and  parishes. 
(7)  The  Justices'  Court  takes  cognizance  in  civil  matters  of 
suits  for  sums  less  than  $20  (not  involving  land-titles),  sub- 
ject to  an  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court.  In  criminal  cases 
two  justices  of  the  peace  preside  and  decide  petty  cases  of 
crime. 

5.  The  Mumcipal  Si/stem  is  modelled  after  that  of  Canada, 
and  provides,  at  the  discretion  of  each  county,  for  the  election 
of  a  warden  and  councillors  to  manage  the  local  affairs  of  the 
county.  As  yet,  few  counties  lip.ve  become  incorporated  under 
the  Act ;  but  provision  is  made  for  each  parish  to  elect  tow^n- 
ship  officers.  This  election,  to  be  legal,  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  Court  of  Justices  in  session.  Cities  and  towns  have  from 
time  to  time  received  their  own  special  acts  of  incorporation, 
as  their  population  increased  or  other  circumstances  warranted. 


QuiJSTiONS,— Give  an  account  of  the  Judiciary  of  New  Brunswicli. 
How  many  kinds  of  law  courts  are  established  ?  What  is  said  of  the  Munici- 
pal system  'f   What  is  peculiar  about  the  elwtiou  of  th«  township  officers  'f 
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CHAPTEK  XXXVI. 

Sketch  of  the  Educational  Phogiiess  of  New  Brunswick, 
Principal  Subjects  of  tljis  Chapter, 

Efforts  and  Progress — Parish  and  Grammar  Scliools—Colleoes 
and  Academies — Educational  Eepartment. 

1.  Educational  Efforts  and  rrog:ress.— 2.  Common  or  Parish  Schools.—- 
3.  Cirammar  Schools. — 4.  University  of  New  Brunswick.— 5.  Colleges 
and  Academies.— 6,  The  Educational  Department, 

[Note  to  the  Teaciiek.— Scg  note  prolixcd  to  Chapter  XVIII,  p,  170, 

1.  Educational  Efforts  and  Progress. — In  New  Brunswick, 
as  in  Canada,  the  efforts  to  provide  education  were  for  many 
years  spasmodic,  and  took  nearly  the  same  direction. 

2.  Common  or  Parish  Schools. — Little  was  permanently  done 
in  early  times  for  elementary  education.  In  183.3,  a  general 
School  Act  was  passed,  authorizing  the  rate-payers  to  appoint 
three  trustees  in  each  parish  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  it  into 
school  sections  or  districts,  and  to  examine  and  employ  teachers. 
Provided  the  inhabitants  contributed  £20  for  a  male,  and  £10 
for  a  female  teacher,  with  board,  and  the  schools  were  kept 
open  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year,  the  Legislature  con- 
tributed an  equal  sum  to  aid  in  supporting  the  schools.  In 
1837  another  more  comprehensive  act  was  passed,  providing 
for  the  establishment  'T'f  a  County  Board  of  Education  for  the 
examination  of  teachers.  In  1840  this  act  was  supplemented 
by  one  which  raised  the  stipend  of  teachers.  In  1847  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  acts  were,  with  some  modifications, 
embraced  in  one  statute.  In  1837  the  entire  system  of  public 
instruction  was  under  revision  and  improvement.  A  new  act 
was  passed,  and  provincial  and  local  superintendents  or 
inspectors  were  appointed  to  give  it  effect.  A  normal  or 
training  and  model  schools  were  also  established  at  St.  John. 
In  1854  this  act  was  supplemented  by  one  which  raised  the 
salaries  of  teachers.  There  were  about  850  common  schools 
in  operation  in  New  Brunswick  in  1863,  besides  about  25  supe- 
rior schools  (a  grade  between  common  a  ui  grammar  schools), 
and  20  denominational  and  Madras  schools. 

3.  Grammar  Schools  have  been  established  in  nearly  all  the 
counties  of  New  Brunswick.     Each  grammar  school  receives 
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Questions.— Mention  the  principal  subjects  of  chapter  xxxvi,  What 
was  the  nature  of  the  early  educational  efforts  in  New  Brunswick?  What 
is  fxkl  about  the  early  e?tftblisliment  of  the  common  or  parish  school*  there  ? 
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£100  j)or  annum  from  (lie  Legislature,  aiul,  in  addition,  is 
supported  by  fees  and  subscriptions.  Kin;j;'s  College  Colle- 
giate School  is  the  Grammar  School  for  York  County. 

4.  New  BnmswLck  Uiiiversiiy. — In  1800  the  Legislature  passed 
an  Act  incorporating  an  Educational  Institution  tor  the  Pro- 
vince, under  the  name  of  the  College  of  New  Brunswick,  at 
Fredericton.  In  1828,  this  name  was  changed  to  that  of 
King's  College  by  royal  charter,  and  endowed  with  $80u  yearly, 
and  a  grant  of  0,000  acres  of  land.  Its  income  is  now  about 
$13,500  per  annum.  In  1854  a  commissioner  from  Canada 
(Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education),  one 
from  Nova  Scotia  (J.  W.  Dawson,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  (now  Prin- 
cipal of  McGill  University,  Montreal),  and  three  from  New 
Brunswick  (Hon.  Messrs.  Gray,  Saunders,  and  Brown),  wev^ 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  devise  a  scheme  for 
increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  institution.  In  18G0,  an  Act 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  reorganising  the  institution  in 
the  manner  suggested  by  the  commissioners.  Each  county 
in  the  Province  is  entitled  to  a  yearly  scholarship  tor  one  stu- 
dent, valued  at  sixty  dollars,  besides  gratuitous  instruction. 

5.  Other  Colleges  and  Academies. — ^In  1836  the  Baptists 
of  the  Province  established  a  seminary  for  higher  educa- 
tion, in  Fredericton.  This  institution  receives  a  grant  of 
$1,000  per  annum  from  the  Legislature.  In  1843  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  partly  by  the  liberality  of  C.  F.  Allison, 
Esq.,  erected  the  Allison  Academy  tor  higher  education,  at 
Sackville.  In  1854  the  Wesleyans  also  established  a  F'emale 
Academy  at  Sackville.  These  institutions  receive  an  annual 
grant  of  $2,400  from  the  Legislature  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
$1,000  from  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  Presbyte- 
rians have  a  college  at  Woodstock,  and  an  academy  at 
Chatham  j  the  Roman  Catholics  have  also  an  academy  at 
Chatham,  as  well  as  St.  Basil's  Academy,  which  receive 
grants  from  the  Legislature.  There  are  also  other  academies. 
The  total  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  in  aid  of  education  in 
New  Brunswick  is  nearly  $150,000  per  annum. 

6.  The  Educational  Department,  at  Fredericton,  is  presided 
over  by  a  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  aided  by  a 
Board  of  Education  for  the  Province.  This  officer  adminis- 
ters the  school  laws,  receives  reports,  apportions  the  legisla- 
tive grant,  £  nd  makes  an  animal  educational  visit  to  the  various 
counties,    i  ne  present  chief  superintendent  is  J.  Bennett,  Esq. 


QuKBTioNS.— What  is  said  of  grammar  schools?  Give  a  sketch  of  tho 
history  of  the  New  Brunswick  University.  What  is  said  of  the  other 
eolleges  and  academies?  and  ul  the  Educational  Department  of  New  B. 
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CHAPTEH  XXXVJI. 

Sketch  of  tiik  Climate,  Natural  Products^  and  Co,mmii;ulk 

OF  New  Brunswick. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

(Jiuiiale — rroduds — Commerce — Railways — Mamifudnrcs. 

1.  Tlie  Climate. ~2.  Chief  Products.— 3,  Commorcc— 4.  rrincipal  Kxports, 
— 5.  Kailways.— 6.  Telegraphs.— 7.  I'ost-OlHces.— 8.  Mauulactures. 

[Note  to  thk  Teachek.— See  note  prefixed  to  Chapter  XVIII,  p.  170. J 

1.  The  Llimate,  though  subject  to  great  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  is  less  severe  than  that  of  Lower  Canada,  and  is 
very  liealthy.  Fogs  come  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  but  rarely 
extend  any  distance  inland.  Autumn  is  generidly  a  beautiful 
season  of  the  year. 

2.  The  Chief  Frodiids  are  agricultural;  but  coal,  iron, 
asphalt,  lead,  grardte,  marble,  and  other  valuable  minerals 
are  abundant. 

3.  Commerce. — The  line  rivers,  bays,  and  extent  of  sea- 
coast  give  New  Brunswick  great  commercial  lacilities.  There 
are  about  1,000  vessels,  large  and  small,  engaged  in  trade, 
fishing,  kc.  New  Brunswick  has  now,  like  Canada,  a  deci- 
mal currency  and  a  silver  coinage, 

i.  The  Principal  Exports  are  timber,  ships,  grain,  fish, 
iron,  coal,  lime,  and  gypsum;  annual  value  in  18G3  nearly 
$D,000,000,  including  $3,000,000  for  ,<hips  alone;  revenue 
$1,000,000;  debt  about  $(),000,000.  The  imports  in  18G3 
were  valued  at  about  $7,800,000. 

5.  Railways  extend  (1)  from  St.  John  to  Shediac,  108 
miles;  (2)  from  St.  Andrews  to  Woodstock,  00  miles.  Otliers 
are  projected,  including  the  intercolonial  railroad.  A  great 
turnpike  road  extends  from  St.  John  to  Canada;  another 
extends  from  the  State  of  Maine,  thrcjgh  St.  John,  to  Nova 
Scotia,  Shediac,  and  Restigouche. 

ii.  Telegraphs. — There  are  at  present  nearly  eight  hundred 
miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  New  Brunswick,  extending  from 
Sackville  to  Calais,  and  from  St.  John  to  Fredericton  and 
Woodstock.     The  first  line  was  built  in  1848. 

7.    The  Post-Ojfices  of  New  Brunswick  tirst  came  under  the 


Questions.— Mention  tho  principal  subjects  of  chapter  xxxvii.  Give 
an  account  of  the  climate— the  chief  products— commerce— principal 
exports— railway  lines  -telegraphs-  and  post-offices  of  N^w  Briniswick, 
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control  of  its  Legislature  in  1850.  There  are  now  about  400 
offices,  with  a  mail-route  of  nearly  3,000  miles,  maintained  at 
a  cost  of  about  $75,000  jer  annum. 

8.  T'he  Manufactures  include  articles  for  domestic  use. 
About  150  ships  are  built  annually.  The  first  vessel  launched 
in  New  Brunswick,  the  schooner  Moneguash,  was  built 
by  Mr.  Jonathan  Leavitt  in  1770.  Another,  the  Miramichi, 
was  built  on  the  Miramichi  river,  in  1773,  by  Mr.  WiUiani 
Davidson,  the  first  British  .settler  on  tluit  river.  There  are 
upwards  of  GOO  saw-mills,  and  nearly  300  grist-mills. 


Part  VIIL 
chapter  xxxviii. 

The  Island  of  Prince  Edward. 

(So  called  from  Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  Queen  Victoria's  father.) 

Size,  about  equal  to  a  square  of  46  miles. 

Geographical  Introduction. 
1.  Noted  For.— 2.  Tosition  and  Extent.— 3.  Physical  Features. 

1 .  Noted  For, — Prince  Edward  Island  is  noted  for  its  fer- 
tility, and  for  its  comparatively  salubrious  climate. 

2.  Position  and  Extent. — This  crescent-shaped  island,  130 
miles  long  by  about  34  wide,  occupies  the  souther,  portion  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  30  miles  from  Cape  Breton, 
15  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  9  from  New  Brunswick,  and  follows 
the  curve  of  their  coast-line.  The  Northumberland  Straits 
separate  it  fVom  the  mainland. 

3.  Physical  Features. — The  surface  is  slightly  undulating. 
A  chain  of  hills  extends  nearly  westward  of  Richmond  Bay, 
but  in  no  place  do  they  reach  a  high  elevation.  The  land  is 
very  level.  The  indentations  along  the  coast  are  numerous; 
the  chief  of  which  are  Hillsborough  and  Richmon  i  Bays. 
These  penetrate  the  island  from  opposite  directions,  a»id  divide 
it  into  three  separate  peninsulas. 


Questions.— What  is  said  of  manufactures  and  ship-building?  From 
^vhom  did  Prince  Edward  Island  receive  its  name?  For  what  is  it  noted? 
Mention  it«  size -its  position— extent— and  describe  its  pliyeicai  features. 
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History  of  St.  Jean,  or  Prince  Edward  Island  1-197-1770. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Discovery — Original  Grants — Surveij  and  Setllement. 

4.  Discovery.— 5.  Original  Cirant.--6.  Captures.— 7.  Settlement. 

4.  Discovery. — Sebastian  Cabot,  in  his  voyage  from  Bristol 
to  the  New  World,  is  believed  to  ha.  a  discovered  this  island 
on  St.  John's  day,  1497.  From  this  circumstance,  it  was  called 
by  Champlain  (tho  ibunder  of  Quebec),  in  his  sketch  of  New 
France,  Isle  St.  Jean,  or  St.  John, — a  name  which  it  retained 
until  1800.  Verazzani  is  al.so  supposed  to  have  visited  the 
island  in  1.324. 

5.  Original  Grant. — The  Indians  found  on  the  island  be- 
longed to  the  Micmac  and  Abenaki  tribes  of  Acadic  and  New 
England.  They  were  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  it  for 
nearly  two  centuries  after  Cabot's  visit;  although,  with  Capo 
liJreton,  the  island  had  long  been  included  in  that  part  of  the 
territory  of  New  France  called  Acadie.  At  length,  in  1663, 
with  the  Magdalen  Islands,  it  was  granted  by  the  P"'rench  king 
to  Sieur  Doublet,  a  French  naval  captain,  for  fishing  pur- 
poses. In  1715,  two  years  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  many 
French  families  removed  to  the  island  from  Nova  Scotia,  and 
a  few  from  Capo  Breton. 

6.  Captures. — In  1745  Louisbourg,  Cape  Breton,  was  taken 
by  the  New  Englanders;  and  they  also  laid  claim  to  this 
island;  but  it  was  restored  to  the  French,  in  1748,  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  1758,  it  was  again  captured ;  and 
Col.  Lord  RoUo,  with  a  detachment  of  troops,  took  possession 
of  it,  by  Lord  Amherst's  directions.  Many  of  the  French  inhabi- 
tants, tearing  expulsion,  left  the  island  shortly  afterwards. 
At  length,  by  the  treaty  of  lliV.i,  it  was,  with  Cape  Breton, 
finally  ceded  to  the  British  Crown,  and  attached  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Nova  Scotia. 


(Questions.— Mention  the  principal  subjects  of  chapter  xxxviii.  Give 
an  account  of  the  discovery  of  P.  E.  I.  When  and  to  whom  was  the  island 
originally  granted'!'    What  noted  captures  were  made  in  1745  and  ITfjH'i' 
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1.  Survey  and  Settlement. — lu  17G4-G,  the  island  was  but 
veyeil  by  Capt.  Holland.  Lor  I  Egmont's  plan,  among  others, 
to  erect  it  into  feudal  baronies,  was  not  approved;  but,  as 
advised  by  tlic  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  it  was,  by  order 
of  King  George  IIT,  divided  into  townlands  (or  townships), 
of  about  20,000  acres,  and  in  17G7  distributed,  by  Lord  Win. 
Campbell,  the  governor,  by  lottery,  among  army  and  navy 
officers,  and  others  v  jio  had  claims  upon  the  government,  on 
certain  prescribed  conditions  of  settlement,  and  the  payment  of 
a  quit-rent.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  island  (6,000  acres) 
A\as  reserved  ibr  the  king,  and  100  acres  in  each  township  for 
a  minister,  with  30  acres  for  a  school-master,  besides  a  breadth 
of  5^^^  feet  running  along  the  coast  for  the  purposes  of  free 
tisher3^  The  settlement  of  the  island  progressed  very  slowly 
under  this  mortmain  system. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

History  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  from  its  Separation 
FROM  Nova  Suotja  until  the  present  time,  1770-186-1. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Constitation — Quit  Rents — Immigration — Political  Progress. 

1.  Separate  Governmont.— 2.  Constitution  granted.— 3.  Washington  and 
the  Islanders. — 4.  Duke  of  Kent  and  the  Islanders,— 5.  Quit-Rents 
('omposition.— 6.  Increased  Immigration.— 7.  Progress  of  Events  from 
1770  to  1S35.— 8.  Progress  of  i:vents  from  1835  to  1850.— 9.  Progress  ot 
Events  from  1850  to  I860.— 10.  Governors. 

1.  Separate  Government. — The  jn'oprietors  having  petitioned 
the  King,  and  promised  to  bear  part  of  the  necessary  expenses, 
His  Majesty,  in  1770,  erected  St.  John  (or  Prince  Edward) 
Island  into  a  separate  government,  and  appointed  Walter 
Paterson,  Esq.,  the  first  governor.  , 

2.  Constitution  Granted.  In  1773,  a  constitution,  similar 
to  those  of  the  other  North  American  Provinces,  was  granted: 


Questions. — When  and  by  whom  was  the  island  surveyed?  What  plan 
of  settlement  was  adopted?  Mention  the  principal  subjects  of  chapter 
xxxix=  When  was  the  government  established,  and  a  constitution  grantod ' 
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and  in  that  year  the  first  meeting  of  the  legislature  look  place. 
Tiie  government  consisted  of  a  liieuteiumt-CjIovernor,  aided  by 
a  cond)ined  Executive  and  Legislative  Council,  and  a  House  ot 
Assenddy  of  18  members.  Of  the  Executive  Council,  three 
were  members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  one  of  the 
House  of  Assembly.  This  constitution  was  modilied  in  18.j1. 
.'J.  WasJiington  and  the  Islanders. — In  1775,  two  American 
cruisers,  taking  advantage  of  the  detenceless  state  of  the  island, 
attacked  and  plundered  Charlottetown,  carrying  oil"  the  acting 
governor  and  two  other  civil  officers.  The  matter  having 
been  reported  to  General  Washington,  he  reprimanded  and 
dismissed  Hie  captains  of  the  cruisers,  restored  the  plundered 
property,  and  set  the  governor  and  his  oflicers  free,  with  ninny 
courteous  expressions  of  regret  for  their  suilerings. 

4.  Duhe  of  Kent  and  the  Islanders. — The  Duke  of  Kent 
(father  to  the  Queen),  who  for  ten  years  resided,  at  ditl'erent 
times,  at  Halifax,  as  commander-in-chief,  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  its  defences.  He  had  batteries  erected  tor 
the  protection  of  Charlottetown  ;  and  organised  the  militia  for 
the  protection  of  the  island  during  the  revolutionary  war.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1800 ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  lor 
their  protector,  the  House  of  Assembly  changed  the  name  ot 
the  island  from  St.  John  to  Prince  Edward. 

5.  Quit-Rents  Composition. — In  1797,  the  proportion  of 
rents  paid  by  the  proprietors  not  being  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  government,  the  British  Parliament,  upon  the 
representation  of  the  House  of  Assend)ly,  made  an  annual 
grant  for  that  purpose.  In  1802,  the  arrears  of  quit-rents 
amounted  to  $300,000.  To  relieve  the  proprietors  of  this 
heavy  burthen,  the  Imperial  government  accepted  a  liberal 
composition  for  the  debt. 

6.  Increased  Immigration. — TheelTect  of  this  generous  step 
was  at  once  perceptible  in   the  increased   prosperity  of  the 
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Questions.— Give  a  sketcli  of  the  government.  What  is  said  of  VN'ash- 
ington  anfl  the  islanders  ?  How  did  the  Duke  of  Kent  act  'i  Mention  the 
important  financial  changes  which  wore  made  in  1797  Describe  their  effect. 
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island.  Ill  Isor'j  (lio  Ksirl  of  Selkirk  (who  iiltorwsirils  colonisod 
Red  River  settlenient),  took  over  HOO  HiLdnuiiders  :  tlieir 
imml)ers  were  iit'terwjirdH  increased  to  4,000. 

7.  Protp'ess  of  EomU  J)-nm  1770  to  18.33. — Governor  Pat- 
terson, being  accnsed  of  inijjeding  liy  nionoi)oly,  the  settlement 
and  cnltivation  of  the  island,  was  succeeded  by  Governor 
Fanning;  wiio,  during  his  nineteen  years'  service,  did  little  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  island.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Governor  Desbarres,  who  was  more  successful  during  his 
eight  years'  stay.  A  brother  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  became 
governor  in  ISIIJ.  Ilis  tyrannical  conduct,  however,  in  refus- 
ing to  call  the  Legislature  together  lor  tour  years,  and  in  seek- 
ing the  arrest  of  Mr.  Stewart,  who  had  been  sent  to  England  to 
represent  the  grievances  of  the  colony  to  the  kijig,  caused  so 
much  agitation,  that  he  was  recalled  in  1824,  and  Colonel 
Ready  appointed  in  his  place.  During  his  administration,  a 
census  of  the  inhabitants  was  taken,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
disabilities  removed.  Ry  his  excellent  qualities,  he  endeared 
liimself  to  the  inhabitants.  He  was  succeeded  by  Col.  Young, 
who  was  appointed  in  18.30.  During  his  administration  the 
agitation  for  a  separation  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Councils,  and  for  responsible  government,  commenced. 

8.  Progress  of  Events  from  1834  to  1850. — Governor  Young, 
having  died  in  1835,  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Harvey  in  183(5. 
Sir  John,  having  been  transferred  to  New  Brunswick,  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  in  1837.  During  his  admin 
istration,  the  Legislative  Council  was  rsmodelled.  A  separate 
Executive  Council,  of  nine  members,  was  tbrmed,  and  a  Legis- 
lative Council  of  twelve  appointed,  exclusive  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
who  retired  from  it.  Sir  Charles  having  been  appointed  to  the 
West  Indies,  Sir  H.  V.  Huntley  succeeded  him  in  1841.  In 
that  year  a  census  was  taken.  In  1842,  education  was  greatly 
promoted.     In  1834  the  Colonial  Building  was  commenced ; 

Questions.— What  is  said  of  immigration?  Give  a  sketch  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  principal  events  which  took  place  from  1770  to  1833— and  also 
from  1834  to  1844.    Who  wers  the  island  governors  during  those  year?? 
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Mild  in  1SI(»  a  ge(»logical  survey  of  the  island  was  ni;i.le. 
(iovernor  Huntley  having  retired,  Sir  Donald  Canipheil  was 
appointed  \n  1817.  In  that  year  the  House  of  Assenddy 
l)assed  an  address  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  for  the  introdue- 
tion  into  the  Province  of  Responsible  (lovernnient.  In  LSIS 
a  census  was  taken.  Further  contests  took  place  with  the 
ijegislature  on  the  subject  of  responsible  government,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Governor  Campbell  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  Alexander  Jiannerman  in  1850. 

!).  Progress  of  Uvenls  from  ISiJO  to  l><Gi, — In  1851,  during 
(Jovernor  Banncrman's  admini-tration,  responsible  government 
was  fully  introduced  into  the  island.     In  18.32  an  important 
Act  establishing  free  education    was   passeil.      fn  li^o'A,  an 
act  establishing  universal   suffrage   was   passed.      Governor 
Bannerman  having  been  removed  to  the  Bahamas,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  Dominick  Daly  (formerly  Sei  retary  of  Canada) 
in  1854.     In  that  year  an  Act  was  passcil  to  gi-e  efi'ect  to 
Lord  Elgin's  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United  States.     In 
the  same  year  the  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  were 
increased  from  twenty-four   to  thirty  members.      In  185G  a 
Normal  school  was  established.     In   1857  an  agitation  com- 
menced on  the  nuestion  (which  was  decided  in  the  affirmative 
in  1860)  of  regulating  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  into  com- 
mon schools.     Governor  Daly  having  retired,   he  was   suc- 
ceeded by  Governor  Dundas  in  1859.     In  1860,  the  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council  were  also  increased  from  twelve  to 
seventeen.     Three  acts  were  passed  during  this  year  for  im- 
proving education  in  the  island.     The  memorable  visit  of  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  also  took  place  in  1860, 
and  he  was  everywhere  greeted  with  demonstrations  of  joy. 
An  important  Commission  was  appointed  this  year  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  land-question,  with  a  view  to  suggest  a 
fair  and  equitable  mode  of  converting  the  leaseholds  into  free- 


Questions.— Give  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  principal  eventg 
wliich  occurred  in  Prince  Edward  Island  from  1844  to  1850— and  from 
li'J)  to  1860,    What  occurred  in  1857,  and  what  ©Y«nt  took  plac«  in  1860? 
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liold.s.  Ill  1861,  tlic  CommivSsioncrs  prcscnteil  a  minute  aiul 
valuable  report  on  the  subject,  which  has  not  yet  been  fully 
acted  upon.  In  the  meantime,  general  prosperity  has  since 
prevailed,  and  every  effort  is  now  made  to  develop  the  intellec- 
tual and  physical  resources  of  the  island.  In  18G4,  a  meeting 
of  delegates  from  each  of  the  several  British  Provinces  was 
held  at  Charlottetown  to  consider  the  expediency  of  uniting  all 
the  Provinces  under  one  Confederation.  Great  unanimity  on 
the  subject  prevailed.  Subsequent  meetings  were  held  by  the 
delegates  at  Halitiix  and  Quebec  in  the  same  year. 

10.   The  Governors  of  Prince  Edward  Island  have  been  as 
follows  : 


Whi/e  part  of  Nova  Scotia. 

ISlontaeue  Wilmot,  Esq 17G3 

Jjord  William  Campbell 17G5 

As  a  separate  Prorince. 

AValter  Patforson,  Esq 1770 

Oon.  E.  Fanning 178P 

Col.  J .  F.  VV.  Desbarrcs 1805 

Charles  D.  Smith,  Esq 1813 


C0I..T.  Poady 1824 

Sir  A.  W.  Young 1831 

Sir  .John  Harvey 183G 

Sir  C.  A.  Fitzroy 1837 

Sir  H.  V.  Huntley    1811 

Sir  Donald  Campbell 1847 

Sir  Alexander  Bannerman 1851 

Sir  Dominick  Daly 1854 

George  Dundas,  Esq 185!> 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

Sketch  01   the  Civil  Institutions  and  EnrcATieN  of 
Prince  Edward  Island. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Civil  Government — Courts  of  Law — Education. 

1.  Civil  Government. —2.  The  Judiciary.— 3.  Education.— 4.  Progress  of 
Education.— 5.  Population  Keturns. 

{See  remarks  cr    0  the  functions  of  each  branch  of  the  Government  and 
Legislature,  in  Chapter  XVJII,  on  pages  170-172.) 

[Note  to  the  Tkacheu.— See  note  prefixed  to  Cliapter  XVIII,  p.  170.  j 

1.  Civil  Government. — While  attached  to  No,  a  Scotia,  Prince 
Edward  Island  was  under  the  government  of  that  Province. 
After  its  separation  from  NovaScotia^  in  1770,  it  had  a  govern- 
ment of  its  own.  The  Governor  nas  appointed  by,  and  repre- 
sented  the  Sovereign.      He  was  aided  in  his  administration 


QuEaTioNS.— Give  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  events  from  1860  to  1844. 
Mention  tho  names  of  the  principal  governors  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
To  what  does  chapter  xl  relate?  Whatnotcsarc  rafyrreJ  to  in  the  heading  ' 
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by  an  Executive  and  Legislative  Council  of  six  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  for  life,  and  by  a  House  of  Assembly  (first 
elected  for  seven  years  in  1773)  of  18  members.  In  1833  the 
term  for  which  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  were  elected 
was  reduced  from  seven  to  four  years.  In  1830  the  P]xecutive 
and  Legislative  Council  ceased  to  be  one  body.  From  this 
time  the  Executive  Council  appointed  to  aid  the  Governor  in 
the  execution  of  the  laws  consisted  of  not  more  than  nine  mem- 
bers, and  the  Legislative  Council  of  twelve,  exclusive  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  who  now  ceased  to  hold  a  seat  in  the  Council. 
In  1851,  Responsible  Government  was  introduced.  Under 
this  system  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  became 
responsible  to  the  Legislature  in  which  they  had  seats,  on  the 
official  acts  of  the  Governor.  They  also  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  various  departments  of  the  government  under 
his  direction.  In  1856  the  members  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
were  increased  from  twenty-four  to  thirty,  and  in  1859  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  were  increased  from  twelve 
to  seventeen. 

2.  The  Judiciary  consisted  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The 
Governor  is  ex  officio  Chancellor,  but  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
is  the  Judge  of  the  Court.  2.  The  two  Courts  of  Vice-Ad- 
miralty— one  for  the  settlement  of  civil  marine  suits,  and  the 
other  for  the  trial  of  criminal  cases.  3.  The  Supreme  Court 
for  the  trial  of  the  higher  class  of  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
4.  Court  of  Marriage  and  Divorce.  5.  Court  of  Probate  for 
the  settlement  of  cases  arising  out  of  disputed  wills,  or  when 
no  wills  have  been  made.  6.  Small  Debts  Court  presided 
over  by  commissioners  fur  the  settlement  of  debts  not  exceed- 
ingllOO. 

3.  Education. — On  the  first  distribution  of  the  lands  in  the 
island,  thirty  acres  were  reserved  in  each  township  for  a 
^schoolmaster.  No  public  school  was,  however,  opened  until 
1821,  when  a  National  School  was  opened  in  Gharlottetown. 
Some  years  afterwards  the  Board  of  Education  was  appointed 
for  the  island,  and  in  1836  a  central  academy  was  also  opened  in 
Charlottetown.  In  the  fbllowingyear  (1837)  a  visitor  or  superin- 
tendent ofschools  was  appointed  tor  the  island.  In  1848  a  visitor 
was  appointed  for  each  county  5  and  in  1852  a  free  education 
Act  was  passed,  and  gave  a  great  stinuilus  to  education  in 
the  island.     In   1853  a  visitor  for  the  schools  of  the  whole 


Questions.— Give  an  account  of  the  Civil  Government  of  Prince  Kd- 
>vard  Island— and  of  its  Judiciary.  How  many  courts  arc  there?  Men- 
tion the  first  effortu  which  w«re  made  to  introduce  *ducatiou  into  theislanil. 
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island  was  again  appointed.  In  1856  a  normal  school  was 
established  at  Charlottetown,  and  in  1857  an  agitation  arose 
as  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  school^:.  In  1860 
the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  to  improve  the  condition  of 
public  schools,  and  to  authorise  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  them. 
It  also  passed  an  Act  to  establish  the  Prince  of  Wales'  College 
in  honour  of  His  Royal  Highness'  visit  to  Prince  Edward,  in 
that  year. 
4.  The  Progress  of  Education  has  been  as  follows : 

Year.  Schools.  Tupils. 

In  1837  there  were  in  the  island    51  attended  by  1,650 


In  1841 
In  1851 
In  1855 
In  1861 
In  1863 


n 

tt 
(t 
(t 


121 
185 
268 
302 
305 


u 
li 
il 
il 

a 


4,356 

5,366 

11,000 

115,000 

122,005 


6.  The  Population  Returns  give  the  following  results  : 

Year.      Population.  Increase.  Year.     Population.  Increase. 

47,034         14.740 


In  1797 
In  1827 
In  1883 


4,000 
23,266 
32,294 


19,266 
9,028 


In  1841 
In  1848 
In  1861 


62,678 
80,856 


15,644 

18,178 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


Climate,  Products,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures  of  Prince 

Edward  Island. 

1.  Climate.— 2.  Products.— 3.  Commerce.~4.  Manufactures.— 

5.  Post  Offices, 

[NOTB  TO  THE  TEACHER.— See  notc  prefixed  to  Chapter  XVIII,  p.  170.] 

1.  Climate. — The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy,  and  milder 
than  that  of  the  adjoining  continent.  The  air  is  dry  and 
bracing.  Fogs  are  rare ;  and  winter,  though  cold,  is  agreeable. 
Summer,  owing  to  the  insular  character  of  the  country,  is 
tempered  by  the  sea-breezes.     The  autumn  is  beautiful. 

2.  Products. — The  soil  is  free  from  rock,  easy  of  tillage,  and 
very  productive.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants.     The  fisheries  are  productive. 

3.  Commerce. — The  Commerce  of  the  island  consists  in  the 
exchange  of  its  agricultural  produce,  timber,  ships,  and  fish, 
for  British  and  American  products.     Annual  value  of  exports 


Questions.— Give  a  sketch  of  the  educational  progress  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  from  1856  to  1863.  To  what  does  chapter  xli  relate?  Give  a 
8k«tch  of  the  climate— of  the  products— of  th^  commerce  of  the  island. 
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nearly  $Y,  100, 000;  imports  $1,500,000;  annual  revenue  about 
$200,000  ;  public  debt  about  $250,000.' 

4.  Manufactures. — The  manufactures  arc  chiefly  ibr  domestic 
use.  Ship-building  is  prosecuted  with  considerable  enterprise. 
The  fisheries  are  very  valuable. 

5.  Post  Offices. — The  island  is  130  miles  long  by  about  34 
wide,  and  there  are  about  ninety  post-ofhces  established.  The 
inland  rate  of  postage  is  two  pence  sterling ;  revenue  about 
$10,000.  There  are  about  fifty  miles  of  telegraph, — connect^ 
ing  the  island  with  New  Brunswick  and  Newtbundland, 


Part  IX. 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

The  PiioviNCE  of  Newfoundland. 

(So  called  from  being  the  first  land  "  found  "  in  the  New  World  by 

Sir  John  Cabot.) 

Size,  less  than  one-third  that  ol  Upper  Canada,  or  equal  to  a  sq.  of  245  m, 

1.  Noted  For.— 2.  Tosition.— 3.  Physical  Features. 

Geographical  Iktboduction. 

1.  Noted  For. — Newfoundland  is  noted  fur  its  fisherie.*,  and 
for  being  the  first  British  colony  established  in  America. 

2.  Position. — This  island  is  the  largest  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can seas,  and 

lies  at  the  en-     ^E^^g&^P^g^^ 
trance  to  the 
Gulf    of    St 
Lawrence.   It 
is    triangular  ^^^ 
in  shape,  and  ~ 
is  about  1,200 
m.  in  circum- 
ference. 

length  is  400    "=^5^^^^ 
m.,  its  great 
est  width  300.  Appearance  of  Newfoundland  from  a  Balloon. 


QuKBTiONS.— Mention  thj  revenue  and  debt  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
What  is  said  of  the  manufactures  and  post-offices?  To  what  does  Part  IX 
relate?    How  did  Newfoundland  receive  its  uameV    What  i*  its  size,  &c,  V 
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3.  Physical  Features, — The  coaat-line  is  pierced  by  many 
fine  bays  and  harbours.  The  surface  is  much  diversified  by 
numerous  hills,  rivers,  lakes,  mossy  marshes,  and  barren 
rocky  ridges,  especially  along  the  western  coast. 

History  op  the  Island  of  Newfoundland. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Indians — Discovery — Fisheries — Fxpedition — Settlement — 


Government —  Wars. 


The  Red  Indians.—! 
7.  Cortereal's  Visit, 
bert's  Expedition.- 
ralty    Courts.— 13. 


Northern  Discovery,— 6.  Cabot's  Discovery.- 
-8,  Vcrazzani's  Visit.— 9.  Cartier's  Visit.— 10.  Gil- 
-11.  Guy's  Expedition.— 12.  Whitbourno's  Admi- 
Baltimore's  Colony.— 14.  French  Tribute.— 15. 
Kertk's  Settlement.— 16,  Substitute  for  Government.— 17.  Islanders 
Deported.— 18.  The  War  of  1692-8.— 19.  The  War  of  the  Succession. 

4.  The  Red  Indians. — The  Algonquin  tribe,  called  Boeothic, 
or  Bethuck,  with  some  Esquimaux  Indians,  occupied  the  Island 
of  Newfoundland  when  Sebastian  Cabot  first  visited  it.  Their 
Ibod  then  was  raw  flesh.  They  resided  chiefly  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Exploits  river,  but  are  now  extinct.  They  were  ruth- 
lessly exterminated  by  the  Micmac  Indians  and  the  whites, 
who  waged  perpetual  warfare  against  them.  From  having 
painted  their  persons  with  the  red  ochre  found  in  the  island, 
they  received  the  name  of  the  '' Red  Indians."  Their  mode 
of  capturing  deer  was  ingenious.  They  cut  down  trees  on 
eiiiier  bank  of  a  river,  so  as  to  form  a  brush  fence,  leaving 
openings,  at  intervals,  through  which  the  deer  nuist  pass — in 
doing  which,  these  unsuspecting  animals  became  an  easy  prey 
to  the  hunter.  Tnere  are  now  very  few  Indians,  if  any,  on 
the  island. 

5.  Northern  Discovery. — It  is  supposed  that  Newfoundland, 
or  Helluland,  was  originally  discovered  by  Biarne,  son  of 
Hcriulf  Bardson,  a  follower  of  Eric  the  Red,  Earl  of  Norway, 

Questions.— Describe  the  physical  features  of  Newfoundland.  Men- 
tion the  principal  subjects  of  chapter  xlii.  What  is  said  of  the  Red  In- 
dian.s?    Who  arc  supposed  to  hare  first  discoTered  Newfoundland  in  986? 
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who,  in  the  year  986,  emigrated  from  Iceland  to  Greenland. 
Leifj  son  of  the  Earl,  is  said  to  have  made  a  second  visit  in 
the  year  1000,  and  to  have  gone  as  far  soutli  as  Vinland 
(Massachusetts),  ''  a  place  of  grapes,"  Thorwold,  brother  of 
Leif,  reached  Vinland  in  1002,  but,  returning  home,  fell  in  with 
the  Skrelling,  or  Esquimaux  Indians,  and  was  killed.  His 
brother  Thorstein  sought  to  recover  his  body,  but  failed.  In 
1004,  Thorfinn,  a  person  of  illustrious  lineage,  is  also  said  to 
have  made  a  voyage  to  Helluland,  Markland  (Nova  Scotia), 
and  Vinland.  These  statements  are  disputed ;  but  they  are 
supported  by  various  authorities. 

6.  Cabofs  Discovery. — Columbus,  having  in  vain  applied  to 
King  Henry  VII  of  England  to  become  the  patron  of  his  great 
enterprise,  was  compelled  at  length  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  King, 
and  especially  of  the  Queen,  of  Spain.  After  his  famous  dis- 
covery was  known,  Henry  was  chagrined  at  his  own  supine- 
ness,  and  he  then  resolved  to  retrieve  his  error.  He  therefore 
in  May,  1497,  despatched  John  Cabot  and  his  sons  on  a  voy- 
age of  discovery  to  the  west.  On  the  24th  June,  they  reached 
a  point  on  the  American  coast,  either  Labrador,  or  more 
probably  Newfoundland,  to  which,  as  the  land  first  seen, 
they  gave  tlie  name  of  Prima  Vista.  Owii.g  to  the  quantities 
of  cod-fish  on  the  coast,  they  called  the  place  Bac-ca-la-os 
(which  was  the  local,  as  well  as  the  Breton,  name  for  cod-fish). 
(See  page  24.)  This  name  is  still  given  to  a  sn^.all  island  otl" 
the  northern  point  of  the  Avalon  peninsula,  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  precise  spot  ^' first  seen"  by  the  Cabots. 
In  the  manuscript  records  of  the  payments  out  of  Henry  VII's 
"privy  purse,"  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  the  inte- 
resting one  of  "£10,"  paid  on  the  10th  of  August,  1497,  "to 
hym  that  found  the  New  Isle."  In  1498,  Sebastian  Cabot, 
who  became  a  celebrated  navigator,  again  visited  the  island, 
and  sailed  as  far  north  as  Hudson  Bay. 


Questions.— Mention  the  discoveries  of  the  Northmen.  What  led  to 
Cabot's  voyage?  Give  an  account  of  his  discovery  of  Newfoundland . 
What  places  w«re  Ti8it«d?  Mention  th«  historical  records  of  the  discovery. 
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7.  CortereaVs  Visit — First  Fisheries. — In  1500,  Gasper  Cor- 
tereal,  a  Portuguese,  visited  the  island.  He  gave  to  Con- 
ception Bay  and  Portugal  Cove  tlie  names  they  still  bear. 
His  account  of  the  abundance  of  fish  on  the  banks,  induced 
the  Portuguese,  in  1502,  to  establish  the  fisheries,  which 
have  since  become  so  famous  and  productive.  The  French, 
Spaniards,  and  English  soon  followed  ;  and  in  1517,  there  were 
50  vessels  engaged  in  the  enterprise.  In  1578  this  number 
had  increased  to  400.  Tlie  Portuguese  soon  after  ceased 
to  visit  the  coast,  leaving  the  fisheries  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  French  and  the  English. 

8.  Verazzctni's  Visit — In  1525,  John  Verazzani  visited  the 
island,  and  carefully  examined  2,000  miles  of  the  adjacent 
coast.  Upon  his  examination  and  report,  the  French  laid 
claim  to  the  whole  country,  as  forming  part  of  New  France. 

9.  Cartier's  Visit. — In  1534,  Jacques  Cartier  went  partially 
around  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  on  his  way  to  Canada; 
and  so  pleased  was  he  with  the  scenery  of  the  cape  which 
he  first  saw,  that  he  called  it  ''Bonavista," — a  name  it  still 
liears.  Sailing  northwards  of  Newfoundland,  he  passed 
through  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

10.  Gilberts  Fxpedition. — 
During  the  memorable  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  London, 
Bristol,  and  other  English  ports 
actively  engaged  in  the  New- 
foundland fisheries.  At  this 
tiuie  the  question  of  a  north- 
west passage  to  India  occupied 
public  attention.  Colonization 
too,  had  its  ardent  promoters. 
Among  the  most  distinguished 
friends  to  this  scheme  in  Eng- 
land was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
*  Sir  Walter  Raleigli  was  born  in  Devonshire  in  1552.    He  was  distin- 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh.^ 


Questions.— Who  followed  Cabot  in  his  discoveries?  What  did  he  do? 
What  nations  were  engaged  in  the  early  fisheries?  Mention  the  other 
Tisita  raad«  to  th«  island.  What  I«d  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert's  •x:p«dition ' 
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whose  name  is  so  memorable  in  the  early  history  of  the 
State  of  Virginia.  With  his  half-brother,  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  he  obtained  a  charter  of  colonization  from  the  Queen. 
The  first  expedition  which  sailed  met  with  disaster,  and  re- 
turned.  Sir  Walter  was  to  have  accompanied  the  second, 
but  sickness  in  his  ship  prevented  him.  It  sai]>;d,  however, 
for  Newfoundland;  and  in  August  1583,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
landed,  after  a  slight  opposition,  at  St.  Johns,  and  took  formal 
possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Collecting  the  masters,  merchants,  and  artisans  which  he  lu>d 
brought  with  him,  he  read  his  commission,  and  afterwards 
promulgated  several  laws.  On  his  return  home,  he  was  un- 
fortunately shipwrecked  and  lost  his  life  near  the  Azores.* 
In  1575  Martin  Frobisher,  the  noted  Arctic  explorer,  visite(J 
Labrador,  and  it  is  supposed  Newfoundland  also.  In  1585, 
Sir  Francis  Drake  made  a  voyage  to  Newfoundland,  and  cap- 
tured some  Portuguese  ships  there,  which  were  laden  with 
fish,  oil,  and  furs. 

11.  Guy^s  Expedition. — In  1610,  James  I  granted  to  Lord 
Bacon  and  forty  others,  a  patent  to  colonize  the  island.  They 
sent  John  Guy,  from  Bristol,  who  established  a  colony  at 
Conception  Bay.     He  undertook  a  survey  of  the  coast,  and 

guishfid  as  a  courtier,  soldier,  diplomatist,  literary  man,  and  traveller. 
He  was  a  favourite  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  knighted  him.  Alter  her 
death,  he  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and,  by  the  king's  orders,  con- 
fined in  the  Tower  of  London  for  fifteen  years.  Here  he  wrote  "  The 
History  of  the  World"  and  other  books.  At  length,  in  1616,  he  was 
r('l(>:ised,  and  appointed  to  command  an  expedition  to  South  America. 
Keing  unsuccessful,  James  I  cruelly  had  him  executed  under  his  old  sen- 
tence.   He  is  said  to  have  introduced  tobacco  and  potatoes  into  Europe. 

*  The  story  of  his  death  is  a  very  touching  one :  He  had  transferred  his 
flag  to  the  •'  Squirrel,"  a  little  vessel  of  only  ten  tons.  As  he  neared  the 
Azores,  a  violent  storm  arose,  which  engulphed  his  vessel.  When  last 
seen  by  those  on  board  his  companion  ship,  he  was  sitting  on  the  deck 
with  a  book  before  him.  His  last  words  heard  were,  "  Cheer  up,  boys : 
we  are  as  near  to  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land !" 


Questions.— Sketch  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  career.  Give  an  account  of 
Sir  H.  Gilbert's  expedition?  What  did  he  do  on  his  arrival ?  Mention 
th«  incident  conuected  with  his  death.  What  is  said  of  Guy's  expedition? 
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lield  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Red  Inihanp;  but  after  a 
while  sickness  compelled  Guy  and  ponie  of  his  party  to  give 
up  tlie  project  and  return  to  England. 

12.  Whitboiirne' s  Admiralty  Courts. — In  1614,  permanent 
dwelling-houfles  were  first  erected  in  Newfoundland;  and  in 
1615  Capt.  Whitbourne  was  despatched  to  the  island,  by  the 
Admiralty,  to  hold  courts,  empanel  juries,  and  settle  fishery 
disputes.  Whitbourne  also,  in  1617,  planted  a  Welsh  colony 
at  a  place  named  Cambriol,  now  called  Little  Britain. 

13.  Baltimore's  Colony. — In  1622,  Sir  George  Calvert,  after- 
wards Lord  Baltimore,  while  Secretary  of  State,  obtained  letters 
patent  from  James  I,  granting  to  him  the  entire  peninsula 
which  is  formed  by  the  Bays  of  Placentia  and  Trinity.  This 
exten::*7e  peninsula  he  erected  into  a  province,  and  gave  to  it 
the  name  of  Avalon — which  was  the  ancient  name  of  Glas- 
tonbury, where  Christianity  was  first  introduced  into  England. 
He  appointed  Capt.  Wynne  local  governor,  who  fixed  his  resi 
dence  at  Ferryland.  Lord  Baltimore  also  resided  there  for 
some  time ;  but  finding  the  soil  and  climate  unfavourable,  and 

the  French  inhabitants  hostile, 
he  went,  in  1628,  to  Virginia; 
but  not  liking  it,  he  selected  a 
spot  nearer  to  the  sea-coast. 
Here,  after  his  death,  in  1632,  a 
patent  (from  Charles  I)  was  issued 
to  his  son,  Cecil,  second  Lord 
Baltimore,  under  which  was 
founded  the  Colony  c-f  Maryland. 
In  this  Roman  Catholic  col- 
ony, the  utmost  toleration  was 
Cecil,  second  Lord  Baltimore,*  allowed  to  the  inhabitants  in  re- 


*  Cecil,  Second  Lord  Baltimore,  succeeded  his  father's  title  in  1632. 
He  appointed  his  brother  Leonard  first  governor  of  Maryland.  He  died 
in  1676.  The  colony  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Calvert  family 
until  the  American  revolution. 


Questions.— What  occurred  in  1614?  What  did  Whitbourne  do  in 
1615  and  1617?  Mention  the  connection  '  Mch  Lord  Baltimore  had  with 
the  hietory  of  Newfoundland,  CriT9  « 'k^t^  a  of  th«  i«cond  Lord  Baltimor«. 
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ligioua  matters,  while  in  the  New  England  colonies  it  was 
denied  at  the  same  time  to  all  but  the  dominant  party.  The 
name  Baltimore  was  given  to  the  capital  of  the  new  colony.* 
Having  abandoned  his  estates  in  Newfoundlaiul  durino-  the 
Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  they  were  restored  to  him  in  I  GOO. 
In  1754  (nearly  a  century  afterwards)  liis  heirs  claimed  the 
peninsula,  but  the  claim  was  disallowed. 

14.  French  Ttihute. — In  1626,  the  French  establi^lied  a 
colony  at  Placentia,  which  led  to  many  disputes;  and  in  IGIU, 
rather  than  relinquish  the  fisheries,  they  agreed,  for  tlio  pri- 
vilege of  fishing,  to  pay  five  per  cent,  tribute  on  all  the  fish 
taken.     The  impost  continued  for  forty  years. 

15.  KerW s  Settlement. — In  1654,  Sir  David  Kortk  obtained 
a  grant,  and  established  a  settlement.  In  16615,  there  were 
fifteen  British  sett  jments,  and  about  four  hundred  families 
on  the  island.  They  \\'ould  have  rapidly  increased,  but  for  the 
oppressive  conduct  of  those  who  monopolized  the  fisheries. 

16.  Substitute  for  Government. — Newfoundland  being  re- 
garded in  early  times  as  a  mere  fishing-station  for  various 
European  navigators  and  traders,  no  system  of  government,  or 
even  of  police,  was  established  on  the  island.  At  length,  in 
1633,  Charles  I  gave  directions  for  the  introduction  of  some 
system  of  government,  in  regard  to  the  fisheries,  crime,  &c. 
Rules  were  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  trading  fisher- 
men ;  and  the  mayors  of  some  of  the  English  seaports  were 
authorised  to  take  cognizance  of  certain  crimes  committed  on 
the  island.  In  1669,  '' Fishing  Admirals,"  or  such  masters 
of  convoy  or  fishing  vessels  as  should  first  arrive  on  the  coast 
in  each  season,  were  to  have  the  power  in  such  places  to  exe- 
cute the  law  5  but  ignorance  and  partiality  generally  charac- 

*  In  1763-65  the  boundary-line  between  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
was  laid  down  by  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon— two  English 
afitronomers.— Ever  since,  the  phrase  "Mason  and  Dixon's  line"  has  in- 
dicated the  boundary  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States. 

Questions.— Mention  the  contrast  in  religious  liberty  between  Virginia 
and  New  England.  What  is  said  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line— of  French 
tr ibut«— and  of  K«rtk's  settUiri «nt  ?   How  WRS  gCY«mmei]it  estublished  ? 
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terised  their  declsioi.s.  Efforts  were  for  n  time  made  by  the 
itiliabitantH  to  induce  tlit  Ki ug  to  appoint  a  governor  for  the 
colony;  but  the  njcrchants  connecfeii  with  the  fisheries,  wish- 
ing to  discourage  settlement,  steadily  resisted  this  desire  of 
the  colonists.  The  contest  for  and  against  the  appointment 
of  a  governor  became  at  length  so  strcng  that  the  King 
directed  that  both  parti  38  should  be  he^rd  by  counsel.  Nothing 
farther,  however,  was  done;  and  the  war  with  France  and  her 
enrroachmontf?  in  Newfoundland  prevented  any  settled  scheme 
from  bt  ing  adopted. 

17.  Islanders  Deported. — In  the  meantime,  the  jealousy  of 
the  merchant  fishing-traders  against  the  settlements  already 
formed  in  Newtbiindland  was  so  great,  that  orders  were  even 
sent  out  to  break  up  the  settlements  on  the  island  and  remove 
the  islanders  ;  Lat  Sir  John  Berry.  on»  of  the  convoy  captains, 
a  humane  man,  remonstrated;  and  in  1670  the  King  ordered 
that  the  removals  should  cease.  Further  emigration  was, 
however,  forbidden. 

18. — The  War  o/*  1692-8. — The  continued  recriminations 
between  the  rival  colonies  at  length  resulted  in  a  mutual 
determination  on  the  part  of  England  and  France  to  contest 
each  other's  power  to  gain  entire  possession  of  the  island 
and  its  fisheries.  The  French  post  at  Placentia  was  attacked 
in  1692;  but  the  Governor  made  a  spirited  and  successful 
defence.  In  retaliation,  the  French  under  Iberville  u'roni 
Canada)  and  Brouillon,  made  two  attacks  upon  St.  Johns,  in 
1696,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground.  All  the  other  British 
settlements  w^ere  destroyed,  except  those  at  Bonavista  and 
Carbonear,  '.hich  made  a  successful  resistance.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  dislodge  the  invaders,  but  with  little  success. 
At  length,  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1G97,  the  French 
restored  all  the  places  they  had  taken  during  the  contest,  aiul 
thus  ended  the  war  for  a  time. 

19.  I'he  War  of  the  Succession  revived  hostilities  In  New 


Questions.— Mention  the  efforts  which  were  made  to  establish  a  fixed 
government  in  the  island.  What  is  said  of  the  attempted  deportation  of 
the  islanders  ?    What  brought  on  the  w  ar  of  1692-8-p  ad  th  j  treaty  of  1697  ♦ 
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fbundhmd.  In  1702,  Queen  Anne  sent  out  Sir  John  LeJikc, 
who  made  a  successful  attack  upon  the  French  soltlemonts, 
and  captured  a  nun)ber  of  vessels.  In  1 70.*?,  Admiral  Graydon 
failed  in  his  attacks  upon  the  French.  In  1705-8,  Placentia 
liaving  been  reinforced  I'rom  Canada,  and  further  aid  having 
arrived,  the  French  retaliated  witli  such  vigour,  tliat,  with 
occasional  reverses,  they  had  acquired,  in  170S,  almost  entire 
possession  of  the  island.  The  brave  fishermen  of  Carl)onear 
(aided  by  Captain  Underwood),  and  the  fort  at  St.  Johns,  alone 
held  out.  St.  Johns  was,  however,  surprised  and  burnt;  and 
the  French  held  possession  of  il  until  1711?,  when,  l)y  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  Louis  XIV  ceded  the  whole  of  Newfoundland  to 
England,  retaining  only  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miipielon, 
oft' the  southern  coast. 


CHAPTER  XLTII. 

History  of  tiieIslaxd  op  Newfouxdt.axp  from  1828 to  18G4. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Government  Established— Seven  Years    War — Revolution — 
Conspiracy —  War  Again — Progress. 

1.  Separate  Province.— 2.  Courts  Kstablislied.— 3.  Seven  Years'  War.— 
— 4.  Labrador  Annexed.— 5.  Palliser's  Act.— 6.  American  Revolution. 
—7.  Mutinous  Conspiracy  of  1800.— 8.  Disasters.— 9.  War  Again. —10. 


Social  Progress. - 


-11.  Political  Progii'ss. 


1.  Separate  Province. — In  1728,  through  the  laudal)le  exer- 
tions of  Lord  Vere  Beauclerk,  conriiodore  on  the  station, 
Newfoundland  was  separated  from  the  noniinal  government  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  made  a  distinct  province.  Captain  Osborne 
was  appointed  its  first  Governor,  under  the  new  constitution, 
with  power  to  appoint  magistrates  and  organize  a  government. 
He  divided  the  island  into  districts,  and  introduced  several 
salutary  reforms  into  the  administration  of  the  laws-  not, 
however,  without  strong  opposition  from  the  trading  mer- 
chants, who  upheld  the  authority  of  the  ^'fishing  admirals." 

Questions.— Give  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  contest  from  1702  until 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  For  what  did  that  treaty  provide  ?  Mention 
th»  principal  subj«ct8  of  chapter  xliii     Wbat  vrvaXi  occurr«d  in  1728?^ 
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3.  Seven  Vears^  War. — So  unprotected  was  tlic  island  left  dur- 
ing this  war,  that  in  17GI  a  merchant  brig  had  to  be  equipped 
for  its  defence;  and  in  17G2,  a  French  fleet  v«-.rprised  and  cap- 
tured St.  Johns.  Capt.  Graves,  the  new  Governor,  then  on  hi.s 
way  from  England  to  Placentia,  despatched  a  sloop  to  Admiral 
Lord  Colville,  at  Halifax,  for  help.  Lord  Colville  at  once 
sailed  from  Halifax  and  recaptured  St.  Johns.  The  noble  and 
patriotic  conduct  of  Me^^srs.  Carter  and  Garland,  in  provision- 
ing, under  great  difficulties,  the  garrisons  of  Ferryland  and 
Carbonear,  and  rendering  other  services  during  this  war,  was 
handsomely  rewarded  by  the  British  Government.  In  17G3, 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  which  conllrrncd  the  Utrecht  treaty  of 
1713,  again  put  an  end  to  the  war  and  its  evils. 

4.  Labrador  Annexed. — In  17G3,  the  Labrador  coast,  from 
Hudson's  Strait  to  the  west  end  of  Anticosti,  including  that 
island  and  the  Magdalen  Islands,  were  politically  annexed  to 
Newfoundland.  They  were,  however,  in  1773,  restored  to  the 
government  of  Quebec;  but,  in  1809,  re-anne::ed  to  Newfound- 
land. They  are  now  attached  to  the  government  of  Canada.* 
Cook,  the  celebrated  navigator,  took  part,  in  1762,  in  the 
re-capture  of  St.  Johns  from  the  French,  and  was  afterwards 
employed  until  1767  to  survey  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador. 

5.  Palliser^s  Act. — In   1764,   Sir  Hugh  Palliser  was  ap- 


*  This  interesting  group  of  islands  lies  in  about  the  middle  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  Amherst,  the  most  important  island,  is  about  60  miles 
from  Prince  Edward  Island,  60  from  Cape  Breton,  120  from  Newfound- 
land, and  150  from  Canada.  The  other  principal  islands  are:  Entry, 
Grindstone,  Allright,  Grosse  Isle,  and  Byron.  The  Bird  Rocks  lie  50  miles 
north  of  Amherst  Isle.  The  Magdalen  Islands  were  ceded  to  England 
by  France  in  1763,  and  granted  to  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  (a  native  of 
Massachusetts)  in  1798.  They  now  belong  to  his  nephew.  Admiral  J.  T. 
Coffin.  The  population  is  nearly  3,000,  made  up  chiefly  of  fishermen  and 
their  families.  The  annual  value  of  the  exports  from  the  islands  is 
nearly  3^300,000.  Schools  have  of  late  been  established  in  the  principal 
islands  of  the  group. 

Questions. —Mention  the  principal  occurrences  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  How  was  that  war  put  an  end  to  ?  What  is  said  of  the  annexation 
of  Labrador  to  th«  MagdaUn  Islands  ?    Gir*  an  account  of  these  islands . 
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I  Seven  Years' 
18  annexation 
lh«se  islands. 


pointed  Governor.     Hi.s  administration  was  highly  heneflcial 
to  the  island,  and  his  maritime  regulations,  witli  a  little  modi 
fication,  were,  in  1775,  passed  into  a  law.    Tlie  British  naviga^ 
tion  laws  were,  i!i  17G5,   extended  to  NewfoundlaiKl,  and  a 
custom-house  estaV)li8heil  on  the  island. 

6.  American  Kewliition. — In  1774,  the  Americans  prohib- 
ited the  exportation  of  food  to  Newfoundland,  because  the 
islanders  would  not  aid  their  cause.  By  the  greatest  exertions 
on  the  part  of  England  (then  engaged  in  a  war  with  France, 
Spain,  and  her  revolted  American  colonies),  the  inhabitants 
were,  however,  saved  from  starvation.  Being  accpuiinted  with 
the  coast,  the  French  and  American  privateers  harassed 
the  colonists  and  destroyed  their  property,  when  not  protected 
by  the  English  cruisers.  But  at  length  the  treaty  with  the 
separated  colonies,  in  1783,  restored  peace  to  Newfoundland. 

7.  Mutinous  Conspiracy  of  1800. — For  some  time  after  the 
Irish  rebellion  of  1798,  a  spirit  of  lawless  disaffection  spread 
among  the  floating  population  of  St.  Johns,  and  extended  even 
to  a  regiment  of  soldiers  which  had  been  raised  in  the  island. 
Through  the  wise  discretion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
O'Donnell  the  plot  was  discovered  and  its  ringleaders  punished. 
So  grateful  were  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  island  to  the 
good  bishop  for  his  loyal  and  successful  efforts  in  aiding  Gen. 
Skerret  to  frustrate  the  plot  against  their  lives  and  property, 
that  they  united  in  a  petition  to  the  King  to  confer  upon  the 
Itishop  some  act  of  royal  favour.  The  petition  was  granted ; 
and  a  pension  of  £50  sterling  a  year  was  conferred  upon  this 
excellent  prelate  during  his  life. 

8.  Disasters. — In  1775,  the  island  was  visited  by  a  dreadful 
storm.  The  sea  rose  twenty  feet;  hundreds  of  vessels  of  all 
sizes  were  driven  on  shore,  inland  property  was  destroyed,  and 
about  300  persons  lost  their  lives.  In  1812-13  a  fiimine 
occurred,  which  was  greatly  mitigated  by  the  arrival  of  wheat 


Questions.— Describe  Palliser's  Act.  What  occurred  in  the  island  dur- 
ing the  American  Bevolution  ?  Give  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy  of 
1800.    What  is  f*aJd  of  Bishop  0'l)onn«ll  (•    Mention  the  chief  disasters. 
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and  flour  from  Canada;  in  181G,  St.  Jolins  was  nearly  de- 
fiiroyed  by  fire  5  loss,  $500,000.  In  1817,  two  other  fires 
occurred  in  St.  Johns,  destroying  property  and  provisions  to 
the  value  of  $2,000,000.  A  great  scarcity  of  food  was  the 
consequence.  Many  riots  occurred.  England  sent  relief,  and 
the  citizens  of  iBoston  freighted  a  ship  with  food  for  the  suffer- 
ers, and  thus  almost  wiped  oflf  the  stain  of  1774.  In  1832, 
Harbour  Grace  was  burned.  In  June,  184G,  another  destructive 
fire  visited  St.  Johns,  and  about  2,000  houses  were  destroyed. 
England,  as  well  as  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  sent  large  contributions  to  relieve 
the  suffering  caused  by  this  disastrous  fire.  In  September,  a 
furious  hurricane  ravaged  the  coast.  Much  property  and 
many  lives  were  lost. 

9.  TFar  again. — In  1703,  the  French  republic  declared 
war  against  England,  andj  before  it  terminated,  the  American 
republic  also  declared  war,  in  1812.  In  1796,  the  town  at  the 
Bay  of  Bulls  was  destroyed  by  the  French  vice-admiral ;  but 
the  energy  of  the  Governor,  Sir  James  Wallace,  and  the  loyalty 
of  the  inhabitants,  prevented  any  further  captures  being  made 
by  him.  The  war  was  in  other  respects  advantageous  to  the 
trade  of  Newfoundland.  It  was  terminated  in  1814,  when 
treaties  of  peace  were  signed.  Depression  in  trade  immediately 
followed;  but  it  revived  again  in  1818.  In  1819,  a  fishery 
convention  was  concluded  with  the  United  States. 

10.  Sociao  Progress. — In  1803,  charity  and  Sunday  schools 
were  introduced  and  benevolent  societies  established  by  Gov- 
ernor Waldegrave,  aided  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  and 
the  Proiestant  clergy.  In  1805,  a  post  office  was  established 
at  St.  Jolms ;  in  1806,  a  newspaper  w^aa  issued — now  there  are 
nine;  in  1808,  volunteer  militia  were  enrolled;  in  1808-11, 
efforts  were  made  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  native 
tribes,  but  fear  on  their  part  prevented  it;  in  1810,  Governor 
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Questions.— Give  an  account  of  the  more  important  events  which 
occurred  from  18 J 6  to  .^846.  How  did  the  war  of  1793  affect  Newfound- 
land'/   Give  a  sketch  of  Die  social  progress  of  tlie  island  from  1803  to  1810. 
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Duckworth  made  a  tour  as  far  as  Labrador,  witli  the  t-nuw 
object;  in  1822,  an  effort  was  made  by  W.  E.  Corinack,  Esq., 
to  explore  the  interior  of  the  island.  In  1824-G,  an  improved 
system  of  judiciary  was  introduced  5  in  1828,  the  St.  Johns 
roads,  first  constructed  by  Governor  Gower  in  180G,  were 
greatly  improved;  in  1830,  a  court-liouse  and  tlie  government 
liouse  were  erected;  in  1830,  a  banking-house  was  established; 
in  1830,  a  geological  survey  was  undertaken;  tlie  Roiiian 
Catholic  cathedral  was  commenced  in  1841,  and  tlie  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  cathedral  in  1843;  in  1844,  the  first  mail 
steam-packet  entered  the  harbour  of  St.  Johns;  in  1845,  gas- 
liglitwas  first  used  in  the  island;  in  184G,  an  act  required  the 
houses  on  two  principal  streets,  parallel  to  the  harbour,  to  be 
built  of  brick  or  stone  ;  in  1847,  St.  Johns  was  supplied  with 
water,  agriculture  encouraged,  a  public  library  and  mechanics' 
institutes  founded;  in  1858,  the  ocean  telegraph  was  success- 
fully opened,  but  in  a  ^}w  days  afterwards,  probably  trom  in- 
jury to  the  submerged  cable,  it  ceased  to  operate.  Various 
improvements  in  tlie  island  have  rapidly  Ibllowed,  and  New- 
foundland bids  fair  to  enjoy  peace  and  prosperity. 

11.  Political  Progress. — In  1830,  the  civil  disabilities  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  removed.  Want  of  harmony  between 
the  Council  and  the  Assembly,  established  in  1832,  as  well  as 
election  contests,  led  to  strong  political  dissensions,  both  l)e- 
tween  individuals  and  the  local  newsptipers,  and  many  acts  of 
personal  violence  occurred  in  1840.  In  1856,  England  en- 
tered into  a  convention  with  France  in  regard  to  the  fish- 
eries. Before  final  ratification,  the  matter  was,  in  1857,  re- 
ferred to  the  Nevvibundland  Legislature  lor  their  consideration. 
The  colonists  having  strongly  objected  to  the  proposed  con- 
ce.'sions  to  France,  EnglaiMl  declined  to  carry  the  fishery 
convention  into  effect.  In  18G0,  after  the  visit  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  disagreement  arose  on  a 
financial   question,    between    Governor    Bannerman   and   the 
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Questions.— Mention  the  principal  events  of  intt  rest  which  occurred 
in  the  island  of  Newfoundland  from  1822  to  1868.  (Jive  a  sketch  of  the 
political  progress  of  Newfoundland  from  1830  to  1860.    What  occurred  ? 
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Colonial  Secretary,  and  a  new  Executive  Council  was  formed. 
During  the  election  under  its  auspices  in  1861,  serious  rioting 
took  place  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
Lives  were  lost  and  property  destroyed ;  but  at  length  peace 
was  fully  restored.  Thus  has  Newfoundland  happily  reached 
a  period  in  her  history  that,  under  the  paternal  and  powerful 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  she  may  enjoy  the  highest  political 
and  social  prosperity.  In  communicating  to  the  Governor  of 
Newfoundland  the  articles  of  a.  proposed  fishery  convention 
with  France  in  1857,  the  British  Government  nobly  and  dis- 
tinctly laid  down  the  important  principle,  ''that  the  consent  of 
the  community  of  Newfoundland  is  regarded  by  Her  Majesty's 
government  as  the  essential  preliminary  to  any  modification 
of  their  territorial  or  maritime  rights."  This  principle  applies 
to  all  the  colonies  alike.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  under  the  pro- 
posed Confederation  of  the  Provinces,  Newfoundland  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  prosperous  colony. 

12.  Governors  of  Newfoundland.  —  Newfoundland  is  the 
nearest  to  England  of  the  North  American  Provinces,  as  well 
as  the  oldest  of  all  her  colonies.  Many  distinguished  British 
naval  captains  have,  from  time  to  time,  held  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor  of  the  island,  as  follows : 

Captain  Osborne 1729 

Captain  Clinton 1729 

(Japtain  Vanburgh 1737 

Captain  Lord  J.  Graham 1740 

Captain  Hon.  J.  Byng 1741 

Captain  Sir  C.  Hardy 1744 

Captain  Rodney 1749 

Captain  Drake 1760 

Captain  Bonfov 1753 

Captain  Dorrofl 1756 

Captain  Edwards 1767 

Captain  Webb 1760 

Captain  Graves 1761 

Captain  Sir  Hughralliser. . . .  17G4 

(Japtain  Hon.  J.  Byron 1769 

Com,  Molynoux.Ld.Shuldham  1772 

Commodore  Duff. 1775 

Kear-Admiral  Montague 1776 

Itear-Admiral  Edwards 1779 

Vice-Adrairal  Campbell 1782 

liear-Admiral  Elliot 17S6 


Admiral  Milbanke 1789 

Rear-Admiral  SirRich'd  King  1793 
Admiral  Sir  James  Wallace  . .  1794 
Vice-Admiral        Waldegravo 

(Lord  Radstock) 1797 

Vice- Admiral  Pole 1800 

Vice- Admiral  Gambier 1802 

Admiral  Sir  E.  Gower 1804 

Admiral  Holloway 1807 

Vice-Adm'l  SirJ  .T.Duckworth  1810 
Vice- Admiral  Sir  R.  G.  KeatvS  1813 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  F.  IMckmore  1817 
Vice- Admiral  Sir  C  Hamilton  1818 
Captain  Sir  T.  J.  Cochrane  . . .  1825 

Captain  Troscott 18534 

Major-Genoral  Sir  J.  Harvey..  1841 

Sir  J.  G.  Le  Marchant 1847 

Ker  B.  Hamilton,  Esq 1852 

Charles  H.  Darling,  Esq 1856 

Sir  Alexander  Bannerman,. . .  1867 
Anthony  Musgrave,  Esq 1864 


! 


QuESTiONB.—Montion  the  events  which  occurred  in  1860  to  1861.  What 
important  fishery  concession  was  made  to  Newfoundland  and  the  othor 
colonies  in  1837?  Give  the  names  of  the  principal  governors  of  th«  island. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Civil  Institutions  of  Newfoundland, 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 
Civil  Government—Law  Courts— FAuccUion, 

1.  The  Constitution.— 2.  Courts  of  Law.— 3.  Educational  Progress,-. 

4.  Higher  Education. 

{See  remarks  as  to  the  general /mictions  of  the  Government  and  Lerm- 
lature,  in  Chapter  XVIII, pages  170-172.) 

tNoTE  TO  TUB  Tkacheb.— See  note  prefixed  to  Chapter  XVIII,  p,  170.] 

1 .  The  Constitution. — From  the  first  settlement  of  Newfound- 
land until  1728-9,  there  was  no  system  of  government  or  even  of 
police  established  on  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  local 
jurisdiction  exercised  in  certain  matters  by  the  ^'Fishing 
Admirals."  It  was  not  until  1729  that  a  governor  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  island,  with  very  limited  powers.  In  1882,  a 
Legislative  Council  of  nine,  and  a  representative  Assembly  of 
fifteen  members,  was  granted,  and  the  island  divided  into  nine 
electoral  districts.  In  1842,  the  Assembly  was  incorporated 
with  the  Council,  and  an  amalgamated  Assembly  of  25  mem- 
bers instituted;  in  1849,  the  union  was  dissolved,  and  the  two 
houses  met  separately;  in  1854,  the  electoral  districts  were 
re-arranged,  and  the  number  of  members  of  the  Assembly  in- 
creased ;  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  were  also 
separated  in  1854,  and  responsible  government  fully  estab- 
lished. At  present  the  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  twenty- 
nine  members,  the  Legislative  Council  of  twelve,  and  the 
Executive  Council  of  five. 

2.  Courts  Established. — In  1737,  a  Court  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner was  instituted;  and  in  1742,  a  Court  of  Admiralty ;  in 
1780,  a  Court  of  Common  Pleas;  in  1792,  a  Supreme  Court 
(both  rendered  permanent  in  1808),  and,  in  1811,  a  Surrogate 
Court  in  Labrador.  Sessions  Courts  were  also  held  in  the 
island.  In  1826,  a  royal  charter  reorganized  the  judiciary, 
divided  the  island  into  circuits,  and  authorized  the  Supreme 
Court  to  admit  barristers  and  attorneys.  The  other  courts 
are  the  Stipendiary  Magistrates'  and  the  Justices'  Courtn. 

o.  Educational  Progress. — In  1803,  Governor  Gambier,  with 

QuESTioNa.— To  what  does  chapter  xliv  relate?  Mention  the  principal 
subjects  of  it.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  civi'  onstitutiou  of  the  island.  What 
principal  courts  have  been  established  iu  iS'ewfoundland,  and  at  what  time? 
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the  coiicurreuco  ul"  tlie  Jioniuii  Catliolic  bi^^liop  ol'  the  inland 
and  the  Protestant  clergy,  estabHshed  a  system  of  Charity 
and  Sunday  Schools.  In  1828,  the  Newibundland  and  Britisji 
North  American  School  Society  established  ^Mree"  schools. 
In  183G  the  number  of  schools  in  Newibundland  was  only  IV. 
In  184o,  the  first  act  was  passed  providing  tor  the  education 
of  the  people.  The  island  was  divided  into  school  districts, 
p.nd  a  board  of  seven  members  appointed  in  each  district  to 
manage  the  schools.  A  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  Board 
was  appointed  when  the  numbers  of  either  prevailed  in  the 
district.  To  aid  in  carrying  out  the  act,  $25,. 500  were  granted 
lor  the  promotion  of  education.  In  1844,  $15,000  were  granted 
to  establish  an  academy  and  library,  &c.,  at  St.  Johns.  Jn 
1845  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  201),  attended  by 
10,300  pupils.  In  1857  there  were  280  schools,  with  ai  atten- 
dance of  14,200  pupils.  In  1859  the  legislati'^'e  grant  jor  edu 
cation  was  $56,000.  At  present  the  island  is  divided  into 
forty-one  school  districts; — of  these,  twenty-five  are  under  the 
control  of  a  general  Protestant  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
remaining  sixteen  under  a  Roman  Catholic  Board.  There  is 
a  school  inspector  in  connection  with  each  board.  The  Legis- 
lature  aids  in  the  erecaon  of  school  houses  by  contributing 
one  half  their  cost  in  each  case. 

4.  Higher  Education. —  There  are  three  denominatiomil 
Academies — Episcopalian,  Wesleyan,  and  Presbyterian — and 
one  Roman  Catholic  College  (Bonaventure),  at  St.  Johns. 
Each  receives  a  legislative  grant  varying  from  $750  to  $4,400 
per  annum.  In  addition,  $2,000  are  divided  among  the  Pro- 
testant Academies  for  the  training  of  common  school  teachers, 
and  $1,750  to  Bonaventure  College  for  the  training  of  Roman 
Catholic  teachers.  There  is  a  good  Grammar  School  at  Har- 
bour Grace,  and  ten  commercial  schools  at  various  places 
throughout  the  island. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

Sketch  of  the  Climate,  Natural  Prodlctr,  and  Coalmeiice 

OF  Newfoundland. 

1.  Tho  Climate— 2.  Products.— 3.  Fisheries. 

[Note  to  the  Tkacuer.— See  note  prefixed  to  Chapter  XVIJJ,  p.  170. 

1.    The   Climate,   though   severe,    is    healthy.     Winter   is 

QuESTiOKB.— Givo  a  sketch  of  the  educational  progress  of  Newfound- 
land from  1803  to  1863.  What  efforts  have  been  made  to  promote  higher 
education?  To  what  doci:  chapter  xl  relate?  Mention  the  subjects  of  it. 
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stormy,  and  later  than  in  Canada.  Sno^*'  does  not  lie  long  on 
the  ground.  Spring  is  late,  and  summe"  short  and  warm.  In 
May  and  June,  dense  togs  prevail  on  the  Banks.  Tiuinder  and 
lightning  are  rare.    The  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  is  notable. 

2.  Products. — Coal,  gypsum,  copper,  silver,  lead,  iron,  and 
other  minerals  are  abundant.  'J'he  products  of  the  coast- 
fishery  are  also  abundant. 

.'>.  Fisheries. — The  cod  is  the  staple  tish,  and  abounus  on 
the  adjacent  banks  j  also  herring,  salmon,  mullet,  mackerel, 
and  caplin.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  Newtbund- 
land  fisheries  is  25,000;  and  the  French  employ  13,000  more. 
Nearly  12,000  ships  and  boats  are  engaged  in  the  Colonial 
fisheries.  The  annual  value  of  tish  of  all  kinds,  seals,  &c., 
which  they  catch,  is  aboat  $0,500,000;  and  the  value  <.A  the 
French  and  American  catch,  including  the  bounty,  is  each 
about  the  same.  Annual  value  of  various  exports  $0,000,000  ; 
imports  $5,500,000;  annual  revenue  about  $500,000. 

4.  Tekf/raph — Post  Offices. — There  are  450  miles  of  tele- 
graph, including  90  of  a  submarine  line ;  and  about  l>5  post  offices, 
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CHAPTER   XLVL 

Hudson  Bay  Tekritory. 

(Alter  llonry  Hudson,  who  discovered  tlic  liay,  aud  perished  tlierc.) 

Size,  about  half  that  of  British  N.  America,  or  equal  to  a  sfiuarc  of  1,340  m. 

GEOGnAriiicAL  Intkoduction. 

1.  Hudson  Bay  Territory,  Noted  For.— 2.  Position  and  Extent.— o.  La- 
brador Peninsula  Section,  Noted  For. — 4.  Position  and  Physical  l\'a- 
tures.— 5.  Prince  Rupert  Land  (and  East  Main)  Section,  Extent.— 
G.  Mackenzie  and  Great  Fish  Rivers  Section,  Extent,  &c.— 7.  Nortli- 
wcst  Indian  Territories  Section,  Extent,  &c.— S.  IJed  Kiver,  Swan,  and 
Saskatchewan  Rivers  Section,  Extent,  &c.— 9.  Physical  Features. 
10.  Red  River  Country.— 11.  Climate. 

1 .  Noted  For. — The  Hudson  Bay  Territory  is  noted  lor  its 
great  extent,  its  fur-trade,  and  its  great  bay  or  iidand  ...a. 

2.  Position  awl  Extent. — This  vast  territory  includes  nomi- 
nally the  following  divisions:    1.  Labrador;  2.  Prince  Rupert 


Questions.— Give  a  sketch  of  the  climate  of  Newfoundland.  What  is 
said  of  its  products— and  tislierics?  For  what  is  Hudson  Bay  ierritory 
noted  'i    How  did  it  get  its  name  t   To  what  docs  part  x,  chap,  xlvi  relate  'i 
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Land,  and  3.  Ked  River,  Swan  Kivcr,  and  Saskatchewan, 
which  were  granted  in  1670,  by  the  charter  of  Charles  II,  to 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company;  4.  Mackenzie  River;  and  5.  the 
Northwest  Indian  Territories,  leased  ^\v  the  Company  in 
1821 ;  6.  Oregon  (abandoned),  and  Briti.h  Columbia  and  ^Van- 
couver Island  (lease  expired  and  a  separate  govt,  established). 

Labrador  Peninsula  Section. 

(Called  by  tho  Spaniards  Tieira  Labrador,  it  being  less  barren  than 

Greenland.) 

3.  Noted  Fur. — The  Labrador  Peninsula  is  chiefly  noted  for 
its  valuable  coast-fisheries,  and  its  severe  climate. 

4.  Fosition  and  Fhysical  Features. — This  extensive  penin- 
sula is  the  most  easterly  part  of  British  North  Auierica.  The 
country  gradually  rises  into  mountain  highlands  as  it  recedes 
from  the  coast.  Near  the  centre,  a  range  called  the  Wot-chish 
Mountains  forms  a  water-shed  for  the  rivers. 

Prince  Rupert  Land  (and  East  Main)  Section. 

5.  Extent. — This  portion  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory 
includes  the  whole  of  the  country  east,  west,  and  south  oi 
Hudson  Bay  itself. 

Mackenzie  and  Great  Fish  Rivers  Section. 

("  Mackenzie,"  so  called  from  Sir  A.  Mackenzie,  who  in  1789  discovered 
the  river  which  is  now  so  named.) 

6.  Extent,  &c. — This  section  extends  along  the  Arctic  Ocean 
to  the  interior  waters  of  the  Great  Bear,  Great  Slave,  Atha- 
basca, and  Pelly  Lakes,  including  the  Mackenzie,  Coppermine, 
and  Great  Fish  Rivers. 

The  North-West  Indian  Territories  Section. 
(So  named  from  being  inhabited  by  various  North-West  Indian  tribes.) 

7.  Extent. — The  territories  extended  nominally  from  the 
Mackenzie  River  Section  to  the  Northern  Saskatchewan,  and 


Questions.— Give  the  size,  position,  and  extent,  of  Hudson  Bay. 
What  is  said  of  Labrador— of  Trince  Rupert  Land  Section— of  Mackenzie 
and  Great  Fish  Rivers  Sections— and  of  the  JS.  West  Indian  Territories':' 
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include  the  indefinite  areas  drained  by  the  Peace.  Alh:\l>asca, 
and  northern  branch  of  the  Saskatclicwan  Rivers. 

Red  River,  Swan,  and  Saskatchewan  Rivrrs  Section. 

8.  Extent. — Tliis  section  includes  the  valley  of  the  Assinni- 
hoine,  Qu'appelle,  the  southern  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
the  northern  part  of  Red  River,  and  the  Winnipeg  Region. 

9.  Physical  Features. — The  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan  is  an 
extensive  tract  of  country,  diversified  by  beautifnl  scenery  and 
fertile  plains.  Tlie  Red  River  Country  is  covered  with  rich 
praires  and  fine  lakes.  From  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  a  fertile 
belt  of  land  extends  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

10.  77ie  Red  River  Country  was  settled  by  Lord  Selkirk  in 
1811.  It  comprises  a  strip  of  land  some  miles  in  width  on 
either  side  of  the  Red  River,  and  a  similar  strip  a  tew  miles  up 
the  Assinniboine  from  Fort  Garry. 

11.  Climate. — Winter  at  Red  River  lasts  about  five  months. 
On  the  Lower  Saskatchewan  the  winters  are  comparatively 
short  and  mild.     To  the  north,  it  is  mneh  colder. 


CHAPTER  XLVIT. 
history  of  tiik  iirnsoN  bay  territory. 
Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Discovery —  Trade — Charter — Intercolonial  Contests —  North 
West  Company — Divisions. 

1.  Discovery.— 2,  Other  Voyages.— 3.  The  Connection  with  Canada.— 
4.  English  Trade.— 5.  Charter  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.— 
G.  French  and  EngHsh  Conflicts.— 7.  Contests  virtually  cloped— Trea- 
ties of  Ryswick  and  Utrecht.— 8.  North\V(^st  Company  of  Canada.— 
9.  Northwest  Company's  Explorations.— 10.  Lord  S(?lkirk's  Colony. 
—11.  The  Rival  Companies.— 12.  Territorial  Divisions.- 13.  Exports. 
—14.  Inhabitants. 

1.  Discovery. — The  Hudson  Bay  (or  Hudson  Sea)  is  saitl 
to  have  been  reached  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  151 7.    In  1523-4, 

QiTESTTONS— Give  tho  extent  and  physical  features  of  the  Red  River, 
►Swan,  and  Saskatchewan  Rivera  sections.  What  is  said  of  the  Red  River 
country  and  its  climate'^    Mention  the  principal  subjects  of  chapter  xlvli. 
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Verazzaiii  sailed  up  the  coast  an  far  as  Davis  Straits,  which 
were  reached  ]>y  Davis,  in  1585.  Various  other  Englisli 
navigators  sailed  northwards,  in  quest  of  a  northwest  pas- 
sage to  India;  but  it  was  not  until  IGIO  that  Henry  Hudson 
readied  the  Straits  and  Bay  now  beariu;^;  his  nanie. 

2.  Other  Voyages. — Button,  an  English  navigator,  visited 
the  Bay  in  1012:  Bylot  and  Baffui,  ia  1^)15;  and  Fox  and 
James,  ii'  1031.  J]aflin  and  J.  i.ee  '  tvs  were  trace<l  out  and 
examined  by  these  navigators,  aii.''  {'.<.•   ed  tlieir  names. 

8.  The  ConnecHon  with  Canada  its  im* 'ntained  ])y  canoe, 
along  the  Saguenay  river,  and  thence  overias-d  to  the  Bay,  by 
the  Quebec  Fur  Company,  which  was  established  Iw  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  in  1G27.  Tadoussac,  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  river, 
was  their  chief  trading-post  in  Canada. 

4.  English  Trade. — I'he  treaty  of  St.  Germains,  in  1G.')2, 
confirmed  the  whole  of  the  Hudson  Bay  territory  to  France; 
and  De  Grozellier  and  Kadisson,  two  French  Canadians, 
visited  it.  Having  failed  to  induce  their  own  governments 
to  promote  trade  in  it,  they  went  to  England.  Prince  Rupert 
entered  warmly  into  their  scheme,  and  despatched  them  to 
the  Bav  on  a  trading  voyage. 

5.  Charier  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. — They  reached 
Nemisco,  now  called  Rupert  River,  and  their  report  being 
very  favourable,  Charles  H  was  induced  (though,  by  the  St. 
Germain-en-Laye  Treaty,  he  had  relincpiished  Ids  claim  to  the 
territory)  to  grant  Prince  Rupert  and  others  a  charter  for 
traffic,  in  furs  and  peltry,  in  those  extensive  regions,  then 
called  Rupert  Land.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  famous 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  charter,  in  1070.  Tliis  charter  was, 
in  1090,  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the  ]kitish  Parliament,  for 
seven  years,  but  has  never  since  been  renewed. 

6.  French  and  English  Confiids  in  the  territory  were  the 
consequences  of  this  charter,  as  the  French  claimed  that 
Hudson  Bay  was  part  of  New  France.    In  1072,  MM.  Albanel 


Questions.— When  and  by  whom  was  Hudson  Bay  discovered?  Wliat 
other  voyages  were  made  to  thj  Bay?  What  is  said  of  the  Saguenay— 
English  trade?    What  led  to  the  granting  of  the  H,  B.  charter  oflTGO? 
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and  St.  Simon,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians  of  that  region, 
phmted  tlie  fleur-de-Hs  and  tlie  cross  at  several  places,  in 
token,  for  the  third  time,  of  the  .sovereignty  of  France  over 
the  territory.  Having  secured  the  services  of  De  Grozellier,  the 
French  pilot,  the  new  English  Hudson  Bay  Companv  despatched 
its  first  expedition  to  Port  Nelson,  on  the  Bay,  in  U',7.').  De 
(<rozellier,  not  havinsr  remained  faithful  to  his  engagement  with 
tlie  English,  was  dismissed,  and  returned  to  Europe.  He  was 
received  with  favour  in  France,  and  returned  to  Canada  shortly 
after  the  French  West  India  Company,  which  traded  in  Canada, 
tVc,  was  dissolved.  In  1(17(1,  another  Franco-Canadian  com- 
pany was  formed  at  Quebec,  to  promote  trade  at  the  northwest, 
and  De  Grozellier  .'  iid  Radisson  were  despatched  by  it  to 
Hudson's  Bay  to  open  a  tratiic.  Jn  1(179,  liOuis  Joliette  was 
despatched  by  the  Quebec  Company  to  Hudson's  Bay,  'Mn 
the  public  interests."  The  intrusion  of  the  English  in  these 
territories  was  keenly  felt  during  this  time.  In  1(582,  Radisson 
and  De  Grozellier  were  again  despatched  to  Port  Nelson,  to 
counteract  the  trading  designs  of  the  EngHsh.  In  lG8d,  Radis- 
son a  second  time  deserted  his  fellow  colonists  and  allied  himself 
to  the  English.  He  went  to  London  in  1(384  and  offered  Ids 
services  to  the  English  Hudson  Bay  Company.  They  were 
accepted;  and  he  was  placed  in  command  of  an  expedition, 
consisting  of  five  vessels,  which  was  despatched  in  that  year 
to  capture  the  French  trading-posts  at  the  Bay.  This  he  did 
without  difficulty.  The  destruction  of  the  French  flictories  at 
Port  Nelson  by  Radisson,  in  1G8I-,  led  to  spirited  reprisals  on 
the  part  of  the  company  at  Quebec;  and  Chevalier  de  Troyes 
and  D'Iberville  were  despatched  with  troops  i'rf^'.w  Quebec, 
and,  in  lG8(i,  succeeded  in  capturing  thr  principal  forts  of 
the  company.  In  1G88,  the  English  sent  an  expedition  to 
retaive  their  captured  forts,  but  M.  d'lberville  defeated  them 
and  took  their  ships.  In  1G89,  they  again  endeavoured  to 
acco!i;i)lish  their  object,  but  were  again  repulsed.     DTberville 


Questions.— Give  a  sketch  of  the  French  and  English  conflicts  in  tlie 
Territory  up  to  1654.  What  is  said  of  De  Grozellier  and  Radisson?  Give 
a  sketch  of  the  trading-contest?  of  the  French  :uul  English  at  Hudson  Bay. 
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retiirneil  to  Franco  in  101)1  5  but,  in  1()!.)4,  ho  was  sent  to  the 
Bay  witli  three  sliips  of  war,  and  completed  tlie  conquest  ol' 
tlie  Enghsh  fbrt8  at  tliat  place.     At  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in 
1G97,  and  even  up  to  1713,  the  English  company  liad  only 
Fort  Albany  left. 

7.  Contest  virtuaUt/  closed — Treaties  of  Ri/swirk  and  Utrecht. 
— At  lent^th  the  contests  between  the  rival  colonies  in  the 
Hudson  Bay  territory  virtually  ceased.  By  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick,  entered  into  by  France  and  England  in  1097,  both 
parties  agreed  to  restore  whatever  places  at  the  Bay  they  were 
possessed  of  before  the  war.  Commissioners  were  appointed 
to  determine  this  question  5  but  they  appear  never  to  have 
met.  At  the  time  of  the  treaty,  however.  Fort  Albany,  on 
the  River  Albany,  at  the  east  side  of  James  Bay,  was  the  only 
place  in  the  territory  in  possession  of  the  English  traders,  and 
it  continued  in  their  possession  undisturbed  until  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  in  1713.  By  this  noted  treaty,  France  transterred  to 
lilngland  the  whole  of  her  rights  to  the  Hudson  Bay  territory, 
and  thus  placed  a  bar  on  all  the  trading  privileges  of  her 
Canadian  subjects  in  that  part  of  New  France.  The  English 
company  has  since  remained  in  possession  of  the  territory. 

8.  Northwest  Company  of  Canada. — In  1760,  various  traders, 
competitors  of  the  company,  engaged  in  th?  fur-trade. 
Their  head-quarters  were  at  Montreal;  and  they  followed  the 
old  French  routes  into  the  interior.  In  1784,  these  traders 
united,  and  formed  the  Northwest  Company  of  Canada. 
This  new  company  directed  its  trade  chiefly  to  the  northwest, 
via  Lal:e  Superior,  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Columbia 
River.     They  even  sent  trading-ships  round  Cape  Horn. 

9.  Northwest  Company^ s  Explorations. — In  1793,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie,  a  partner  in  the  Northwest  Company,  made 
his  famous  journey  from  Canada,  across  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, to  the  Pacific  Ocean   (the  first  ever  made  north  of 


Questions. —What  is  said  of  the  close  of  the  contest,  and  of  the  trea- 
ties of  Ryswick  and  Utrecht?  Give  a  sketch  of  the  Northwest  Company 
of  Canada.  What  explorations  across  the  continent  did  the  Co.  undertake? 
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Mexico),  and  discovered  Fraser  River.  He  afterwards  dis- 
covered and  explored  the  Mackenzie  River.  In  1811,  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  astronomer,  discovered  the  northern  or  nuiin 
l)ranches  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  descendeil  its  stream  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

10.  Lord  Mkirk\'i  O)lony.—h\  1811,  tlie  Earl  of  Selkirk 
pur(diased  a  tract  of  country  from  the  Hudson  Ray  Company, 
lying  between  the  United  States  boundary  and  lakes  Winnipeg 
and  Winnipegoos,  since  called  the  Red  River  Settlement.  In 
1821,  he  brought  settlers  from  Scotland  for  his  •^ew  colony. 
(Swiss  were  afterwards  introduced  ;  and  in  182.'i,  French 
Canadians.)  In  1841,  he  appointed  Captain  Miles  McDonell 
(who  was  governor  of  the  Company's  district  of  Assinniboine,) 
superintendent,  who  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the 
appropriation  of  provisions  except  to  the  use  of  the  colonists. 
This  assumption  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  excited  the  bitterest  teelings  on  the 
])art  of  the  North-Western  Company,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
fierce  contest  of — 

11.  The  Rical  Comparua  in  the  Indian  territories  j  during 
the  progress  of  which  the  colonists  were  twice  expelled,  and 
many  lives  lost,  including  that  of  Governor  Semple.  In  1810, 
Sir  Cordon  Drummond  sent  part  of  a  regiment  from  Quebec 
to  preserve  order,  and  to  restrain  the  violence  of  both  com- 
panies. In  1821,  the  feud  ceased,  and  the  rival  companie^^ 
were  amalgamated.  When  Lord  Selkirk  died,  the  company 
resumed  the  purchase,  on  condition  of  paying  a  certain  quit- 
rent.  Most  of  the  original  settlers  left  the  colony.  The  num- 
ber of  residents  now  amounts  to  about  7,000.  It  is  a  mixed 
population. 

12.  Territorial  Division}^.— The  Hudson  Bay  Territory  is 
divided  into  numerous  districts,  which  are  embraced  in  several 
large  departments.  There  are  four  depots,  and  112  forts  or 
stations,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  force  of  from  four  to  forty 
men.     There  are  also  numerous  smaller  posts  and  outposts. 

QuE8TIO^fs.— Mention  the  particulars  of  Lord  Selkirk's  efforts  to  found 
a  colony.  To  what  did  they  lead?  How  was  the  dispute  between  the 
rival  companies  settWd?     Giv«  the  divisions  of  the  Company's  territory. 
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13.  The  J'Jxpoyls  iu\'  ch\vi\y  llic  furs  an'l  skins  uf  variou.s 
wild  aniiiiiils. 

14.  TVie  InJi((hH>(}ifs  (A'  \\iv  (crritorv  iiiclntif  ihv  white  traders 
ami  lialt'hrceils,  besides  niniiei'Dns  (riUes  «i|'  Imiiaus  and 
Kf«\\\'\nM\\\\. 
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TlIK    1ST,A\I»    OF    VAXCOrVEF?. 

(So  callod  IVoiii  ^■anl'ollv^•r,  a  Dulch  iiavi;,'ator,  wlio  tlispovorcd  11  in  1720.) 
Sizo,  ono-loarth  smaller  than  Nova  Scotia,  or  otiual  to  a  squaro  of  127  m. 

(JKOCSnAl'IIICAL     iNTnODUCTION, 

1.  Noted  For.— 2.  Kxtoiit.— o.  IMiysical  Featurcs.--4.  Climate.— 5.  Products. 

1.  N'ofcd  For. — Vancouver  Island  is  cliielly  noted  lor  its 
eoal-inines,  and  tiir  beini^  the  laru'est  island  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

2.  Extent. — This  ishmd  is  27'^  juilcs  long,  and  50  or  GO 
wide,  ft  is  separated  I'roni  J>ritisli  (\>luinbia  by  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia  and  Queen  Charli^tte's  Sound  )  and  from  "Washington 
Territory  (in  the  United  States)  by  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

?>.  Phii.w.'at  Features. — The  surface  is  marked  by  mountain- 
ranges  and  extensive  pl.'vins.  The  Nimkish  is  the  chief  river. 
The  harbours  are  excellent;  tin.'  principal  of  which  are  Esqui- 
mault,  Victoria,  Nanaimo  (or  N"<ioiiooa)  Inlet,  Heecher  Bay, 
and  Barclay  ami  Nootka  Sounds,  llnro  Strait  separates  Van- 
couver Island  from  the  San  .liuui  Ai.'hipelago. 

4.  The  C//y;//^^e  is  considered  t<^  be  healthy.  There  is  little 
frost,  and  veuetation  bei:;Ins  in  February.  The  summer  is  hot, 
the  autumn  dry,  and  the  winter  stormy:  fogs  prevail,  and  the 
j)eriodical  rains  fidl  heavily. 

5.  Products — The  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  island  are 
very  great.  The  principal  products,  in  addition  to  those  of  the 
soil,  are  furs,  obtained  chietly  from  the  beaver,  the  raccoon, 
the  land-otter,  and  the  sea-otter.  Fish  of  the  most  valuable 
kind  abound  on  the  coast.  G()ld  has  been  discovered,  and  coal 
is  found  in  large  quantities. 

Questions. -What  is  said  of  tlio  exports— and  of  the  inhabitants  i' 
For  what  is  Vancouver  Island  noted?  (Jive  its  size,  extent,  and  position. 
Describe  its  physical  features.     What  is  said  of  its  climate  and  products?. 
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ClIAPTEIl   XLIX. 
RiUTisii  Cor.rMiuA. 

(So  called  from  Christopher  ('olmiibus.) 


Size,  with  islands,  the  sanio 

(iEOGU 


'  as  J.owi'r  Canada,  or  e(iual  tu  a  sij.  ol  \:,n  in. 

ArirUAL   IXTFIODIUTION. 


1.   Noted    For.— 2.    Extent.—:}.    IMiysical    Features.— 4.  Climate. -r..    Fa- 
ports.— (J.  Vancouver  Island. 

1.  N'ofed  For. —  British  Colunihia  is  noted   f.»r  its  rich  'jnld 
Diiiies,  and  for  its  comparatively  mild  climate. 

2.  Extent. — This  new  colony  i.s  bounded  on  the  iu)rth  by 
Sim|)son  River  and  the  Finlay  Jiran(di  of  tlu'  Peace  River,  east 
!>y  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  south  by  the 
duited  States  boundarydine  (dO''  north  latitude),  and  west  by 
the  Gulf  of  Georijia,  Pacific  Ocean.  Without  Queen  Char- 
lotte and  other  adjacent  islands,  it  is  abo\it  4.')0  mile.~  Iouls 
and  2jO  wide. 

.'».  Phi/.'iical  Features. — The  scem>ry  of  the  northern  part  i»! 
picturesque,  being  diversitied  with  mountain,  lake,  and  river. 
The  southern  part  includes  the  rich  gold-valley  of  the  I'^raser 
River,  and  is  well  adapted  to  agriculture  and  pasturage  fn 
adilition  to  the  principal  Rocky  ISbmntain  range  along  the 
eastern  boundary,  two  other  j)ara.llel  ranges  naturally  divide, 
the  country  into  three  sections  ;  viz.,  (1)  the  Pacific  slope, 
(2)  the  Fraser  River  basin,  and  (o)  the  valley  of  the  Ujiper 
(,'olumbia.  The  parallel  ranges  in  British  ('olumhia  are  the 
P>lue  and  the  Cascade  Mountain  The  principal  peaks  are 
Mounts  Rrown  and  Hooker;  the  lormer  1(5,000  feet,  and  the 
latter  15,090,  above  tlie  seadevel.  'Vtweeii  these  two  peaks 
there  is  a  pass  called  the  Athabaska  Portage,  the  summit  of 
which  is  elevated  7,.300  feet  above  the  sea.  To  the  south  is 
the  Kootainie  Pass,  <*>,000  feet  above  the  seadevel. 


Questions,— Mention  the  principal  subjects  of  chapter  xlix.  For  what 
is  British  Columbia  noted?    Give  the  size  and  extent  of  British  Columbia.  ^ 

From  what  did  it  derive  its  name?     Descril)e  its  cliief  jjliysical  features,  ^ 
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4.  Climate. — Between  the  Cascade  range  and  the  Pacific 
coast  the  cHiiiate  is  equable;  lait  towards  the  Eastern  Rocky 
Mountains  it  is  very  variable.  Winter  lasts  from  November 
till  March:  but  snow  seldom  remains  Ion*!;  on  the  srouiid. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  north  in  summer,  and  trom 
the  south  and  the  west  in  winter.     The  soil  is  tertile. 

5.  Comraerce  and  Finances. — The  animal  value  of  gold  and 
other  products  exported  from  British  Cohunbia  and  Vancou- 
ver Island  is  about  $10,000,000;  imports  of  British  Colum- 
bia in  1803  were  about  $3,000,000  ;  of  Vancouver  Island, 
$4,000,000.  The  revenue  ot  British  Columbia  for  the  same 
year  was  about  $500^000;  of  Vancouver  Island,  $150,000. 


CILVPTER  L. 

History  or  Vancoiter  Island  and  British  Cotjtmbia, 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Discovery  of  British  Columtria  and  Vanconver  Island, 

1.  Discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. ~2.  Discovery  of  Vancouver  Island.-- 
3.  Discoveries  acros,<  the  Continent. — 4.  Boundary  und  Settlement. — 
5.  Colonial  Government  established— 6.  Union  and  Confederation. 
7.  Executive  Government.— 8.  Education. ~9.  Governors  of  Vancoii- 
ver  Island  and  British  Columbia. 

1.  Discovery  ryf  the  Pacific  Ocean. — Balboa  discovered  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  1513.  Cortes  explored  the  Pacific  ci)ast  of 
America,  A'om  Mexico,  in  153G,  almost  as  far  noi'th  as  Cape 
Mendocino  (California),  in  latitude  40"-'.  Although  Magel- 
haens  discovered  the  strait  whicli  bears  his  name  in  1520,  it 
was  not  until  1G15  (nearly  a  century  afterwards)  that  Schou- 
ten,  a  native  of  Hoorn  in  the  Netherlands,  doubled  tlie  Cape 
which  he  named  Hoorn,  or  Horn,  and  thus  lor  the  lirst  time 
reached  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  sailing  directly  round  the  most 
southern  part  of  the  American  continent. 


Questions.— What  is  said  of  the  climate,  commerce,  and  finances  of 
British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island?  Give  a  brief  summary  of  the 
history  of  the  discovery  of  tlio  Pacific  Ocean,  and  of  Vancouver  Island. 
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2.  Discovery  of  Vancouver  Island.— ~i>>\v  Francis  Drake  is 
supposed  to  have  gone  as  far  north  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  the 
Juan  du  Fu-ca  Strait  in  1578  ;  and  Cavou(Hsh  also  made  some 
discoveries  in  the  North  Pacilic  in  1587.  In  that  year  he  cap- 
tared  a  Spanish  ship  oti'the  coa.st,  but  put  tlie  crew  on  shore. 
Juan  de  Fu-ca,  a  Greek  sailor,  and  one  of  the  crew,  was  subse- 
quently despatched  by  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  to  make  discove- 
ries along  the  coast  northwards.  He  is  reported  to  liave 
reached,  in  one  of  his  expeditions,  the  strait  which  now  bears 
his  name.  The  Spaniards  made  various  discoveries  along  the 
same  coast  in  subsetpient  years;  but  it  was  not  until  1778 
that  Captain  Cook,  by  direction  of  the  British  government, 
explored  the  coast  as  iiir  north  as  Nootka  Sound.  In  that 
year  some  London  merchants  made  a  settlement  at  Nootka 
Sound  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  depot  for  Chinese 
trade.  In  1779,  Capt.  Mears,  K.N.,  named,  and,  in  part, 
explored  tlie  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fu-ca.  In  1792,  Capt.  Van- 
couver, R.N.,  was  despatched  from  England  to  the  Pacitic 
to  meet  Seftor  Quadra,  a  Spanish  commissioner,  and  to  settle 
with  him  matters  of  ditierence,  as  to  territory,  which  had  arisen 
on  the  coast  between  England  and  Spain.  Vancouver  was  fur- 
ther directed  to  explore  the  adjacent  coasts  (whh  a  view  U> 
determine  the  north-west  passage),  especially  the  Strait  itself 
and  Admiralty  Inlet.  He  afterward-,  following  the  course  of 
an  American  captain,  threaded  his  way  through  the  islands  of 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia  (named  by  him  after  George  III),  to  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound.  Out  of  compliment  to  the  Spanish  com- 
missioner, Capt.  Vancouver  associated  Quadra's  name  with 
his  own  in  naming  the  island  5  but  it  now  bears  only  the  name 
ol"  Vancouver, — that  of  Quadra  having  fallen  into  disuse. 

o.  IMscova'ies  across  ike  Continent. — In  1771,  John  Hearn, 
an  employe  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  was  induced  to 
explore  ''the  far-off  metal  river"  running  northwards  into  the 


QUK8TIOS18.— Give  an  account  of  the  discoveries  by  Capts.  Cook,  Mears, 
and  Vancouver.  How  did  the  i.slaud  receive  its  name?  Give  also  a  sketch 
of  the  discoveries  across  the  continent  by  lieivrn,  and  by  Sir  A.  Mackenzie. 
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Arctic  Ocean,  mid  tlius  discovered  the  Coppermine  River  and 
Great  Slave  Lake.  Another  distinguished  explorer,  Sir  Alex. 
INIackenzie,  discovered,  in  liis  tirst  expedition  into  the  interior, 
tiie  large  river,  since  known  as  tlie  Mackenzie  Kiver,  which 
also  talks  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  ]n  1702,  while  Vancouver 
WAS  exploring  the  coast,  Mackenzie,  following  up  the  coiu'se 
ol'the  Peace  River,  crossed  the  Rockv  Mountains  into  l^ritish 
Columbia.  Here  he  reached  the  Tatouche  I'esse,  which  he 
supposed  to  be  the  Columbia  River,  but  which  was  afterwards 
knowu  as  the  Fraser  River.  From  this  river  he  crossed  the 
count:/  towards  the  Pacitic  Ocean,  which  he  reached  by 
way  of  the  Salmon  River.  In  180G,  Simon  Fraser,  an  em- 
ploye of  the  North-West  Fur  Company  of  Canada,  explored 
the  country  from  Fort  Chipi:)ewayan  (Lake  Atliabaska),  and, 
crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  formed  a  trading-post  at  Fraser 
Lake,  on  a  tributary  of  the  river  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  which  was  also  named  after  him. 

4.  Boundary  and  Settlement. — In  1843  Vancouver  Island 
was  lirst  occupied  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  Victoria, 
the  cai)ital,  fourded.  This  capital  was  selected  by  James 
Douglas,  Esq.,  the  governor,  on  behalf  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  In  1844,  the  boundary-line  between  the  United 
States  and  what  is  now  known  as  British  Columbia,  was 
determined.  In  1849,  Vancouver  Island  was  conditionally 
granted  by  the  Queen  to  the  Company,  tor  the  purpose  of 
settlement.  Subsequently  a  dispate  arose  between  the  British 
and  American  Governments  as  to  the  construction  ol"  the 
boandary-treaty,  both  parties  claiming  the  island  of  San  Juan, 
which  is  situated  in  the  Haro  Archipelago,  as  within  their 
territory.  In  185G  a  joint  commission  was  appointed  to  settle 
tlie  dispute,  but  as  yet  (1865)  it  remains  unsettled. 

5.  Discovert/  of  Gold. — In  1859  gold  was  first  publicly  known 
to  exist  in   the  valley  of  the  Fraser  River,   and  thousands 
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(Questions.— Give  a  sketch  of'Frascr's  discoveries.  Ciivo  also  a  detailed 
account  of  the  boundary  and  settl«;ment  of  British  Columbia  and  Van- 
couver Island.    What  dispute  arose  ?    What  of  the  discovery  of  gold  ? 
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immediately  ikickcd  thither.  Mining-  regiUatiojis  were  is.>>uod 
hy  the  Governor,  and  routes  [jrojectcd  into  the  interior,  where 
^aold  was  chiefly  tbund.  The  existence  ot'<i()ld  in  these  regions 
was  previously  known  to  a  few,  and  especially  to  the  Indi; 
In  1862  it  was  discovered  in  Queen  Charlott 
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().  Colonial  Goveiiimcnl  taiablishcd — In  the  year  IS^iJ  the 
occupation  of  Vancouver  Island  was  resumed  hy  the  Queen  |  an<l 
it,  together  with  British  Columbia  (nuw  so  noted  lor  its  gold 
minef^ ),  was  erected  into  two  British  Crown  Colonies,  with  sepa- 
rate boundaries,  but  under  one  government.  James  Douglas, 
Esq.,  the  resident  Hudsoji  Bay  Conipany's  agent,  or  local 
governor,  was  invested  with  the  same  authority  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty, with  jurisdiction  over  both  colonies.  Laws  were  first 
made  hy  the  Governor  and  his  Executive  Council  and  pro- 
nuilgated  by  royal  proclamation,  after  which  they  were  sub- 
mitted to  tlie  Queen  and  both  Houses  of  BarHament.  In  18Go, 
separate  Governors  were  ap})ointed  for  each  of  the  two  colonies  5 
and  the  name  New  Westmitister  was  given  to  the  capital  of 
British  Columhia  hy  the  Queen,  at  the  recjnest  of  the  inhalii- 
tants.  The  site  of  New  Westminster  was  selected  hy  Colonel 
Moody,  in  preference  to  Fcirt  J.angley,  which  is  on  the  Am-ri- 
can  side  of  the  Fraser  Biver. 

7.  Union  and  Confederation. — It  is  p]'. i])jsed  to  unite  the 
two  colonies  under  one  Governor  and  Legislature.  Should 
the  Eastern  Provinces  of  Ih'itish  North  America  (Ciuiada,  &c.) 
be  formed  into  a  Confederation,  and  the  North-West  Territorv 
(Red  River,  Saskatchewan,  &c.)  l)e  opened  up  from  Canada,  it 
is  possible  that  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  L'^land  will 
also  join  the  Confederation.  Such  a  union  of  all  the  colonies  of 
British  North  America  would  greatly  promote  the  construction 
of  the  great  Pacific  Railway,  so  long  projected,  through  British 
territory.  A  route  for  this  railway  was  explored  by  Captain 
Palliser  in  1858-D.     It  extends  from  Fort  Garry,  at  the  con- 


Qi.ESTiONS.— IIow  are  these;  colonies  govcvned':'  Wliat  is  saidconcern- 
inji;  their  Confederal iou  with  the  Eastern  I'rovinces  ol'  I'.ritish  North 
America?    Give  n  L-lvctch  of  the  proiiused  route  of  the  I'acilic  Kaihvay. 
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fluence  of  the  Rod  River  and  the  Assinniboinc,  in  the  Red  River 
settlement,  to  New  Westminster,  and  follows,  for  a  portion  of 
the  distance,  the  course  oftheAssinniboine  and  South  Saskatch- 
ewan Rivers,  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  the  Vermillio!! 
Pass.  The  distance  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Victoria,  Van- 
couver Island,  by  this  route,  by  way  of  Chicago,  St.  Paul's, 
Pembina,  Saskatchewan,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  3,200 
miles. 

8.  Executive  Government — The  Governor  of  each  colony  is  at 
present  aided  in  his  administration  by  an  Executive  Council, 
a^Legislative  Council,  and  a  House  of  Assembly.  The  island, 
as  well  as  British  Columbia,  is  divided  into  electoral  districts 
ibr  the  purposes  of  representation,  in  a  House  of  Assembly 
which  meets  at  the  seat  of  government  in  each  colony. 

1).  Education. — Active  etibrts  are  being  put  forth  to  prouiotc 
the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  education  in  the  two 
Pacific  Colonies,  and  the  Legislatures  have  already  taken 
some  steps  in  that  direction.  In  Vancouver  Island  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Assembly  urge  the  establishment  oi'  a 
system  of  free  schools,  open  to  children  of  all  classes  of  the 
people. 

10.   Governors  of  Vancouver  Island  and  Briiiah  Columbia: 

1.  Or  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia  united. 
1869.  James  Douglas,  lisq.,  C.B. 

2.  Op  Vancouver  Island. 

1863.  Capt.  A.  Kennedy.  , 

3.  Of  British  Columbia. 
1863.  Frederick  Seymour,  Esq. 


THE   END. 


Questions.- >!'.  V  is  the  administration  o^  the  colonies  conducted? 
What  efforts  ar'*  biinf  \u.fn\'  fc ."  Hit  c  <tablishraont  of  free  schools?  Name 
the  respective  Gov<  !i<ors  oi  Uie  two  colonitB  in  the  years  1859  and  1863. 
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Abralinni,  Plains  oV,  iil,  !i2. 
Acadic,  or  Acntlia,  7<),  7u,  78,  l'J2,  r.>7, 

2(H,  214,  222. 
Africa,  17. 

Aix  la  Chapcllo,  77.  IM,  207,  2.T). 
Albany  (Uranj^fO.  OS,  77. 
Alexandria  (in  Virf^inia),  sl. 
Anihorstburfjh,  129, 
Anna])olis  (lioval),  205,  207,  210,  212, 

222,  229.      ■ 
Aulicosli  Island,  28,  (11. 
Arctic  rcfjions,  99.  2«J0. 
Arkansas  Kivor,  (jl. 
Asia.  10,  17,  19,  20. 
Avalon,  24.5,248. 
Azores  Islands,  2.3. 
Bahama  Islands,  21.  22. 
Haie  dcs  (Mialours,  27,  221. 
Bcauport,  89,  140,  145. 
Heaver  Dams,  134, 14;j.  1 15. 
Boston,  50,  75,  77,  86,  111.  112. 
IJoundarios  of  Brit.  Cohnnbia,  207. 
Ciinada,  121,  122. 
"  Hudson  Hay,  25it. 

A'gw  Brunswick,  220. 
Newfoundland,  243. 
Nova  Scolia,  190. 
Pr.  Edward  Isl.,  2.'i4. 
"  Vancouver  Isl.,  20G. 

Boundary  rivers  of  I'.  (,'..  123. 
Breton,  Cape,  14,  75,   77,   195,  198, 

211,  234. 
i^ritain.  Ancient,  9. 
British  N.  America,  extent  of,  .'!5. 
Buffalo,  N.  v.,  134.140.150. 
Burlington  Heijrhts,  139, 145. 
('anaan.  Ancient,  15. 
Canada  discovered,  27,  35. 
"       name  of,  29. 
"       Lower,  gcolopy  of,  121. 
Upper  "  125. 

Canada,  Upper,  .settled,  125. 

district,  125. 
Canary  Isles,  17,  20. 
Cataraqui,  50,  62,  07,  09,  71.     (See 

Frontenac  and  Kingston.) 
Cedars  rapids,  142. 
Cipango  (Japan),  19,  22. 
Chambly,  30,  07,  112,  142,  140,  1.5(t. 

156,  190. 
Champlain  Lake,  39,  70,  91,  115,  1.33. 

135   139 
Charlottetown,  213.  237.  240,  242. 
Chateauguay,  135,  136,  138,  143,  145. 
China,  route  to,  24,  61. 
Chippewa,  139,  144, 145. 
Chrysler's  farm,  137, 143, 145. 


Co.l,  Cape.  199,  200. 
Conned  lent,  70,  202, 
I  Crown  I'oint,  82,  83.  80,  88.  112.  115. 
'  Detroit,  74,  78,  129,  1,30,  133,  145. 
'  Du  (,>uesne,  Fort,  80,  87,  145.    (.See 
i         I'ittsburg.) 
I  Kdward,  Fort,  82,  84. 
Knijland,  10.  12. 
Erie,  Fort,  1,38,  1.39,  144,  145. 
I      "     Lake,  00,  62,  105,  123,  134. 
'  Florida,  31,  38,  74. 
'  Frances  Ancient,  13,  14. 
!  Frederit!.  Fort  .St.,  70,  83,  88. 
j  Fnnlericton,  220,  232. 
French  IMver,  41,  70. 
Frontenac,  71,  70,  83,  85. 142,  145. 
Fundy  Bav,  37,  78,  194,  190,  199,  208. 
(.ial:arus  Bay,  200. 
(iasjK'-  IVnintsula.  27,  55,  207. 
(iaul.  Ancient,  12. 
(ienoa,  15,  18. 
(ieorgia,  .State  of,  111,  209. 
(ieor^rian  Bav,  41. 
(ieorge  Lake'.  70,  75,  82,  85,  145. 
Chent,  Treaty  of,  139,  144. 
(jilengarrv  cairn,  159. 
Halifax,  80,  208,  210,  215,  217,  2.52. 
Havti,  discovery  of,  23. 
Hochelaga,  29,  40.  100. 
Hudson  Bay,  41,  51,  57,  00,  09.71,  99, 

192,  2.59.  261. 
Hudson  Uiver,  07,  82,  85. 
Huron,  Lake,  41,  49,  62. 
Illinois,  60,  62. 

Isle  aux  Noix,  88,  95,  112,  IH. 
Kingston,  126, 137, 142,101,181.  (.See 

Cataraqui  and  Frontenac  ) 
Labrador,  51,  99,  200. 
Lachine,  31,  61,  68, 150. 
Lacolle,  133,  138,  143,  145. 
La  Heve.  202,  203. 
J«ikes  of  Canada,  123. 
Loni.sl)ourg,  75,  77,  80, 145,  195,  200 

209. 
Louisiana,  6.3,  75.  78,  97. 
Lundy's  Lane,  139.  144,  145. 
Mackenzie  Bivcr,  200,  2(55. 
Magdalen  Islands,  2-36,  2.52. 
Maine,  192,  220,  221,  228,  2.33. 
iAltiryland,  79,248,249. 
]\lassachusetts,  77,  111,  202,  204,  245. 
^Michitran  Lake,  ,5(i,  61,  97. 
Michilinnicaiac,  00,  67,  69,  97,  129 

1.30,  139,  U5. 
Miramiciii,  197,  212.  225,  227,  234. 
Mississippi,  00,  02,  03,  00,  74,  70. 
Mobile  settled,  74. 
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TORY.) 


^0,  88.  112.  llf). 
10.  133,  145. 
87,  145.    (See 


14,  145. 
,  123,  134. 

14. 

83,  88. 


S5.  142,  145. 
:,  r.)G,  1!W,  2().S. 

5,  207. 


2U!>. 

!,  85,  145. 
144. 

5,  217,  252. 
OG,  09, 71 ,  W, 


2,  111. 
tll.lSl.  (See 
'uac  ) 


145,  105,  20G 

145. 

15. 

T)2. 

02,  204,  245. 

09,  97,  129 

227,  234. 
74,  70. 


Monlroal  s^'lUcd,  l<i;  71,  'X,,  113, 141, 

15H,  1G4. 
Navy  Island,  156. 
Nelson  Rivor,  OU,  71,203. 
Now  Amsterdam,  55. 
Now  Brunswick,  27,  35,  192,211,  220, 

229 
New  England,  25,  G5,  75,  77,  111,  129, 

204   209. 
Newfoundland,  24,   25,  27,  35,  3G, 

243,  251. 
New  France,  31,  38.  39,  79,  95. 
Newark  (Nitigara).  120.  I'M. 
New  York,  55,  05,  08,  7(!,  80,  90,  lOG, 

209. 
Niagara  Falls,  62. 

Fort.  cScc,  78,  82,  SS.  135, 
139, 142, 145. 
Nipi)is.><ing  Lake,  49,  70. 
Nova  Scotia,  24,  35,  37,  83,  192,204, 

211,  219,  245,  251. 
Ogdonsburg.  78,  134,  145. 
<  Hiio  Hiver.  &c..  78,  79,  81.  207,  209. 
Ontario  Lake,  42,  62,  84,  123. 
Orleans  Isle,  28,  89. 

New,  74,  139,  145. 
Oswego,  65,  67,  71,  70,  84,  88,  106, 

138,  145. 
Ottawa  Kiver,  40,  49,  70,  106,  149. 
I'alos,  20,  23. 

I'aris,  treaty  of.  97.  144,  252. 
rennsylvania,  79,  105,  115,  205.  249. 
Penobscot,  200,  203,  207,  221. 
I'hoenicians,  Ancient,  15. 
I'hysical  features  of— 

IJritish  Columbia.  207. 
<'anada.l21,  122. 
Hudson  Hay,  200,  201. 
New  iirunswick,  220. 
Newfoundland,  244. 
Nova  Scotia,  190. 
Prince  Edward  l.sland.  234. 
Vancouver  Island,  200. 
ritt.-^burg,  87,  97. 

I'ort  Royal,  37.  194,  200,203,  205,  213. 
Portugal ,  17,  23. 
Prairie  du  Cliieii,  139. 
I'rescott  windmill,  168. 
I'rince  Edward  Island,  24,  35,  l'»2. 

208,  234. 
Prince  Rupert  Land,  200. 
(Quebec,  28,   30,  38,  45,  70,  90,  113, 

140.  145. 
Queenstown,  130,  142,  U5. 


(,>iiinte.  i?ay  ol,  42. 

lied  K'iv.-r  (of  the  North),  166,  192, 
238,201,20.5. 

Richelieu  River,  ,'J9,  47,  54,  07,  141. 

Itiviere  du  Loup,  160. 

Rivers  of  Canada,  122,  123. 

Rocky  Alountains,  70,  KX),  204. 

Runnymt'de,  171. 

Ryswick,  73,  144,  204,  250,  264. 

Sable,  Cape,  196,  201,  222. 
"      Island,  31,  198,  222. 

Sackett's  Harbour,  130,  145. 

Saguenay  River,  31,  »iO,  100. 

Ste.  Croix,  37,  199,  221. 

Ste.  Foye,  49,  141,  145. 

St.  (ierinaine  en  Laye,  202,  202. 

St.  .lobn  (New  Rrun'swick),  227. 

St.  .lolin  Itiver  (New  Brunsw.),  220. 

St.  .lohns  (Newfoundland),  254. 

St.  Lawrence  River,  28. 
t  St.  Malo,  20.  28,  198,  200. 
1  St.  ftFaurice,  108. 

Saratoga,  surrender  at,  110. 

Saskatcliewan,  77,  201. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  50,  07. 

Schenectady,  09,  84.  85,  87. 

Simcoe  Lake,  42. 

Southern  States,  108,  249. 

Si)ain,  10,  19,  20,  27. 

Stoney  Creek,  134,  143,  145. 
Superior  Lake,  49,  51,  77,  204. 
Svdni'v  (Cape  Breton  Isl.),  190,  211. 
'I'iiil.)ii;^sac.  30,  .37,  40,  43,  07,  198,  202. 

lartary,  10,  20. 

TluiUK's  ]iiv<'r(lJ.  C),  123,  135,  144, 

145. 
Three  Uivers,  45,  51,  55.  07,  70,  lo8. 
Ticonderuira,  82,  80,  87,  88,  94,  112. 

115,  H5. 
'i'oronto,  78.  120,  133,  146,  182. 
Trent  Itiver,  42,  123. 
United  States  (C<,ngre8s),  112,  129. 
Utrecht,  treaty  of,  75,  144,  235,  251, 

204. 
Vanc(niver  Island,  35,  192,  266,  268. 
Venice,  15. 

Victoria  (Vancouver  Isl.),  266,  268. 
Villa  Maria,  46. 

Virginia,  7!».  81, 105, 117,  200, 209,  210. 
Welhind  Canal,  150.  190. 
West  India  Company,  53,  54,  59. 

"     Indies,  21,23,  27,  117. 
Vonge  .Street  skirmish,  150. 
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Ab-en-a'-quis. 

A-ca-di-a, 

Acadi"),  n-kad'-ce. 

Ad-i-ron'-dack. 

Aix-la-Chapellc,  nhy'-la-sha-pv/'. 

Andr^,  ahiv-dray. 

Algonquin,  al-gowi'-knn'J, 

Ar-kan'-sas.  or  ar-kan-smv' . 

As-sin-no-boino,  bwoin'. 

Itcauharnois,  bo-har'-nwah. 

lieauport,  bo'-pohr. 

Bionville,  bee'-em-vccl. 

IJosquet,  bos-keh'. 

Breton,  breV'tonv. 

Cabot,  cab'-o. 

Caen,  kah'-en. 

Callieres,  kaV-le-yare. 

Cal'-u-naet. 

Carignan,  car'-een-yan. 

Cartier,  kar'-te-ay. 

Cataraqui,  ka-fa'rak'-wee. 

Chabot,  shah'-bo. 

Chambly,  sham'-bfee. 

Champigny,  sham'-jun-yee. 

Champlain,  shaum'-plam. 

Charlemagne,  sharC-manu. 

Charlevoix,  sfiarl-feh-vira' . 

Chateauguay,  sha-to-yce' . 

Chattos,  shnt. 

Chauveau,  shaw'-rnh  or  slio-ro'. 

Chauvin,  shaio'-van9  or  ,-^ltu'-raiiv. 

Colbert,  kol'-behr. 

Colien6,  kol'-een-yay. 

Cona6,  kon'-day. 

Contrecoeur,  kon'-fre-keur. 

Cortcreal,  kor-tay-ray'-al. 

Courcelles,  kom-'-sel. 

CJoureur  du  bois,  koo'-reur  da  bwa'. 

Coutume  do  Taris,  koo'-chnme  de 

par'-ee. 
D'AillPboust,  dah'-ye-boo. 
D ' A rgenson ,  dar'-zhon-nnn v. 
D'Avaugour,  daw-vo'-f/oor. 
Des  Mettellos.  day-meiv'-ef. 
Dioskau,  dee-es'-ko. 
Doublet,  doob'-lay. 
Duchesnau,  due'-shen-o. 
Du  Quesne,  due-kehn'. 
£lgin,  el-ffhin. 
Etch'-e-niins. 
Fon-e-lon,  or  fen' -e'lono. 
(Jabarus,  aab'-a-roos. 
(jalis8ioni6re,  ga-lis'-e-nn-yarc. 
Gasp^,  gas'-pdy. 
Gen'-o-a. 
Ghent,  or  gon9. 

Grav6,  Dupont,  due'pnngv'  grd-ray' 
Groselli^res,  gro'-seUe-yare. 
Hayti,  hay'-tee. 
ilcn'-ne-pin. 
Ui-er-o-giyph-ic3. 


llocliclaga.  Iin-stie-l(di'-g((. 

I ro(]uois,  ev'-ro-t/uny. 

Isle  aux  Noix,  eet-o-nu'ti/i' . 

.Tolictte,  rJio/'-ec-yet. 

tlonquit're,  rJinnk'-e-yarc 

La-bra-dor,  -dorv' , 

Lachini',  /a-x/ieeu'. 

Lacolle,  la-kol' . 

Lalbntuino,  la-fov'-feiii. 

Lauzon,  /a//'-:o?tv, 

La-val'. 

Lo8carbot,  IcJi-scrtr'-bo. 

Longueuil,  fo/ing-gnif'-ce, 

Lemoino,  leh-mwoinK 

L«5vis,  lay'-ree. 

Maisoniil'uve,  mny'-sow-vov. 

Marquette,  mar-kef. 

J\[a/arin,  maz'-ar-afnis. 

Mt'tiv,  may'-:.ee. 

Michigan,  mish'-e-gan. 

IMieh-il-i-iiiac'-i-nac,  misJi- 

Aliraniichi,  mir-a-mi-ahe' . 

Montcalm,  mont'-hihm. 

Montmaguy,  vumt'-mau-yec 

Montmorency,  innvt-iuoli-ra/ui'-ftcc'. 

Monts,  mohni'. 

florin,  mohr-alnvj'. 

Nip'-pi-sing. 

I'errot,  ptr'-ro. 

I'on'-ti-ac, 

i'outriiienurt,  poo'-tralm'J-koor. 

rrnirif,  jiriiyr'-fi'. 

I'riiieaux,  precd'-o. 

Vrcvoi^t,  preh-vo' . 

lialeigh,  ral-hj. 

Uazi  1 1  ai ,  ra-r:ee-!/ay ' . 

Kichelieu,  rccs/i'-el-yue. 

Kivi^'re  du  Loup,  reev'-yarc-du-loo' . 

Koberval,  rob'-i'r-rahl. 

Ste.  Croix,  snhnf-kroh'-wnli. 

Hto.  Foye.  saliuf-J'ii'ak'. 

St.  Maurici',  snhnt-mdnhr-eea' . 

Sas-katch'-e-\van. 

SauH  Ste.  ^lurie,  so' -mint l-mar' ■<'<•. 

Sal'-a-borry. 

Schuyler,  sky-fcr. 

Tadoussac,  titd'-oos-sur. 

Talon,  ta-low. 

Tecumseth,  tt-  xim'adi. 

Ti-con-de-ro'-ga. 

Toilier,  tol'-i/<ty, 

Tonti,  tohnf-tci'. 

Troyes,  fro'-irah. 

Turenne,  fu-ren', 

Utrecht,  ymi'-trekf. 

Vancouver,  van-koo'-rvr. 

Varenne.-,,  rah-reii'. 

Vaudreuil,  voh  drah'-yee. 

Vt'utadour,  vahn'-ta-doof, 

Ves-pu'-ci-us,  sc-vs. 

Voltairt',  lol-tarc'. 
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LOVELL'S  SEBIES  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


ee, 


v'-ncv. 


Sll' 

,1 


ii-i/ce. 
•>li-rahn"-H('('' . 


rnt'-Loor. 


yarc-(hi-!oo' . 
wall, 
hr-een' . 
uit-mar' -<'('. 
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TTAVING  long  felt  the  necessity  existing  for  a  SERIES  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  WORKS,  prepared  and  expressly  adapt- 
ed for  our  COLONIAL  SCHOOLS,  the  Publisher  was  induced 
to  attempt  the  supply  of  this  want.  His  efforts  thus  far  have  been 
crowned  with  success;  his  books  having  been  most  generally 
welcomed  in  the  Schools,  and  most  favorably  noticed  by  the  Press, 
of  British  North  America. 

LOVELL'S  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY  has  met  with  entire 
success,  having  been  already  introduced  into  almost  every  School 
throughout  liritish  North  America.  The  General  Geography,  how- 
ever,being  considered  too  far  advanced  for  i/ouny  heginners,  a  new  and 
elementary  work  has  been  ju'epared,  entitled,  EASY  LESSONS 
IN  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY.  This  book  is  intended  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  General  Geography  ;  and  its  almost  universal  in- 
troduction into  the  Schools  of  Canada,  proves  how  fully  it  meets 
the  object  aimed  at.  The  immense  circulation  to  which  both 
these  books  have  attained,  has  enabled  the  Publisher  to  reduce  the 
price  of  the  General  Geography  to  70  cents,  and  the  Easy  Lessons 
to  45  cents. 

He  takes  great  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  following  list 
of  SCHOOL  BOOKS  already  issued  by  him ;  and  to  which  he 
will  add,  from  time  to  time,  such  new  works  as  may  be  of  use  to 
the  youth  of  the  Proviufics. 


H 


k 


I 


PRICE     LIST. 

1.  LOVELIi'S      GENERAL     CiiEOGRAPHV,      with    ni 

Colored  Maps,  113  boautilul  Engravings,  and  a  Tabic  of  Clocks 

of  the  World.    By  J.  Georok  Hopgins,  LL.I?.,  F.R.G.S T'l 

fThis  book  is  especially  adapted  lor,  and  worthy  of  introduction 
into,  every  College,  Academy,  and  School  in  the  I'.ritishl'ro- 
vinces.    B^^r"  Tarcnts  should  see  that  it  is  in  their  Children's 
liands.] 

2.  Easy  Lessons  in  General  Geograpliy  ;   with  Maps  and 

Illustrations;  being  introductory  to  Lovcll's  General  Geog- 
raphy,   By  the  same, 4'» 

3   A  SCHOOL    HISTORY  OF  CANADA,  and  of  tlic 
other  Britlsli  Provinces,  with  Illustrationss.   By  the  same,    r,,, 

4.  National  Arithmetic,  in  Theory  and  Practice,  adapted  to 

Decimal  Currency.    By  J.  II.  Sancjstkk,  M.A.,  M.D., <ii> 

5.  Key  to  National  Arithmetic.    By  the  same, '.m 

6.  Elementary    Vrithmetlc,  in  Decimal  Currency.    I'.y  tlie 

same, 'jr. 

7.  Key  to  Elementary  Arithmetic.    By  tlt<>  same, 05 

8.  Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra.    By  tlie  sante t'o 

9.  Key  to  Elementary  Treatise   on  Alg-ebra.    Jiy   the 

same, 1  iV) 

10.  Natural  Philosophy,  Part  I,  including  Statics,  Hydro- 

statics, &c.,  &c.    By  the  same, '^ 

11.  Natural   Philosophy,  Part   II,  being  a  Hand-book  of 

Chemical  Phy.sics ;  or,  the  Physics  of  Heat,  Light,  and  Klec- 
tricity .    By  the  same,  75 

12.  Students'  Note  Book  on  InorganicIChemistry.    iiy 

the  same, 75 

13.  First  Lessons  in  Scientiflc  Agriculture.    By  J.  W. 

Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., Go 

14.  General  Principles  of  Language ;  or,  The  Philosophy 

of  Grammar.  By  Thomas  Japfrev  Robertson,  Esq.,  M.  A.,    50 

15.  Student's.Gulde  to'English  Grainmar.';  or,  The  Way 

to  Speak  and   Write  Grammatically.     By  the   Rev.  J.  (i. 

ON«,  M.A., 25 


21. 


26. 
27. 
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It).  liliiKliNli  4iiraiitiiiar  made  Ua^y.    I'.y  (J  ,  Ci.  Vabkv,..   .    20 

17.  LciinicN  EiiglisU  Cirainmar,  full  bound, 25 

18.  Do.  do,  dOe       half  bound, 1,3 

19.  All   caNy   mode  of  Teaching  the   RudimentK    ol' 

Iiatiii  Grammar  to  beginners.  ByTnoMAs  Jaffrky 
KOI5KUT80N,  Esq.,  M,A., 20 

20.  Treatise  on  Frencli  Pronunciation  and  Crcnders. 
By  J.  B.  A>OELVv  Lafunt,  Esq.,  French  Jlastor,  Grammar  and 
Central  Schools,  Hamilton,  C.  W 50 

21.  Pinnoclc's  Improved  Edition  ol'  Goldsmith's  His* 

tory  of  England.   {Second  Canadian  Edition.)   By  W.  C. 
Taylor,  LL.D.,  T.C.D., 75 

22.  Elements  of  Elocution.    By  J.  Barber,  M.R.C.S., 50 

23.  Classic  Reader.    By  Rev.  Wm.  Hamilton,  D.D,, 50 

24.  British  American  Render.    By  Rev.  J.  D.  Bortuwick,.    35 

25.  Outlines  of  Chronology.    By  Mrs.  Gordon, 30 

20.  Classical  English  Spelling  Book.    By  G.  G.  Vabby,  ...    20 
27.  A   Comprehensive  System    of  Book«Keeplng,  by 

Single  and  Double  Entry.    By  Thomab  R.  John.«!on, 

Accountant, 25 

2^.    The  A-B-C  Simpllfted,  and  Reading  made  easy  to  tho 

capacity  of  Little  Children.    By  G.  G.  Vasey, 04 

Text  Books,  printed  from  Neiv  Stereotype  Plates  and  in  good  Bindings  : 

29.  First  National  Book  of  Lessons 03 

30.  Second  ditto               ditto                 10 

31.  Third    ditto               ditto                 20 

32.  Fourth  ditto               ditto                  25 

33.  Fifth     ditto               ditto                     30 

34.  French  w^ithout  a  JMIaster,, 25 

3t.  Frencli  Genders,  taught  in  Six  Fables, 20 

Mr.  ADAM  MILLER,  ToEONTO,  and  Mr.  ROBERT  MILER, 
Montreal,  arc  the  General  Agents  for  the  said  of  these  Books 
throughout  CANADA. 

Mr.  ROBERT  L.  GIBSON  is  the  General  Agent  for  the  Sale 
of  these  Books  throughout  NOVA  SCOTIA,  NEW  BRUNS- 
AVICK,  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND,  and  NEWFOUND- 
LAND. 

MoNTBEAL,  March,  I8G0.  JOHN  LOYELh,  rublider. 
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The  Publisher  has  much  pleasure  in  tendering  his  best  thanks  to 
the  public  of  Canada  and  of  the  other  British  North  Anierioan 
Provinoos,  for  the  very  liberal  support  which  has  been  accorded  to 
his  series  of  School  Books. 

"When  a  large  amount  of  care  and  labor  has  been  expended  on  an 
undertaking  of  s>  national  character,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  find, 
from  substantial  evidence,  that  the  public  have  appreciated  the 
enterprise,  and  approved  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
carried  out.  This  has  been  essentially  the  case  in  reference  to 
Lovell's  Series  of  School  Books. 

The  very  favorable  manner  in  which  the  Books  have  l)ccn  received 
and  reviewed  by  the  Press  of  Canada  and  of  the  Lower  Provinces, 
together  with  the  flattering  opinions  expressed  by  some  of  the 
leading  gentlemen  of  the  Provinces,— for  which  the  Publisher  is 
very  grateful,— is  perhaps  the  best  guarantee  of  the  utility  of  the 
Books  which  the  public  can  receive. 

There  are  very  few  Schools  in  British  North  America  into  which 
some  of  the  Books  have  not  been  introduced,  while  in  very  many 
instances  the  whole  Series  has  been  adopted. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  article  on  "  Education  in 
Canada,"  which  appeared  in  the  B.  N.  A.  Almanac  for  1864,  at 
page  127 : 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  text-books  specially  prepared  and 
adapted  for  the  Canadian  schools  arc  rapidly  superseding  those  lor  which 
they  were  intended  as  substitutes. 
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"  Ou  the  adoptiou  of  ilic  (U'cimal  cyHti'in  ul  cuiicncy  in  (.'auacia  it 
was  lolt  that  Iho  Natiouul  Arithmetics  should  bo  ailnptcil  to  it.  Tliis  task 
was  undortakou  by  Mr.  Saiigstor,  tho  mathoraatical  master  of  tho  Normal 
School,  who  has  compiled  both  a  larf?e  and  a  small  crithmotic,  upon  tho 
l)lan  of  the  National  Arithun  tic,  greatly  improved  and  illustrated  by 
examples  taken  from  (.'anadian  statistics.  Those  arithmetics,  published  by 
tho  enterprise  of  Mr.  Lovcll,  are  already  used  in  l,9<i^j  schools— being  an 
increase  <  t"  782  schools  during  the  year;  while  the  use  of  the  old  National 
Arithmetic  has  decreased  during  the  year  to  the  extent  of  734  schools. 

"  The  same  remark  applies  to  Mr.  Lovell's  Canadian  Geography,  com. 
piled  by  Mr.  Ilodgins,  and  iiitended  to  supersede  Morse's  Geography, 
which  had  heretofore  been  permitted  in  the  schools  in  the  absence  of  ono 
better  adapted  for  their  use.  The  use  of  Morse's  Geography  has  been  dis- 
continued in703scnools  during  the  year,  while  Lovell's  General  Geography 
has  been  introduced  into  818  schools— being  now  used  in  1,864  schools." 

The  Publislier  has  therefore  been  encouraged  to  increase  his 
fiiciUties  for  tho  continued  prosecution  of  the  undertaking,  by  so 
enlarging  and  improving  his  Printing  and  Blank  Book  Establish- 
ment, that  he  is  at  present  in  a  position  to  supply  promptly  any 
demand  which  may  hereafter  arise ;  and  also  to  add  to  tho  Series, 
from  time  to  time,  such  new  works  as  may  be  conducive  to  the 
extension  of  general  knowledge,  and  calculated  to  give  a  National 
tone  to  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  the  youth  of  the  Provinces,-— 
an  element  which  the  Publisher  considers  essential  to  all  Books 
intended  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  which  has  been  judici- 
ously introduced  throughout  the  Series. 

JOHN  LOVELL,  riibluher. 
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Montreal,  March,  1865. 


